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My DEAR Sir, 

To you, who are as well acquainted with the arms 
and actions of the Knights of the Middle Ages as with those 
of Herodotus and Homer, it might seem presumptuous to 
inscribe the present edition of 'De Foix,' did I not hope it 
would be received with some little interest, and with the same 
indulgence you extended towards the work when it was pub- 
lished so many years ago. Indeed, the gratification I felt on 
subsequently learning that, in a leisure hour from your more 
arduous pursuits, you had found in its pages 0. subject for your 
pencil, would alone have induced me to hope that you would 
receive kindly an old acquaintance, though he comes before 
you in a new dress. Requesting you will accept the Dedication 
of the present edition of *De Foix,' as a mark of my un- 
feigned esteem, I have the honour to remain,* 

My dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

ANNA ELIZA BRAY. 

The Vicarage, Tavistock, 
May 24M, 1845. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE FOREST. 



A kniffht there was, and that a worthy man. 

That fro the time that he firste began 

To riden out, he loved chivalrie, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and courtesie. 

CUAUCES. 

It was towards the close of an unusually sultry day, during a 
summer of the latter part of the fourteenth century, when the 
clouds gathering thicK and portentous, ohscured the glowing 
brilliancy of a setting sun, that illumined the richly wooded 
hiUs of the fertile province of Beam. The birds fast scudded 
to their covert, whilst, eager on the wing, their little throats 
chirped forth a cheerless and a warning note. The rustling 
of the leaves, agitated by the rising of the tempest, broke upon 
the silence of evening in low sounds. The winds suddenly 
arose; and now swept along in one continued rush, now 
paused, and again burst in loud and lengthened cadence above 
the surrounding woods, bending their .lofty tops with an un- 
dulating motion, like a flood of * mighty waters.' 

These warnings were not unheeded, by two persons, who 
rode along a solitary path, in the direction towards the castle 
of Gaston Phoebus, Count de Foix, lord of the provinces of 
Foix and Beam. So intricate was the path, and so circuitous 
in its course, that none but those well acquainted with the 
track, could with any degree of certainty venture upon it. 
The foremost horseman was mounted upon a young and 
beautiful courser, which, though somewhat jaded with travel, 
seemed yet to bear his rider with a stately and erect air, as 
if conscious of the proud burden that bestrode his sleek and 
pampered sides. 

The Knight (for such he was), who rode thus gallantly 
along, appeared, from his well turned limbs, his ample chest, 
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and graceful carriage, to be of gentle degree and in the very 
flower of his youth: while the easy manage of his steed 
shewed him an accomplished horseman; a character which 
the youth of the period eagerly aspired to bear, as it was held 
honourable and necessary in the mihtary qualifications for a 
knight. He was clad in polished steel, his head guarded by a 

flittering basinet, from the pointed crown of which arose a 
eron's plume. The visor was raised, and displayed a coun- 
tenance of manly beauty, characterized by the lofty brow and 
the proud glance of an eye, that spoke a mind of haughty 
bearing. His mustachios fell on each side his upper lip, over 
the mail that closely enveloped his face. His habergeon 
(or coat of mail) was covered by a surcoat of red velvet, upon 
which was wrought, purfled with pearls, on a field azure, six 
white martlets. 

In his strong and gauntleted hand he held a lance, attached 
to the end of which was a small red pennon. His sword, 
emblazoned like his surcoat, was slung by a strap round his 
neck, supported by his bridle arm, and secured at the pummel 
by a chain of silver, which was attached to the right of his 
breast, just below the camail (a piece of chain-mail armour), 
worn about the neck dependent nrom the basinet to the shoul- 
ders. His feet, guarded by the soleret, or pointed shoe, rested 
in stirrups of enameled steel. 

The horse that bore this comely knight was covered with 
housings of silk, which hung from each side the animal, em- 
broidered with the arms of his rider upon a ground of blue and 
silver. On the forehead of the courser appeared a small 
plate, called the chanfrain, formed of metal, and covered with 
velvet, having the six white martlets worked upon it in pearls. 

The Esquire of the Knight followed his master's steps, well 
mounted upon a handsome chestnut-coloured horse. His 
head was encompassed by a steel cap, and his body clothed in a 
thick quilted coat of leather, closely set with gift nails ; little 
armour, either plate, or mail, being at this time worn by an 
esquire. He was armed with a sword ; and from the saddle- 
bow hung an axe. There also depended the helmet of his 
master; as that ponderous guard for the head was alone 
worn by the knight, over the basinet, in tournament or battle. 

For some time the travellers journeyed on in silence, which 
was at length broken by the foremost rider, who, turning to his 
Esquire, exclaimed, "Agos, yonder clouds look black and 
threatening. If we reach not this castle ere nightfall, I see 
little else than the prospect of losing our way in the dark, or 
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of passing the time till morning dawns under the shelter of 
these forest trees." 

" They will afford but a sorry shelter against the pelting of 
such a storm as seems coming up yonder," replied the Esquire, 
" and craving your pardon, Sir Equitan, we have other mis- 
haps to fear, besides thunderbolts and showers. For it seems 
not to live in your knightly remembrance, that we have this 
day ridden seven good leagues since we washed our throats 
with the stirrup cup or tasted the comfort of a pottage. For 
my own part, although I fear not the value of a rusty dagger 
a night's lodging in the open air, while the lightning plays 
like a will-o'-the-wisp upon my steel cap, yet I would have 
wherewithal to keep my spirits up ; but mayhap you think not 
of these things, but rather of that new surcoat and those gay 
housings you are dight withal. And sooth to say, they suit 
but ill with such a night as we are like to have of it. For 
myself, who care not the spoiling of the best new jerkin that 
ever squire wore, there is no mischance or foe I heed to meet 
so much as hunger. A well-conditioned soldier has but one 
foe to wrestle with, the enemy of his master; but a starving 
man hath another, and a stronger, in the danger of his own 
necessity. By the holy bones of St. Anthony, though this were 
the eve of his day, were it as strict a fast as ever priest en- 
joined, I would eat the first slice of a roasted kid that came in 
my way, and give ten marks to-morrow morning to a Romish 
pardoner to sell me an absolution for my sin, rather than 
endure this craving of the body's citadel." 

"If thy hunger be so importunate, Agos," said the Knight, 
"the nearest way to satisfy that, and my desire to clear this 
storm, lies not in vain prating, but in some effort to find the 
right road through these intricate turnings. Prithee ride for- 
ward, and see if thou canst light on either traveller or hind 
who may counsel us the way to our destination." 

" That will I, truly," replied the Esquire. " Tarry you 
here, Sir Equitan, and if I find not the way through these 
brakes and wild paths, it will be the worse for thy bright 
armour, that shall make thee glitter like a sunbeam, and 
rank first amongst the gay knights who throng the court of 
the gallant Count de Foix. But fear not, my master; in pity 
to thy bravery, and my own stomach, I promise a speedy 
return." 

So sajring, the hungry Esquire spurred his horse, and set 
off in quest of some intelligence to guide them through the 
wood. Agos de Guisfort (for such is the name by which our 
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Esquire was known) for some time wandered on through paths 
that seemed rather to increase in intricacy than to offer any 
chance of termination. Here and there the way was impeded 
by the large and spreading boughs of some oak tree, whose 
venerable trunk was encircled with tendrils of green ivy, 
stealing on from branch to branch, as they twined about its 
antique limbs. 

The evening drew on apace, whilst Agos yet searched about 
in vain ; now turning to the right, now to the left, then back 
again ; sometimes pausing to catch a low and distant sound, in 
the faint hope that it might proceed from the habitation of a 
human being. At length the dim shade of twilight gradually 
obscured the surrounding objects, and the thick clouds that 
gathered in the west, rising, as it were, towards the centre of 
Qie heavens, rolled on slowly, till they settled into one dense, 
black mass, which seemed every moment about to burst upon 
the woods beneath. Agos looked again through their intnca- 
cies, yet nothing appeared but the deep red light that tinged 
the horizon, and was here and there discovered through the 
boughs of the trees. 

The Esquire, tired of a hopeless search, and despairing to 
find the path, now first remembered that, should he longer 
tarry, his difficulties might be increased by a second vain 
attempt, that of finding the way back to his master, guided 
only by the dim light of evening, and his own imperfect 
recollection of the track. Thus was he doubly doubtful ; and 
as many persons, who, while two threatening evils lie before 
them, when they should seize on the readiest mode to escape 
from that which is most certain, suffer the time for action to 
elapse in deliberation, till all hope is past; so it is most likely 
would Agos now have done, had not the case decided for 
itself, by the appearance of Sir Equitan : for the knight, tired 
of waiting for his tardy esquire, had followed him by the tract 
of his horse's feet in the ground, and joined him at the moment 
the first distant peal of thunder muttered in a low and con- 
tinued sound. 

" Agos," said Sir Equitan, " it is in vain to seek for human 
direction in such a place as this wild forest, and at such a 
time. We have assuredly lost our road; let us guide our 
horses to yonder knoll where the trees are thickest, and there 
rest, till morning shall relieve us from our present strait." 

Agos paused, and ere he made a reply, seemed to be pon- 
dering if there were any scheme or invention within the com- 
pass of his own brain, that could supply a remedy against a 
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supperless lodging in a lonely wood. " I have seen much, 
and endured much," at length exclaimed the Esquire ; " but 
never till this hour did I look to satisfy my hunger by the a(ir, 
my thirst by the rain-drops, to find rest in a hurricane, and to 
say matins with the thunder for a chorus. But such is the 
life of those who think to gain heaven and good fortune by 
the way of arms. Nevertheless, Sir Equitan, when no help 
can be found, we must even take up a friar's trade, and with 
something more of honesty; for what they preach we need 
practise, and shew to these trees, for these are likely to be our 
only witnesses, a true and holy patience. I have eaten with 
thee, my master, I have pledged thee in the wine-cup, and this 
night will I fast with thee ; but such a fast as the devil shall 
make account of, for it is sore against the will." 

The travellers now proceeded as fast as the path, overgrown 
with brambles and almost choked with long grass and weeds, 
would admit. They had nearly gained the knoll, when sud- 
denly a slight rustling of the leaves was heard near them ; and 
immediately a quick and light step, as if of some one who 
hastily passed on, struck upon their ear. 

" Stop ! whoever thou art, for the love of heaven and all the 
•aints," exclaimed Agos; "stop, and guide two starving tra- 
vellers through these dismal paths." 

No answer was returned ; and Agos, springing from his 
horse, gave the reins to Sir Equitan to hold the animal, and 
made innnediately towards the spot whence the steps were 
heard, with the quick and eager effort which men use when 
rushing upon an enterprise they are determined to accomplish. 
The path through which he ran directly crossed a second path 
that led from another part of the forest. The Esquire paused 
not a moment, and in his haste to meet the unknown person, 
the sound of whose steps had alone been his guide, he came 
so suddenly in contact with him, that, like two vessels carried 
on, the one by a fresh gale, and the other by a rapid current, 
they met, and struck with such force, that the weaker was 
nearly borne down by the stronger. 

Agos, who had thus caused the stranger almost to measure 
his length upon the ground, and fearing lest upon his rising 
he shomd lose the only opportunity that seemed likely to offer 
itself to free them from their perplexity, scarcely knowing 
what he did, suddenly and without explanation seized upon 
the other, and bade him for the love of St. Mary to give some 
durection, or to guide him through the forest. 

"And who are you, "replied the stranger, "who thus rudely 
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demand it? your rough courtesy may be repaid in kind. I 
know not that either my leisure or my inclination may wait 
upon your occasions. I am not used to be commanded by such 
as you appear. These woods offer wide paths, and liberty 
enough, for such as have known perhaps the prison and the 
gyves." 

" The prison and the gyves !" re-echoed Agos. " Hark thee ! 
youngster, for you are but a boy. If that lambs wool, that 
grows upon your head, but visits not your chin, did not pro- 
tect you, my steel had paid such insolence, and I had taught 
you, that no leech can lay the fever of a saucy tongue with 
half so cool a medicine. I am a gentleman ; and therefore 
guide me, and yonder knight who is riding towards us, through 
this forest, or I will use one of its boughs so well upon your 
back, that you shall need no penitential scourge for many days 
to come." 

"Keep your threats for those who may heed them," replied 
the stranger, " I do not fear you. Let me pass on; for whilst 
I tarry, I shall but laugh at the folly of one who thinks to 
find assistance at his need by the use of a rough hand, and 
the asking of a rude tongue." 

Agos, whose temper was none of the coolest, was now 
roused between the dread of the prospect before him and the 
insolence of the stranger, to such a height, that he had raised 
his arm to put part of his threat in execution, when Sir 
Equitan rode up, and by his presence checked the anger of 
the one, and the audacity of the other. 

"What foolish broil is this?" said the Knight; " vou left me 
but now to seek some way to escape the discomiorts of the 
night passed in a lonely wood, and do you think to cure the 
evil by an idle quarrel with a mere youth? Wherefore is all 
this? — ^but oiu* necessities have little time for debate. Prithee 
tell me, young stranger, are you of these parts? and can you 

fuide me to the castle of the noble Gaston Phoebus, Count de 
oix? I will repay your pains with something more than 
thanks." 

"I can, sir Knight," replied the boy, in a gentler manner, 
" I can guide you to my Lord de Foix, but your thanks shall 
be my only guerdon; for I am not one of those who make a 
craft of service. Yet you shall hardly reach the castle ere 
nightfall. I came thence to-day, and passed some hours at 
angling in a neighbouring stream that waters this wide forest. 
Whilst waiting for one of my companions, who promised there 
to join me, and bear me company back to the castle; ex- 
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hausted with fatigue and heat, I threw myself under an oak 
tree, and having fallen asleep, am hut now awake, to find 
myself alone, and the night coming on, with a storm for its 
herald. My haute was little less than yours to seek shelter, 
and I was ahout to make my way to the monastery of St. 
Mary's, which stands upon the horders of this forest. Thither 
can I conduct you, and I douht not Prior Philip will give you 
welcome, and a lodging for the night. And when day returns, 
I will he your guide to the castle of my nohle master, the 
Count de Foix.' 

"Let us on then, good youth," said Sir Equitan, "and 
prithee mount hehind me ; it will save your lahour and hasten 
our purpose, and I will guide the horse as you direct." 

The hoy instantly sprang up, and seated, himself upon the 
courser, with the light and agile hound of one accustomed to 
the athletic exercises of the youth of that period. " Thou art 
nimhle as a hare," cried Sir Equitan, "when she springs from 
her pursuers. I will warrant thee used to the manage, and 
the chase. Tell me who art thou? what is thy state, and thy 
name?" 

"Truly," answered the boy, " I am one of those who have 
had some rubs with Fortune, in her angry mood. I was bom 
in England. My parents were of genUe blood, but poor, for 
the wars had ruined them. They died when I was yet a child ; 
and some time after, I followed a gallant knight, who was my 
kinsman, in the office of a page. We came mto France, and 
at length visited the court of the Count de Foix, where I was 
so well liked for my qualities, that on my master's return to 
his native country he left me at Orthes, in the honourable 
employment of page to the beauteous Lady Jane of Boulogne, 
who is a ward to my Lord de Foix." 

"And what are your qualities," said Agos, "that should 
constitute you a Squire of Dames? do they lie in that malapert 
tongue? Is it for that you are the chosen favourite to attend 
my lady, when she needs a civil varlet?" 

"My qualities," rejoined the Page, with an affected air, 
" are such as you are little acquainted with, having no spice 
of them in your own rude spirit. I ride with my lady to the 
chase; for her delight 1 awake the echoes of the wood, that 
mock my merry horn. And sometimes, before the lark sings 
his matins to the dawn, before his wing can brush the fresh 
dew from the rose, I pluck it for her, trembling on its stalk, 
and give it her to grace her beauteous bosom. Sometimes I 
soothe her with the harp or with my song. In her chamber 
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I discourse to her on love and chivalry. I follow her to the 
mass, to court, or to shrift. When she is merry I laugh with 
her, when sad I weep. I can hear a letter for my liady, a 
token or a message. I can speak the truth to her, and now 
and then I can tell a lie for her. In short, I am page of 
honour to the fairest lady that heaven ever smiled upon. This 
is my state; and for my name, it is simply William, or as men 
call me, in memory of my birth. Will of the West, the merry 
English page." 

"Thou hast most page-like qualities indeed," said Sir 
Equitan, " and of thy lady, who is so fair, thou shalt hereafter 
tell me more. But Agos has advanced before us. Who is it 
that crosses our path, and even now stops him? I cannot 
plainly distinguish through the twilight, but by his long robes 
it seems as if it were some one clad in the garb of a monk." 

And so it was. For upon Agos having advanced a few 
paces .before his master, whilst William was summing up his 
own qualities, he was suddenly stopped and accosted by one 
of the order of St. Francis, or the Friars Minor, whose duty it 
was to wander about the world, preaching boldly the gospel of 
Christ, warning the sinner, encouraging the penitent, and de- 
nouncing the judgments of God, without fear, or respect of 
persons : begging as pilgrims, and receiving from the hand of 
charity the common necessaries of life. 

The friar, who now addressed Agos, was attired in the habit 
of his order, in a long gown of gray stuff, surmounted by a 
black mantle, that fell in ample folds about his limbs. A white 
linen cloth appeared around his chin and neck, and hung as 
low as the bosom. A cord of common rope, from which de- 
pended a rosary and cross, was girt about his waist. His feet 
were bare. 

"What would you, friend, with me?" inquired Agos, who 
seemed impatient of the least delay. " We have no time to 
lose; speak quickly, and let me pass on. You cross my path." 

" I am a poor brother," said the Friar, " of the order of St. 
Francis, I seek hereabouts the monastery of St. Mary; where 
I mean this night to crave the rights of charity, and I pray 
you to direct me to it." 

"Thither we are going ourselves," replied Sir Equitan, who 
had stopt his horse to listen to the friar; "you are welcome, 
holy man, to bear us company." 

"Thanks," said the stranger, "I will gladly go with you." 

"Get up then behind me," cried Agos, "without delay. 
Say no more thanks, and in heaven's name let us hasten on." 
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"I may not do that," replied the Franciscan: "know ye 
not that a hrother of the order of the hlessed St. Francis is 
forbidden alike to ride, or to cover his feet, that he may 
always be exposed to hardship and toil; that, as travel is a 
part of his duty, he may have a constant cause of pain and 
mortification present with him, in his way of life, which is 
destined to wanderings, poverty, and obedience." 

"For thy wanderings — ^holy friar," said Agos, "thou canst 
not have a fitter place than tnese woods to exercise them in ; 
and here too thy poverty will find no tempter to shake its 
virtue; for thy obedience — should the wicked spirit get the 
mastery, and bid thee hang thyself, to be rid of such evils, 
these trees are high enough to swing upon. And thy own 
cord will do vengeance on thy own neck for the sorrows it 
has spared thy back. If thou wilt go with us, why mount 
behind me, it is but confessing another sin; and tnou wilt 
have the plea of necessity for its commission, which all sin- 
ners cannot offer. Those who sin wantonly, do it for the 
pleasure of Satan ; those who transgress, to follow mere incli- 
nation, to satisfy their own. But the sins of necessity are such 
as a man may sleep under, and cure by an extra whipping, 
and for which the saints and the church provide wholesofhe 
remedies. But if thou wilt be obstinate we must even ride 
on, and bid thee exercise another christian virtue, that of 
patience with thy enemies, for thou wilt not call such as leave 
thee benighted in a wood, thy friends." 

"I forgive your jests," said the Friar, "but I will not break 
the vow of my order. No! I would sooner perish. Good 
even' to you, friend, for such I will still call you, as my fellow 
being, as the creature of that good Providence whom I serve, 
and who will not abandon one that observes the vows made 
at his altar." 

"We will not leave you thus," said Sir Equitan; "no, holy 
man, you who respect the obligation of your vows to heaven, 
shall find that we respect the charities of man to man : walk 
by our horses' sides, and we will slacken our pace to accom- 
modate yours." 

"We are not far," observed the Page, "from the monastery 
of St. Mary, we may yet reach it before the storm bursts 
upon us." 

To the infinite dissatisfaction of Agos, the whole party now 
slackened their pace to accommodate the poor Franciscan, 
whose fatigue did not allow him to make any great speed. 
Agos had Uttle reverence for firiars of any kind, and could ill 
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brook the least delay for their service, but he was obliged to 
submit to the will of his master. Agos had led the free and 
joyous life of arms; and though from habit he feared not 
death in the field, yet his imagination pictured it to him in 
terrific colours, when its visitation was accompanied by hunger 
in the woods. 

Whilst the party journeyed on towards the monastery. Sir 
Equitan questioned the friar respecting the purpose of his 
present wanderings, and was surprised to hear that he was 
going to the castle of the Count de Foix. "Surely, holy- 
man," said he, "the festival which that lord is about to hold^ 
the gay court, thronged by high- bom dames of rarest beauty, 
by knights from the most distant provinces of France, can be 
no place for one of your profession?" 

"You are in error," replied the Friar, "this festival is the 
very cause of my going thither. I go to warn the young of 
the deluding snares of pleasure; to shew the old, that whilst 
they revel, they do it upon the very verge of the grave, that 
is opening to receive them. In fine, I go to preach the 
terrors of a future Judgment, to denounce vengeance on the 
sinner. I have before visited the court of De Foix, when I 
spoke to the Count such things as it would have been better 
for himself had he heeded them. I warned him of the con- 
sequence of passion. Truth made me bold, but her simple 
words sound harsh in the ear of princes; my warning was 
neglected, and my Lord de Foix — but no more of that. I 
seek his court again, and for a better purpose. Some feelings, 
some objects, I surely must find changed. Yet no matter, I 
will still speak with the voice of truth. In this life, the ful- 
filment of our duties must not be measured by their success; 
it is enough for us, that we take heed to practise them. Their 
benefit or their failure rests with heaven." 

"You speak somewhat mysteriously of my Lord De Foix," 
said the Page ; " I am of his household. I have been shel- 
tered by his bounty, and fed at his board. And more than 
this, I have had from him what, to the poor dependent, is of 
greater worth than the gold of princes, I have nad gracious 
words of kindness from him. Thus bound to love the Count 
de Foix, I will not rest silent, and hear my master named in 
terms that imply dishonour. I know him to be great and 
noble. Speak the truth, and that shall never defame him." 

"Heaven forbid I should speak other than truth," replied 
the Friar. " I know De Foix to be great and noble, where 
passion does not interfere. I can speak his praise, but I 
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cannot flatter. Yet this is not the point; J have uttered 
nothing derogatory to his honour nor to his dignity." 

"You have uttered no positive accusation," said Sir Equitan, 
"but still you dropt some words, sufficient to excite curiosity, 
if not suspicion, since you coupled your remarks with a degree 
of insinuation, and insinuations are worse than a direct 
charge : the latter speaks plainly, and may he challenged by 
direct means — it is like a foe, who meets us in the light of 
day; but insinuation, like the assassin who stabs us in the 
dark, deals forth the wound whilst the destroyer is shrouded 
from detection." 

"Ay," said Agos, gladly putting in a word, when the dis- 
course was likely not to be very favourable to the friar, " give 
me anything but fighting in ambush; I like no archer hid 
behind a hedge ; yet even he, when his arrows are all spent, 
can harm no more : yet draw but a monk's cowl over your 
head, and closed in by a hedge like that, the tongue shall let 
fly such shafts of detraction, that never cease, till they kill 
the character at least, if not the man." 

" Peace, sinner!" said the Friar: "defame not those whose 
tongues are consecrated to the will of heaven. Our just 
reprehension of sin is termed by the world, slander; our 
admonitions, insolence. But what good thing is there that 
prejudice will not despise? The very virtues of the just are a 
reproach to the evil minded; and the bad part of mankind, 
judging the hearts of others by the dark colour of their own, 
attribute to all alike, either open sin or hypocrisy. For 
these things we grieve. Yet no man is perfect; and to our 
own character^of monitor, in reprehension for the errors and 
crimes of other men, we have to add that of penitent for oiu: 
own. 

" In faith, a wholesome argument," cried Agos, " that 
should help thy conscience to let thee get up behind me upon 
my horse, and not delay us thus by preaching in the woods : 
for as I am what thou termest me, a sinner, thou, who art a 
penitent, shouldst give me thy assistance. For notwithstanding 
thy admonitions, depend upon it, sin will ever ride on first, 
and give penitence the crupper; seldom will she resign the 
reins,, if sne be once mounted, till either a great fall, or mere 
weariness, oblige her to it : for she gains her firm sitting, just 
as much by habit, as a horseman does his place in the saddle." 

" Your words are light, and yet they speak too sad a truth," 
rejoined the Franciscan. 

The Page now declared they were near the boundary walls 
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of the monastery of St. Mary, and the party pursued their 
route, rejoiced at the intelligence, yet not much disposed for 
conversation during the remainder of the way. 

And thus shall we leave them to finish their little journey 
towards the monastery, whilst we say a word or two to the 
reader, in our own character, proposing to he to him, like the 
Chorus in the plays of the olden time, who, when a seasonable 
pause occurred by the close of a scene or the ending of an act, 
just stept in before the curtain, and gave the auaience such 
mtelligence as it was most fitting they should receive, for the 
better comprehension of the plot and circumstances that were 
going on during the performance of the piece, but which 
they were not likely to gather in plain ana absolute terms, 
from the characters themselves. Following therefore a similar 
intention, with a hope of commimicating to our reader what- 
ever knowledge we may possess of our subject, and giving 
him at least as clear a view as we ourselves have of the scene 
of our story, we shall now offer a few remarks respecting 
feudal manners, and the ancient and honourable office of page 
—an office so proudly held by our young friend William, or 
Will of the West. 

At a time when three-fourths of Europe might be justlj^ 
considered in a barbarous and uncultivated state of society, 
the exercise of arms in some measure supplied the imperfect 
administration of defective laws: many being compelled to 
withstand the efforts of tyranny, or the rapine of injustice, by 
individual prowess. So that those claims of liberty and 
natural right, which in more civilized times are dispensed by 
the legislator, were then, in many instances, alone to be sup- 
ported by the point of the sword. • 

The plea of necessity is generally that of nature, and whilst 
it was confined by our ancestors to the defence of what everj' 
man might justly feel to be his own property, or privileges, 
much might be said in favour both of its utility and of its 
moral justice. The abuse therefore of the system, and not its 
existence, became dangerous. The passions of individuals 
interfered, created causes of enmity, and pleas of discontent, 
to satbfy some private end that had no foundation in natural 
right. Thus were the weak, or the defenceless, frequently at 
the mercy of any one who possessed the means or the power 
to accomplish the purposes of a private grudge. 

'I'he abasement and misery of the people have ever been 
found the certain consequences of the unlimited exercise of 
arbitrary power, as it is alone in the general administration of 
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impartial laws, that a barrier can be found of sufficient strength 
to withstand the fatal effects of private passion and individual 
feeling. The system, therefore, of seeking redress for wrongs 
by the sword, which so much prevailed during the Midme 
Ages, might, perhaps, but for the spirit of chivalry which 
accompanied it, have reduced the whole state of Europe into 
one great theatre of savage outrage. The martial character, 
the generous feeling, and the high sense of honour, which 
were considered indispensable qualities in the profession of a 
knight, not only served as a protection to the weak, but, in a 
very great degree, softened by their influence the rigour of 
the times, and prevented those dangers which threatened 
society at large from the universal practice of constant and 
domestic warfare. 

A strict observance of the laws of chivalry, like those of 
honour in modem days, formed a part of the character of a 
gentleman, or one of birth and breeding. These laws were 
so early and so forcibly impressed on the mind of youth, that 
they became, as it were, a bridle to regulate and curb the 
passions of the individual; for that knight was ever held 
recreant and base, the very scorn of his fellows, who, to 
satisfy a private resentment, or even a purpose of just indig- 
nation, would attempt anything that militated against the laws 
of his order. 

The early and devoted attention of such as were designed 
for knighthood, to the fair sex, served also to refine their 
manners, and to create a delicacy and benevolence of mind, 
that subdued the ferocious spirit which is generally found to 
exist in warlike and uncultivated society. With the young 
cavaliers, love preceded in its influence the actual existence 
of the feeling. It was a sentiment rather than a passion; 
they were taught even from childhood to consider it as a merit 
inseparably connected with whatever was great or generous 
in the character of man, as the peculiar distinction of virtue. 

The altar of love was that at whose pure shrine no incense 
must be offered, but such as was worthy of its object; before 
whose flame whatever was noisome or unseemly perished; 
whose warmth, whilst it glowed within the heart, and de- 
lighted the fancy, created, animated, inspired in the imnd of 
its votaries great attempts and glorious achievements. This 
delicate commerce with the other sex, wholly free from liber- 
tinism, banished from its intercourse whatever was gross or 
unbecoming; and though each knight, at a more advanced 
period, devoted his affections to some fair individual who 
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became the mistress of his heart, and to whom he referred 
all his honours, yet a general reverence and admiration for 
the sex at large was early cultivated in his bosom. 

This feeling, whilst it was often recognised by the name of 
love, more frequently bore the character of friendship. It 
partook of its kindnesses and its confidence, without the 
alarms of violent emotion, and knew neither the watchful 
vigilance of suspicion, nor the tortures of jealousy. To the 
constancy of that friendship which subsists between men, it 
superadded a devoted zeal, and the refinements of polite man- 
ners. The very restraint which it possessed, arising from the 
difference of sexes, preserved the dignity of its character, by 
preventing its degenerating into rude familiarity. 

In these ages, it is true, the notions of love were carried to 
such a height, that they obtained in after times, by way of 
expressing their extravagance, the title of Romance ; but this 
very romance of feeling, however extravagant, although half 
ideal, became the standard of excellence; the mould, as it 
were, in which virtue endeavoured to model her own image, 
to induce an imitation of her finer beauties in those who 
copied from her. The more perfect the model proposed for 
the imitation of others, the nearer will that imitation arrive at 
excellence : like the painter who copies the inimitable statues 
cf antiquity, that he may give to his own delineations of 
common nature the refined and poetic grace of Grecian 
genius. 

The profession of chivalry, during the Middle Ages, was 
universally considered the chief honour of all of noble blood; 
and many who had not the distinction of birth to confer 
dignity upon their name, eagerly sought, by following a pro- 
fession so replete with danger, to acquire for themselves that 
renown they could not claim from ancestry. This martial 
spirit was encouraged by the chief nobility; for at a time when 
the courts of the feudal barons frequently rivalled both in 
splendour and in power those of kings themselves, it became 
a part of their policy, as well as of their magnificence, to 
attach to their own house a number of spirited and warlike 
retainers. 

To further the accomplishment of this object, the courts of 
the barons and petty princes were always open for the recep- 
tion of the children, not only of such nobles as were deceased 
or disabled by war, calamity or imprisonment, from protecting 
their offspring, but also of those of less elevated birth. In 
these courts the young persons received their military educa- 
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tion, became attached to the service of their lord, and finally, 
after having gone through the several grades of chivalry, 
were knighted by him, and called into the field ; sometimes 
to make war upon a neighbouring baron, sometimes to defend 
their own territories, and even occasionally to oppose their 
legitimate sovereign. 

The youths thus trained to arms were, during their infancy, 
committed to the charge of women ; they were given over to 
the instruction of a governor, when they had arrived at their 
eighth or ninth year, and at this period their military educa- 
tion commenced. They were accustomed to the chase, and 
so all athletic exercises. They were taught the manage of 
the war-horse, and clad in a suit of armour adapted to their 
dze and years, which was increased in bulk and weight as 
they grew older and stronger. They were made to practise 
in the lists the use of the lance and the sword. Their agihty 
was put to the test, by making them vault into the saddle 
whilst their charger was at full career within the ring. They 
were obliged to equip both themselves and their horses at a 
few minutes' warning ; to bear hardships, to endure fatigue, 
and to venture their lives in the pursuit of glory. 

To such as were designed for a military life (and sometimes 
to others), the first situation assigned was that of page, a 
station, in its higher .branches, of considerable honour; the 
meaner or body pages, as they were called, who were not 
destined to bear arms, being little else than family servants. 
The page of the first order was taught to love his God, and to 
fear and reverence the church with all her holy mysteries and 
superstitions; and although this fear was sometimes lost in 
the after-licence of a military career, yet a tincture of it 
generally accompanied the man through life. 

The next great precept instilled into the bosom of the 
youth, was that of devotion to the fair sex; and he was made 
to select some beautiful and aimiable lady in the court or 
castle, to whom his services were to be more peculiarly 
directed. It became his duty to attend upon her, both in 
her public and her private hours of amusement; to follow 
her to the chase, the ball, the banquet, and the church; to 
bear her company in her journeys, carry her messages, and 
present to her the wine-cup at the board. 

These services were also occasionally rendered to the lord 
or the lady, by the pages who were thus especially devoted to 
some damsel of their train. The favour thus bestowed upon 
them, by their noble protectors, and the praises they received 
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from the mistresses of their youthful affections, often in- 
fluenced the conduct of these hoys throughout their after-life. 
The former made them faithfld and zealous in the discharge 
of their military duties, and the latter raised in them an emu- 
lation of spirit, a courteous and gallant hearing, alike orna- 
mental to the knight, either at the court or in the field. 

The liheral protection given hy the nohles to youths who 
were sometimes either orphans, illegitimate, friendless, or 
wholly unprotected, not only proved a source of immediate 
benefit to the benefactors themselves, but raised a spirit of 
emulation in their children ; whilst the ties of affection, thus 
early formed between the young persons in the happy hours 
of open-minded infancy, in their future lives frequently 
became a bond of indissoluble friendship. So that the adopted 
page and the son of his lord, when each had attained the 
nonour of knighthood, were often brothers in arms : by this 
fraternal union, they were bound to espouse the cause, and 
become the mutual protectors and abettors of each other. 

The old romances speak often of these early and faithful 
attachments; and some honourable instances of them have 
been mentioned by the ancient chroniclers. In a few cases, 
the favours thus bestowed by the lord upon a favourite retainer 
might plant in an ungenerous mind the seeds of jealousy, 
that ripened into malice in the bosom of a kinsman, or even 
of his own son. But such instances were rarely seen to be the 
consequence. 

The next step to knighthood, on quitting the post of page, 
was that of becoming an esquire, whose office to attend upon 
the knight is generally known. There were also esquires 
devoted to the service of the lady of the castle, and her lord; 
and others, who filled the place of chamberlains, to whose 
charge was committed the keeping of the jewels, the plate, 
and whatever was held most precious in the household. The 
highest post of this nature was that of body squire, who bore 
the pennon of the knight in action, and followed him in all his 
most perilous enterprises and adventures. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE PRIORY. 



— — Like one that stands upon a promontor j 
And spies a far-off shore where he would tread. 
Wishing his foot were equal with his eye, 
And chides the sea that sunders him from thence ; 
Saying— he*ll lade it dry to have his way. 

Shakspbarb. 

The Priory of St. Mary, towards whose walls, in the last 
chapter, we left the young P^e conducting the travellers, 
was situated on the borders of the extensive forest of Orthes, 
near the town of that name, then the capital of Beam. It was 
a vast and magnificent pile of Gothic structure; having large 
gardens within its bounaary walls. These were thick, strong, 
and battlemented, calculated for defence in case of an attack 
from without, and flanked by many a ponderous tower. The 
state of society at this period rendered such fortifications 
necessary, even to the monks; the sanctity of their religious 
life being insufficient to guard them from the pillage that 
generally followed the incursions, either of a neighbouring 
baron, or the assaults of the free bands, so common in this 
part of Europe. 

The monastery was beautifully situated in a romantic valley 
of the province, commanding a view of the town and castle of 
Orthes; its rich and fertile plains abounding with corn, flax, 
and vineyards. It was sheltered by the forest from the northeni 
winds; and towards the south, as far as the eye coiUd extend, 
appeared this rich champaign, now glowing with the varied 
tints of summer, that gave an additional charm to its own 
natural character of beauty. Here and there appeared a 
town or hamlet glittering in the sunshine like specks of silver, 
relieving by their contrast the dark green colour of the masses 
of wood, formed by the fir-tree, so common in this province. 

The river Gave, that watered Beam, stole, winding in its 
course, through these delicious valleys, and was seen, now of 
a light blue, then of a darker colour, sparkling or obscured, 
and changing its appearance, as the passing cloud either threw 
a temporary shadow upon its clear and tranquil surface, or 

II. . c 
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left it cgain in sunshine. At length the river seemed to 
dwindle into a narrow line, as it receded in the distance to- 
wards the foot of the lof^ Pyrenees — whose tops, crowned 
with eternal snows, formed a striking contrast with the warm 
colours of the landscape that glowed beneath their base. 

Half-way up appeared hun^ as it were in mid-air many a 
strong castle ; the extent of which, though the work of thou- 
sands of human hands, shrunk into nothing, when compared 
with the huge masses of rock that varied by their projection 
the somewhat regular declivity of these mountains. The 
foaming cataract (breaking loose as it were from the confines 
of its prison within the earth) came thundering down their 
sides, carrying in its course large portions of the rocks and 
the strong and * gnarled oak * torn from its roots. 

Near to the monastery stood, as we before mentioned, the 
great forest of Orthes: a spot which, although it sometimes 
created alarm, by affording a secure and temporary shelter to 
the free bands, or to the ambuscade and skirmishing parties 
of a foe, yet in these days was more frequently the occasion 
of delight, by offering a range desirable to the hunter. It was 
here the Count de Foix (whose original Treatise upon Hunting 
and Hawking is still preserved in the royal library at Paris) 
often pursued his favourite sport ; and it was here too, that the 
prior of the monastery in question had built for himself a 
nunting-seat, as a place of relaxation from the severer duties 
of his function. 

The prior of the monastery of St. Mary, Philip of Avignon, 
(whose order was that of the Benedictines, called by way of 
pre-eminence the Holy Rule), was a man of extraordinary 
powers of mind, both natural and acquired ; and whose learn- 
ing, in the obscured state of literature of the period, appeared 
almost supernatural, as a meteor of light in the midst of dark- 
ness. Of his birth no one knew the origin ; but, by his name, 
lie was generally understood to be of Avignon. From his 
skill in negotiation, and as an able conductor of court intrigue, 
he had been employed by the pope to carry on some private 
affairs between his holiness, the king of Navarre, and several 
of the neighbouring barons. On like errands he had also been 
sent to De Foix: till the Count, struck with his talents, felt 
desirous of exclusively possessing so able an instrument, and 
attached Philip to his own service, by creating him from a 
simple priest to be the Prior of the monastery of our Lady of 
Orthes. 
That Clement shoiUd thus have suffered himself to be de- 
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pri ved of so useful an agent surprised many ; but the policy 
of courts, it is to be presumed, was oftentimes as mysterious 
in the fourteenth century, as in the present And some did 
not scruple to whisper (when they were far from Avignon), 
that his holiness, although he valued the useful agency of 
Philip's abilities, yet thought the splendour of his tiara some- 
what lessened by its serving as a glass to reflect the brilliancy 
of those talents which he intended should help to gmde, but 
not dazzle the eyes of his consistory. And others thought, 
perhaps with truth, that jealous, as it was known even the 
Holy See itself was of the power of De Foix, it might be found 
expedient to suffer one of the pope's own creatures to be 
placed near the person of the Count, who might still act as a 
useful emissary for his holiness of Avignon. 

Such were the whispers of the time; but, true or false. Prior 
Philip heeded them not, nor was he so deeply concerned for 
the interests of any one, whether pope, king, or count, as for 
his own. He was one of those bemgs who resolve to make all 
things subservient to their own immediate purpose ; and his 
purpose was ambition. He had studied mankind, not for 
speculation but for profit; and his philosophical contemplation 
of his fellow-creatures was bounded by the view of making 
them serviceable to himself. 

Keen in observing each finer light and shade of the human 
character, he knew how to adapt both circumstances and 
occasions to the prevailing passion or the humour of the 
individual he had to deal with ; and whilst he resolved upon 
the accomplishment of some object that was to further his 
views, he artfully connected with his own hidden motive some 
plausible interest of the party concerned; and would fre- 
quently, by letting fall a sentence, offering a remark, hinting 
a possibility, or dropping an insinuation, give rise to those 
very suggestions he dared not openly avow; and which, by 
these means, appeared to the persons themselves the sole 
result of their own councils, whilst, in fact, they arose from 
the expert cunning of the monk. 

A great observer of past actions, he was a cool calculator of 
future and remote possibilities; and with him, when they 
concerned his own advancement, these were far from being of 
an humble nature. Great in his ambition, he disdained to fix 
it upon minor objects ; yet, whilst the termination of his views 
was of a lofty character, he did not overlook the minute steps, 
that must be passed before the boundary of their summit 
could be attained. 

c 2 
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Full, therefore, of plots for gaining a possible advantage ; 
steady, patient, and perseyering in execution ; undaunted by 
mischance, and resolute in his purpose, Philip of Avignon 
already enjoyed the day-dream of his greatness. And ever 
mindful that '^lowliness is young ambition's ladder," he had 
already, by its aid, climbed some of the slippery heights of 
fortune; and looked with a serious hope to the attainment 
of that summit of his desires, where he was ultimately to 
bind his ambitious brows with nothing less than the triple 
crown. 

But like all projectors of vain and human ambition, if their 
object be great or small, he saw only, in the contemplation of 
his own projects, the fair side of the picture. Exalted by his 
opinion of his own powers, their energies turned what seemed 
almost impossible into probable. And whilst in his imagina- 
tion Philip stept forward from prior to abbot, from abbot to 
bishop, from bishop to cardinal, and from cardinal to the deputy 
of heaven upon earth, the keeper of its sacred keys; whilst thus 
he revelled in the luxury of thought, and sometimes decorated 
this picture of himself, drawn by his fancy, with the red hat 
or the purple robes of office, he was, in fact, but walking the 
rounds of nis own little territory, as prior of the monastery of 
St. Mary of Orthes, dependent on the Count de Foix, and 
only hoping to gain advancement by the cunning of intrigue 
and the influence of money. 

Of the power of the latter, Philip was by no means ignorant; 
and, next to that which had descended from the blessed St 
Peter himself, he thought no key could so well bind or unlock 
the treasures most to be desired on earth, as that of worldly 
gold. To possess such a key was to be possessed of power in 
its most active form ; yet, for the present, Philip viewed only 
its shadow, but longed to grasp the substance. 

Plans, possibilities, and expectations kept alive his hopes; 
and whilst he calculated upon gaining advancement, or of 
rising on the death of another, there was one thing Prior 
Philip quite forgot — that he was himself mortal ; and possibly 
before his views could be accomplished, might himself fill up 
that grave in which his calculations had already quietly 
interred others. 

Upon the evening of that day on which we opened the first 
chapter, the prior was seated in his own apartment, engaged 
in making designs for some improvements in the church of 
his monastery, that were to be executed at the expense of 
De Foix; for, amongst his other talents, Philip possessed that 
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of an able architect. Indeed the most eminent persons of that 
class were then found wilhin the seclusion of the monasteries. 
Philip sat attentively considering his subject, with the parch- 
ments before him, his pen in his hand, and various mathe- 
matical instruments scattered upon the table. 

He was this evening dressed, not in his costly robes as prior, 
such as he wore on days of ceremony, but in the ordinary 
habit of the Benedictines. His gown was black, han^ng 
below his feet in ample folds; the sleeves were large and mil; 
his mantle and cowl were also black; the sombre character of 
this attire being only relieved by the white chin-cloth, or 
wimple, that feU as low as the bosom. His waist was girt 
round with a broad black belt, clasped with a gold buckle. A 
rosary depended from his side ; and his only distinction, as 
prior of the brotherhood, appeared by wearing about his neck 
a chain of gold, to which was attached a cross of the same 
metal; whilst his tunic was fastened in front by a morse, or 
brooch, richly enameled, in mosaic work, with precious stones, 
and representing the Virgin Mary. 

The Prior was of that age, when the countenance supplies 
by its fixed character, its gravity and dignity of aspect, what 
it may have lost of the more captivating, but less imposing 
graces of youth ; in which is seen the intelligence of experi- 
enced manhood, without the imbecility of old age. Philip 
was tall and well formed; and by an upright carriage, a 
graceful, yet reserved demeanour, there was something about 
faim that forbade familiarity and created respect. So that 
his worst enemies, although they scrupled not to satisfy 
their spleen behind his back, felt too much awed by his 
presence to offer a personal insult, or to shew contempt. 

The general character of his aspect was that of tranquil 
contemplation : for he was one of those who possessed perfect 
self-command, and could timely check the outward expression 
of the inward workings of passion; so that it required no 
ordinary observer to know the real state of his feelings, when 
he chose to dissemble them. His forehead was handsome, his 
eyes penetrating, and but for an indescribable, yet certain 
expression they possessed, with a habit of looking as it were 
askance from out the comers of their half-closed lids, there 
was nothing striking in the character of his face which would 
lead to a suspicion of that of his heart 

The Prior was seated in a spacious chamber of the Gothic 
edifice just described, which received its principal light from 
four high-arched and richly-fretted windows; and at the east 
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end of the room, within a recess, ascended by a few steps, 
appeared a beautiful oriel window of stained glass, enclosed by 
a tracery of the finest work. The ceiling was formed of carved 
oak, perforated in various elegant devices, and decorated at 
the termination of each arched beam with a fantastic mixture 
of carved heads ; some representing those of saints, and others 
those of clowns or monsters. 

An image of the Virgin, carved in wood, and richly painted 
and gilt, stood within a niche above the doorway. The walls 
were hung with sundry pictures, highly finished, in the hard 
style and severe outline of the Gothic school; yet possessing 
that nature and simplicity so characteristic of its works. Each 
saint introduced in tnese subjects appeared with a glory around 
the head, painted in leaf gold. The principal pictures repre- 
sented the acts of the blessed St. Benedict, begmning with his 
birth at Spoleto in Italy, and bearing the date of that event, 
A. D. 480, beneath. His penance in the rocky wilderness was 
also depicted, and finally his death at his own monastery of 
Cassino. 

The lower part of the chamber was hung with tapestry 
ingeniously worked by some neighbouring nuns ; and repre- 
sented the pious labours of the holy Albus, a monk of the 
Benedictine order, who first converted to Christianity the 
province of Gascony. 

The chair in which Prior Philip was seated, was of a cha- 
racter suited to the house. It was carved in oak, and on its back 
bore the twelve Apostles. Two angels with spreading wings 
formed the arms; and singular to say, the whole weight of these 
holy personages was supported by four most incongruous 
legs; the two foremost representing a couple of Gothic devils 
playing upon the violin, and the two hinder, as many clowns 
witn their baubles in their hands. The table upon which the 
Prior leaned, was also of car^^ed oak, but only its feet could be 
seen, as the top was covered by a cloth of woollen, whose 
various colours were woven into a representation of some 
church or monastery. 

The meditations of the holy man were interrupted by the 
entrance of a monk, John the Chronicler, whose name bespoke 
his ofHce. Brother John softly raised the latch, and with a 
noiseless step stole into the room : where advancing a few 
paces he made a profound reverence to his superior, but did 
not speak, as if fearful of disturbing his reverie, and awaited 
some word or notice from the Prior to begin the conversation. 
The monk brought with him a roll of parchments, and an 
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illuminated book,* upon the margin of whose pages, depicted 
with minute attention, appeared the subjects illustrative of the 
work upon which the Chronicler had been engaged. 

" Good even*, brother John," said the Prior, putting down 
his pen, and slightly inclining his head, as he addressed the 
monk, " What have you there?" 

" I have brought, holy father," said the Chronicler, " the 
book I wrote at your desire, and which Walter the Illuminator 
has just finished, that it may be ready, as you directed, to 
present to the Count de Foix, at the festival of our Lady. I 
have brought also these parchments, which it has cost me 
much trouble to erase, and clear of their original matter, in 
order to make room for the homilies of the blessed St. Hilde- 
bert. The matter of these writings was in the Latin tongue, 
composed by one Sir Titus Livy, a great heathen : knowing 
that aftertimes would never.think of liira, whilst my chronicles 
would be read by the latest posterity, 1 have not scrupled to 
make Sir Titus gave place to me in these parchments." 

" Thou hast done well, "said the Prior, " and hast shewn the 
proper judgment of a chronicler. But is this all you bring 
me (and he looked fixedly at the monk) — nothing but a record 
of the dead, and no news of the living? Is my messenger 
returned whom I sent to gain private intelligence at Toulouse? 
are my letters gone to Avignon?" 

"Thy messenger is not returned," replied John; "thy 
letters are on the road. But, for the certainty, that either the 
messenger, or the letters, will reach their destmation in safety, 
no one can answer. The free bands are out again scouring 
the country far and near, and Basile le Mengeant of Lourde 
leads them to pillage everywhere, save in Foix and Beam ; 
for there the good lances of the Count keep the rogues at bay, 
and our brave knights track their footsteps as the blood- 
hound does the scent : but I have other news for you, holy 
father; the Lord Peter of Roussillon is dead." 

** What ! " exclaimed the Prior, " Peter of Roussillon dead." 

* At this period the MSS; were decorated in a magnificent style, and 
every figure introduced in their illuminations, whatever might be the date 
of their story, was seen dressed in the costume of the time of the illumi- 
nator ; so that the heroes of Greece and Rome, a Leonidas or a Cnsar, 
appeared attired like knights and esquires, adorned with the emblems of 
the Romish church. These delineations were faithfully minute, carefully 
penciled and decorated with the most brilliant colouring, intermixed with 
ultramarine, and richly embossed gold, in lavish profusion: the initial 
letter of each chapter, as well as the fancied ornaments surrounding its 
page, displaying that degree of lightness, taste, and elegance, so peculiar 
to the works oiart of the Middle Ages. 
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*' It is even so/' answered John ; '' he is no more, and I am 
to chronicle the acts of the late nohle lord." 

« Nohle !" said the Prior, << he little merited that tide, brother 
John." 

" I speak it," replied the Chronicler, *^ only in respect to 
his rank and state. ' 

" I tell you, brother John, that a greater tyrant than the 
Lord of Roussillon never lived," said the Prior : " I have heard 
him boast, that he has often stormed a castle after break&st, 
handed the inhabitants whilst he unlaced his corslet, and 
made the cooks roast his dinner by the embers of the burning 
pile ; and for cold-blooded deeds he had not his equal : but he 
IS well rewarded now ; the fires of hell shall bum fiercer to 
receive him. Hark you, brother John, set him down in your 
chronicle, as his acts deserve — a villain. He was never mind- 
ful of the church. If a florin CQuld have freed his father's 
soul from purgatory, he would not give it, I would that I had 
seen him before he died ; I would have threatened him with 
the terrors of the church. Had he left some of his ill got 
wealth to pious uses, it might have helped to ease his soul from 
the grievous burthen of his sins. Of what sickness died the 
lord of Roussillon !" 

^' He took a surfeit, upon eating a dish of stewed nightin- 
gales; and so died of a fever." 

"Why, then shall our woods be musical again!" said the 
Prior ; " he would never leave a pretty songster on the bough ; 
he killed them all, to cram his stomach with fresh dainties. 
How is his wealth disposed of? Who is his heir?" 

" His son, Robert of Roussillon, is the heir. But my news 
is not yet all told : the greater part of his wealth is bequeathed 
to this monastery." 

"How! to this monastery!" exclaimed the astonished 
Prior. 

" Ay, by the faith I owe St. Benedict, it is so, indeed," re- 
plied John : " For whilst the late lord was sick, brother Fran- 
cis, of our house, chanced to be near him, and visited Rous- 
sillon out of Christian charity. He found the wretched 
sinner amazed with fear, howling and calling upon God, in 
the last agonies of death ; so Francis gave him pardon, and 
the unction, and the hopes of bliss, on the condition that he 
should apply his worldly substance to the holy uses of this 
house." 

" Francis did his duty as a churchman," answered the 
Prior; "and though the sins of the Lord of Roussillon had 
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been yet blacker than they were, such pious acts of penitence 
would wash them out The rewards of Paradise ever keep 
pace with our repentance. Roussillon is therefore now but 
the gainer even by his sins, and though his wealth was ill 
got ; yet the foresight of heaven, knowing that it would finally 
be applied to pious uses, allowed him the means of amassing 
it. The bounty of the late lord to this monastery must not 
be forgotten — ^heaven is merciful, and teaches its charities to 
all men. Roussillon was penitent, let us not be hard upon 
him. Give him therefore an honourable memory in thy 
chronicle, brother John. Let his piety be an example to 
other lords. But when are we to receive what has been thus 
worthily bequeathed to our house?" 

"Ay, there is the point," said John, "for his son Robert 
vows we shall never touch a florin of the legacy. He most 
impiously pleads as his excuse, that when the late lord, at the 
desire of brother Francis, marked his cross upon the deed of 
gift (for Roussillon being no clerk was unable to write his 
name) it was even then void, as my lord at that time was 
frenzied by the violence of the fever which caused his death. 
His son, therefore, swears he will resist our just claims upon 
his father's gold and land." 

" It shall not avail him," replied the Prior " I possess some 
interest at Avignon. He shall be outlawed, and exconmiuni- 
cated as a robber and a thief, who has pillaged the church. 
He shall be held so, till every florin be paid down upon the 
nail. The curses of his holiness shall fall upon his head." 

"Roussillon," said the Chronicler, "is such a hardened 
sinner, that he will not heed his holiness's curse ; I question 
whether he would not sell his blessing for a brace of florins. He 
says he will maintain his right, by way of arms, and you may 
choose your champion, either by trial of battle, in the lists, 
or in the courts of my Lord de Foix." 

" No," answered the Prior, " he shall do neither. We will 
instantly have him excommunicated ; and his lands, without 
reserve, shall be seized upon for the benefit of the church. 
He shall not try his cause in 'armed lists.' We will meet 
him with the arms of heaven, brother John, with the thimders 
of Avignon. He shall not carry his cause before the Count 
de Foix; for although my lord is strict in observing his prayers 
and penances, he is no great friend to the church. His son. 
Sir Evan, would be a better instrument to support her rights. 
Evan shall be named as the successor of his father. The 
Count thinks he has paid my services with making me Prior 
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of St. Mary ; and I am to wait his pleasure for a bishoprie 
forsooth. But to our business : the lands of Roussillon anaU 
be seized upon for the church. His son may starve or die, as 
he lists. It is no matter what becomes of such a profligate; 
and look, brother John, that you observe the directions I have 
given you respecting the memory of the late pious lord in 
your cnronicle." 

"I will," replied the obsequious Monk. 

" And now we speak of chronicles," said the Prior, ** I will 
give you, brother, a few precepts respecting history, that you 
may Dear them in mind, as a light of direction through the 
dimcidt paths of human learning. History should be as a 
glass, where mankind may view the actions of past ages, 
reflected clear, true, and perfect. Let wisdom therefore 
instruct you with her counsels, take impartial justice as your 
rule, let truth guide the pen, and to the latest hour of time 
your works, as an historian, will delight, instruct, and amuse 
mankind." 

Such was the speech of Prior Philip on the benefits of 
history ; and lest our readers should think these latter instruc- 
tions not quite consistent with the former ones respecting the 
Lord of Roussillon, or that the Prior designed to impose upon 
the chronicler by attempting to make himself appear what he 
was not, an impartial and upright man, we beg leave to say 
it was no such tning. Prior Philip had not the least intention 
to impose on brother John. Both knew each other to be 
villains, and both acted in concert together. There was but 
this difference between them, that the former was the greater 
rogue from possessing the greater power to be such, that of 
stronger intellect. 

Philip and John went on together like the head and the 
hands, as members of the same body ; Philip contrived vil- 
lanies, and John executed them. The one was superior in 
art and dissimulation, the other in low cunning. Each had 
some private end to accomplish, and each found an interest in 
aiding the other. Philip held the pre-eminence wholly by 
the superiority of his talents, and John became the sub- 
servient tool by the inferiority of his abilities : like a rabble 
mob, who, though they may be all bad alike, yet follow some 
arch rogue that becomes their leader, simply by having more 
wit than the wretched creatures he misleads. 

Thus, then, can we in no way account for Prior Philip *s 
last speech, except by supposing (as dissimulation was a 
leading feature in his character) he had so long been accus- 
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tomed to dissimulate in the presence of others, that from mere 
habit, he now and then did so, even before his own minion. 
Philip, in truth, mi^ht be compared to certain actors on our 
modem stage, who have been so long accustomed to the airs 
and manners of assimied majesty, or the softness of artificial 
feeling, that, when off the stage, they still stalk about, or strut 
through the purlieus of the theatre, with all the grandeur they 
are wont to exhibit before its scenes. 

At the conclusion of the last speech upon the merits of 
history, Prior Philip walked towards the oriel window we have 
before noticed, against which the rain now loudly rattled. 
*' This is a dismal evening," said the Prior; '^ and so darkened 
by the gathering storm, that the colours of yon window can 
scarcely be distinguished. One word more, and you shall 
leave me, and order my lamp hither. Have you, brother John, 
made inquiry respecting the health of the old blind bishop of 
Lescar? His diocese is in the gift of De Foix, and if any 
thing should happen to the reverend prelate, I might, perhaps 
— ^but how fares he ?" 

''Ill enough," answered John: ''his friends despair of his 
life, unless some one could induce the great leech. Master 
William de Harsley, to come from Toulouse and give his help. 
He has refused to take the journey; but it is thought that, as 
you did the doctor a service, by bringing him to attend upon 
his holiness of Avignon, he might come at your entreaty, 
would you send one of our house to solicit him?" 

"I cannot," said the Prior; "it would be wrong to send 
away our people at this time, when they should all be present 
at the festival of the blessed Virgin, the mother of God, to do 
honour to her day. And I doubt if it would be an act of 
charity to do so. The bishop of Lescar is a worthy prelate, 
holy and zealous. To defer his passage to a better world 
would be no charity. Nor let us delay that moment, when 
his darkened orbs of sight will be opened to look upon the 
glories of eternity. Still we will not be wanting in kindness 
to him — you shall visit him, brother John. The suffering 
and the good ought not to perish by a painful lingering 
death. You shall therefore take with you a mild narcotic, 
that I will prepare, and it shall help the worthy bishop to a 
gentle sleep in his last hours." 

At this instant, whilst Philip was thus hinting his foul pur- 
pose to the monk, a loud peal of thunder burst upon their 
startled ear; and the painted window, which had before been 
obscured in total darkness, was suddenly lighted up, as the 
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fires of heaven flashed from the electric clouds and illumined 
all its brilliant colours. Natural agency sometimes acts upon 
the worst minds, when moral causes would fail in their effects. 
Thus Philip, who hut a moment before could in his contem- 
plation of crime defy the great Maker of all things, trembled 
Deneath the creatures of his will, "the wind and storm ful- 
filling his word." The flash which suddenly illumined the 
glories of that window, before obscured in shade, now seemed, 
as the light of an offended and almighty justice, to strike upon 
the Prior, and to tell him that the shrouded darkness of the 
sinner's ways, in the eye of heaven, stand naked to its bound- 
less view. Philip started, and turning to John, exclaimed, 
" Some other time, we will send the drug some other time." 

No sooner had he uttered these words, than the warder's 
horn was heard to blow, and the sound was speedily followed 
by the noise occasioned by opening the heavy portal of the 
monastery. **See who is at the gates!" said Philip. 

The monk obeyed, and soon retiumed. " It is," he informed 
the Prior, "Sir Espaign du Lyon. He comes to take shelter 
for the night; for, having ridden out from Orthes, he is over- 
taken by the storm, and now craves the comfort of a bed, 
some pottage, and your own good company, to pass away the 
time.* 

"Sir Espaign du Lyon, the foolish old prater," said the 
Prior. " He is always craving some entertainment that may 
give him an occasion of gossip. However, bid him welcome. 
1 will but retire to my oratory, it is the time for prayer. I 
will then return and greet the old courtier. Do you, brother 
John, order a mass to be said in the crypt of our church for 
the repose of the soul of the late pious Lord of Roussillon. 
And let Gregory, the preaching friar, say some homily upon 
the occasion. You may yourself, brother, stay to hear it, as 
we will dispense with your attendance for the remainder of 
the evening." 

Brother John, having no great taste for homilies, excused 
himself from this permission ; and leaving the reverend Prior 
to his devotions in the oratory, he went to give orders about 
the mass, and then to seek the company of Sir Espaign du 
Lyon. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE SUPPER. 



This fellow is wise enough to play the fool, 
And to do that well, craves a kind of wit; 
He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons, and the time. 

Shakspearb. 

Wb must now return to our travellers, whom we left in the 
forest, seeking their way to the monastery of St. Mary of 
Orthes, guided thither by Will of the West. They soon 
reached its precincts; and arrived without the gates, Agos 
de Guisfort blew his horn, and the warder appeared at a loop- 
hole in one of the flanking towers of the drawbridge. Upon 
hearing the purpose of the travellers, he descended, and 
opened the wicket or small gate by the side of the large 
arched entry, to admit the party to the court-yard within. 

"And pray. Master Warder, ' said Agos, "doth thy house 
admit only two-legged animals, and not those who walk 
upon four? How dost thou think our horses can go through 
this wicket? Open speedily the great gates, and let them 
pass in." 

"It is not our custom to do so after complin," said the 
Warder. 

"Then here I stay," rejoined Agos ; "for I would rather 
batter down this door, than leave my good horse to do 
penance before the gates of the best monastery in Christ- 
endom." 

The warder after some hesitation complied, and the whole 
party entered within the court-yard of the priory, where, in 
consequence of the darkness of the evening, the travellers 
were prevented from distinguishing the beauty of the magni- 
ficent Gothic structure before them, of which we shall offer a 
brief sketch to the reader. 

The priory and great church of St. Mary's were of that fine 
order of florid Gothic architecture pecidiar to the period on 
which we treat; neither the times that passed before, nor 
those of a later date, havine produced anything that can be 
compared with it. The buildmgs of the priory were not all 
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of the same era, yet its general character was light, rich, and 
elegant: a style that may he termed midway between the 
plain and early Gothic and the innovation it experienced by 
the introduction of the compound arch and trefoiled windows 
of the fifteenth century. Nothing could exceed the magnifi- 
cence of the facade of the church, or that of its great portal. 

Above the doorway stood, in a richly fretted niche, the 
figure of the Virgin Mary, holding the infant Saviour in her 
arms, sculptured with that graceful simplicity and delicate 
feeling which characterized the works of the artists of this 
period. Immediately above these figures was seen a round 
or wheel window, of vast dimensions, glowing with the thou- 
sand dyes of its beautiful stained glass. Beyond the window, 
covering the whole fa9ade of the building, and placed within 
niches of the most exquisite workmanship, were seen the 
statues of the twelve Apostles, and sundry barons and knights, 
the latter in armour, with their lances in their hands, lliese 
had gained their elevated posts by the persons they repre- 
sented having, during their lifetime, contributed towards the 
erection of the church. 

In the compartment around the Virgin and Child appeared 
various quatrefoil ornaments. Within each of these was intro- 
duced an exquisitely carved group of figures, representing 
some subject from the Holy Scriptures; so that it might 
literally be said, there was not a stone in tlie front of this mag- 
nificent pile but appeared covered with the finest sculpture. 

The four Evangelists, larger than life, each bearing an 
appropriate emblem, stood one on each side of the outer en- 
trance of the portal, and the other two in like manner within, 
at the termination of the flight of steps before the doorway. 

On each side the portal arose a high tower, whose orna- 
ments, and pointed windows, fretted and carved into a 
housand beautiful and fantastic forms (no two of them alike), 
presented to the spectator such a combination of elegance, 
fancy, and magnificence, that the whole looked like the work 
of fairy hands, and the eye wandered on from one object to 
another in wonder and delight. The whole front of the build- 
ing was finished at the top by a light and elegant range of 
battlements, formed of open work : which might be compared, 
for beautiful variety and delicately fine forms, to the icicles as 
they hang and glitter in a frosty morning upon the leafless 
boughs of the trees. Yet (singular contrast) with that fanciful 
incongruity of the Gothic ages, carved heads were here and 
there introduced to decorate a key-stone, to ornament the 
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capital of a column, or to range along the flutings of an arch ; 
these images representing monsters or clowns, the latter 
surmounted with the cap and bells of folly : and two double- 
headed chimeras, far extending their necks beyond the build- 
ing, spouted from their mouths the water that fell above upon 
the roof- 
Before this portal, within the court-yard, stood an octagonal 
structure, with niches on each of its sides, bearing within their 
several recesses the figure of a saint or martyr. Upon the top 
appeared the Redeemer of mankind nailed to the cross ; the 
Virgin and the favourite disciple were seen on either side, with 
clasped hands and elevated looks, expressive of sorrow mingled 
with hope. Immediately below them stood St. Benedict, with 
his right hand upraised (two fingers being extended, whilst 
the rest were bent), in the act of bestowing the benediction. 
At the foot of this edifice, the pure water of a cool fountain 
played from out the huge jaws of a lion. And entering within 
a second gateway that led to another court, appeared the range 
of cloisters, on every side surrounding the square, and vying 
in magnificence of structure with the rest of the building. 

The Knight, his Esquire, the Franciscan, and the Page, 
were ushered into the common hall, where they staid whilst 
a lay brother, who acted as warder, went to announce their 
arrival to the Prior. During his absence, Sir Equitan had an 
opportunity of more minutely observing, by the light of the 
torches that burnt in the hall, the person of his young guide. 
Will of the West. 

The boy appeared to be about fourteen years old ; he was a 
handsome and a well-grown youth, with an open countenance, 
and a complexion, whose clear white was rendered more 
brilliant by the contrast it derived from the glowing effusion 
of red that overspread his cheeks. His eyes were blue, and 
possessed an animated expression of sense and feeling. His 
mouth (a feature in the human countenance that generally 
affords a certain indication of the temper of the individual) 
possessed peculiar sweetness. The lips were full, and of the 
deepest vermeil hue; whilst a smile, which had become 
habitual, played around them, and was ever ready to attend 
upon the feelings of affection, mirth, or goodwill, that filled 
the warm heart of the yomig page. His hair was of the palest 
brown, and curled in rich profusion about his head. 

Should our readers feel desirous of viewing the portrait of 
this interesting youth, we think they might be referred to the 
roydl library of Paris, where it is probable it may be seen in 
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the illuminated MS. treatise upon Hawking and Hunting 
composed by the Count de Foix. 

We fancy William there appears, amongst the pages of the 
Count, dressed after the fashion of the times, mi-parti, with 
the right leg of his pantaloon (or stocking that reached from 
the hip to the foot) of a deep blue, and the left leg of a bright 
scarlet. Upon his feet are seen the long-toed solorette, or 
pointed shoe (peculiar to the fourteenth centiuy), fastened 
across the instep bv a thong of leather. He wears in this 
portrait a green jerkin or coat, that falls half-way down the 
thigh, with full sleeves of the same colour, finishing at the 
elbow, and falling over a tight under-sleeve of scarlet. A 
black belt, intermixed with white, is slung across his shoul- 
ders, and a short dagger depends from the left side. Upon 
his head he wears a blue close cap, ornamented round the 
border, and finished with a sharp point in the centre, that falls 
over the forehead. Above the point appears a single jewel,, 
from which arise a couple of white ostrich feathers, gracefrilly 
drooping towards the back of the head. 

The dress in which William thus appears, was the general 
habit of the pages and varlets of the fourteenth century, 
sometimes varying in colour, or in its minuter parts, according 
to the taste of the lord to whose service they belonged. 

The party was soon admitted into the presence of the Prior, 
who was taking a cup of wine with Sir Espaign du Lyon and 
brother John, in the apartment before noticed. Philip re- 
ceived his guests with courtesy : for all the religious houses of 
the order of St. Benedict were especially bound to entertain 
pilgrims and travellers of every description. The Prior arose 
and noticed each person as he came into the room. 

"You are most welcome, fair knight," he said as he spoke 
to Sir Equitan, " welcome to such entertainment as this poor 
monastery affords." 

"Peace be unto this house!" exclaimed the Franciscan, as 
he slowly passed in; the words with which all the brothers of 
his order saluted the habitation where they entered to receive 
hospitality. 

"Peace be unto the house," reechoed Agos, who followed 
the friar, " but war be upon its pantry. For never before this 
night did 1 so long to commence an attack upon the whole 
race of fish, flesh, and fowl. Good even' to you, holy father ; 
we will crave your blessing, and a short grace, for we are sore 
put to it for wnerewithal to comfort and support the creature." 

"Silence, Agos," said Sir Equitan. "I crave, holy prior. 
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the rights of hospitality : for I am a stranger to these parts, 
and purpose on the morrow to seek the Count de Foix. I 
have travelled far in obedience to my vow, which binds me 
never to return to my own inheritance till I have broken a 
lance in every famous court of this kingdom, where the lists 
are free, and there are valiant knights. And hearing the 
Lord de Foix holds a festival in honour of the Virgin, I am 
come to try my fortunes in the tournament of Orthes." 

" The court of De Foix is already thronged by noble 
strangers," replied the Prior, ** and your purpose, fair Knight, 
suits your years, and your profession. This gay Esquire I 
take to be your attendant : he is welcome. My young Page 
too, we are old acquaintance. How do you, William? When 
did you leave Orthes, and how fares the noble count, and the 
ladies of his court?" 

"Hiey are all well," replied the Page; "the Lady Jane of 
Boulogne and Isabel de Gre'illy are employed in working a 
robe to be presented to the Virgin at her assumption. And 
the old Countess de la Karasse is busy in moulding a wax leg, 
which she means to offer, with her prayers, at the shrine of 
our Lady, to beg the Vir^n will in pity accept the offering 
and the prayers together, m the hope that her own leg may 
find some ease; for the Countess de la Karasse is sorely 
troubled with the gout." 

** She had better offer," said Agos, " the rich meats of stewed 
nightingales, stuffed peacocks, and the bucks' fat round 
haunches, that have helped to bring it on ; they would make 
her prayers of some avail to her disease. I know how your 
old court dames feed." 

"May a blessing be upon her work!" said the Prior, not 
heeding the free remarks of Agos; and turning to the Knight, 
he once more bid him welcome. " Go, brother John," con- 
tinued Philip, " tell the pantler to bring some refreshments to 
this chamber; it is past the hour of refection; here our guests 
shall sup, for the blessed St. Benedict hath taught us that 
hospitality should be ready at all hours to make the stranger 
welcome. ' 

Whilst these preparations were making for the supper, the 
party, excepting the Franciscan, entered into famihar dis- 
course. Indeed the wandering monk seemed to take little 
interest in what was passing, but had retired somewhat apart 
from the rest of the company, and appeared attentively view- 
ing Sir Equitan. In the course of the conversation it was 
noticed that Sir ^spaign du Lyon had for many years beex) 

II. D 
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attached to the seryice of the Count de Foix, and that there 
was not a feat of arms done within the provinces of Foix and 
Beam, hut he could give a minute account of the transactiQiL 

The desire of Sir Espaign to do so soon became evident, and 
he seemed to possess no ordinary share of curiosity in learning 
the business of other people. In fine, he was, what Prior 
Philip had termed him, a great prater, and like all praters, 
was anxious to collect matter as fuel for his intelligence. We 
take this opportunity of stating that the Sir Espaign du Lyon 
here introduced to tne acquaintance of the reader, is the same 
respectable and amusing old knight who so much delisted 
witn his long stories that venerable chronicler Sir JohnFrois- 
sart, whilst they rode together from Tarbes to the court of the 
noble Count de Foix. 

Sir Espaign du Lyon was a well-looking man, about sixty 
years old, with a certain martial air that shewed he had been 
m his youth as much accustomed to the field, as he now was 
to the court. He was dressed in a black velvet jerkin, trimmed 
with a fine fur, called minever, and a scarlet suit beneath; 
over his shoulders appeared a rich mantle of scarlet; a massive 
chain of gold hung round his neck. Upon his head he wore 
a tippet, or hood of black velvet, which was ornamented with 
a chaplct of pearls. 1'he splendid girdle that bound his waist 
supported a beautiful belt that crossed the hips, and by which 
the sword was suspended ; the last was of polished steel, and 
finely enameled at the hilt. 

Supper was at length served, when the genial kindness in- 
spired by the sight of a good meal, upon which every hungry 
member of a company is about to regale, seemed to possess 
the whole party, and the Franciscan no longer keeping in the 
background, took his seat next to Agos at the board. 

"rrithee," said the jovial Squire, turning towards him, 
<< tell me, holy Franciscan, art thou not vowed to hold a life 
of pains and mortifications?" 

"It is our duty to observe such a life," replied the Friar. 

"Why then," said Agos, "bid thy supper be of one mind 
with thy journey; for as thou wouldst not ride my horse to 
save thy legs the toil of travel, it were surely better to fast, 
and so mortify and keep down thy stomach's pride ; at least 
thou wilt eat but trencher bread and wilk3m, or perhaps a 
little senage?" 

" No," answered the Friar, " I will eat flesh ; for the brothers 
of St. Francis may partake of anything that is set before them, 
as wayfiurers and wanderers are wont to do." 
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"A wise rule, by my faith," said Agos, " for one who jour- 
neys to the banquet of a prince ; and as thou likest good meat, 
it will not taste the worse to join to thy mess a cup of good 
wine; come, friar, wilt thou drink?" 

'' No," replied the Franciscan, " wine is an enemy to wit, J 
will taste only water." 

"Well then," cried Agos, "brother John will pledge us 
in the cup, and with him too I will also taste thu venison 
pasty." 

"I will pledge thee in the cup," replied the Chronicler, 
" but I must not taste the pasty." 

"The rule of the blessed St. Benedict," said the Prior, 
" somewhat differs from that of St. Francis ; we are allowed to 
eat no flesh." 

"No flesh that is four-legged, you mean," cried Agos; 
" for brother John seems making good a siege upon yon 
capon." 

" It is even so," answered John ; " the fowls of the air, 
having but two legs, it is therefore thought the good St. Bene- 
dict did not intend to prohibit them our use, under the name 
of flesh. All creatures being two-legged are consequently 
allowed to oiur order." 

" Well," exclaimed Agos, " of all wisdom, give me that of 
hoLj church, which can expound all human difficulties, and 
rather than want a loop-hole to creep out at, will confound 
too, the very plainest things. Henceforth I will set it down 
in my memory that fowls and iish are of one genus, and so 
a fast d&j shall always be with me one of feasting. Come, 
brother John, fill up another cup : this wine is your right true 
liquor ; it warms the heart, and sparkles in the cup, giving 
joyous moments, like the bright eyes of a fair-haired Norman 
wench." 

"What knowest thou of Norman wenches, Agos?" yaid Sir 
Equitan, smiling at the gay humour of his esquire. 

" You are not then from Normandy ?" observed Sir Espaign 
du Lyon, glad to have an opportunity of putting in a word of 
inquiry, as he addressed the Knight. 

" No," replied Sir Equitan. 

" Perhaps of Bretagne, then ?" continued the inquirer. 

" No," was again the answer. 

" Or it may be of Burgundy, or Hainault ?" resumed Sir 
Espaign. 

" Of neither," said the Knight 

" England, perhaps ?" 

d2 
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" No,*' replied Sir Eqtntaii, << I am a Frencbiiuai." 

" France is a large kingdom, haTing many piOTiiiees," 
observed the courder. 

*' It hath." said Sir Equitan. 

** At, and with many inquisitiTe old knights in them too," 
retorted Agos. 

** One of your state and gallant bearing," eontiniied tiie 
infleidble Sir Espaign, irithout heeding the Squire, and think- 
ing by the use of a little adroit flattery to gain some intelli- 
gence — ** one of your state and gallant bearing must be of 
noble blood, and proud, no doubt, to boast his lineage, and the 
honour of his native province.** 

" The glory of our lineage,** said Sir Equitan, '' can do no 
honour to ourselves, unless, like a glass, we reflect the nys 
that form it : and as for the province of a Frenchman, it should 
be wherever he can serve his prince." 

"A most noble answer,*' exclaimed Sir Espaign. "i 
pledge you, to your success in arms, gentle knight, and I am 
much mistaken if that gallant n>irit has not made captiTe smne 
fair lady's affections. I would drink to her health too, if I 
knew her name; but we shall learn it. We shall find you 
out at the tournament, unless you will join me, and drink to 
her now." 

Sir Equitan held the cup to his lips, bowed to Sir Espaign 
du Lyon, and drank off* the contents without speaking. 

" Pray, old Sir Knight," said Agos, addressing the courtier, 
" dost thou ever angle?" 

**Ah! marry do I," replied Sir Espaign; "I sometimes 
follow that sport in the river Gave." 

•* Why then," continued Agos, " when you have been aittinff 
upon its banks, with your litde hazel wand in your hand, did 
you never observe, whilst you bobbed it and jerked it above 
the stream, that though you now and then hooked a young 
iish, that hardly feels his fins, yet the sly old trout, as cunning 
as the fisher, and used to his tricks, just nibbles at the bait, 
but keeping quite clear of the hook, sports awhile, and passes 
down the stream in safety? A lesson that all keen fishers may 
remember." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of 
the Sacrist, who came to speak with the Prior respecting some 
orders he had given for tne decoration of the church on the 
15th of August, the day of the assumption of the Virgin Mary. 
The Sacrist, after receiving some further orders, was thus 
questioned by the Prior. 
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'* Is the church hung with the tapestry* as I directed? Is 
the feretrum f in proper order? Are the chalices all burnished? 
And are all the ampuls X taken from their cases and arranged 
as I desired? Has the door of the tabernacle § been painted?" 

" All is done as you directed, holy father," said the Sacrist, 
" and brother Walter, the illuminator, is now^ painting the 
new right door of the tabernacle, for the old one was quite off 
its hinges." 

**And what subject is he painting upon the new one?" 
inquired the Prior. 

" Truly, that of the broiling of the blessed St. Lawrence 
upon burning coals," said the Sacrist. 

" Good," replied the Prior. 

" Good," re-echoed Agos, " holiness hath a strange accep- 
tation of terms. Now for my own part, who confess that the 
flesh upon my bones hath no great longing after martyrdom, 
were I to find the way to heaven by the grillings and roastings 
of my body, I should think it more like the fiery road to Satan's 
habitation, than the path to Paradise." 

" The death of the blessed St. Lawrence was not a voluntary 
act of his own," observed the P*rior; "he was made to sufier 
for the faith by heathens." 

"Voluntary? no, in faith," cried Agos, "for neither saint 
nor sinner, if ne be not a madman or a fool, could have much 
taste for such warm trials of his bodily constitution, and must 
know well enough that to broil his own bones can neither 
g^ve pleasure nor do honour to the power that made him." 

The monks all looked aghast, and shrugged up their 
ehoulders, as if they felt a mingled sensation of wonder and 
horror at the heresies thus freely expressed by the licentious 
squire. The truth was, Agos de Guisfort was somewhat of a 
fireethinker for his day, never friendly to the monks, nor to 
the guperstitions of their church, and being now rather warmed 
by copious draughts of wine, he forgot the respect that was 
to his entertainers. However, they deigned not to notice 



» It was customary to haug the churches with some piece of tapestry 
on the davs of festivals. 

tThe Feretrum, or bier, was generally constructed of gold or silver, 
richly worked, with divers Catholic emhlems. Feretra were used for 
carrying the host. 

J The AmpuHffi held chrism, or such relics as were best preserved in a 
phiaL They were generally of crystal. 

I The Tabernacle was often made of ivory, standing upon four feet, with 
two leaves, or folding doors, paihted both within and without. It was 
used to hold the cup (wUch contained the host) at the high altar. 
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this last speech, and the Prior continaed his intenrogatoiies to 
the Sacrist. 

" What have you done with the ampuls taken from the great 
chamber?" said he. 

''That/' replied the Sacrist, "having in it a precious tooth 
of the good St. Cecily, I put on the altar-table, by the side of 
a piece of the true cross; and the scull of St. Gregory, near die 
jaw-bones of the eleven thousand virgins, in the chapel of tl^ 
great aisle." 

''Art thou sure, brother Sacrist," said Agos, "that they are 
but the jaw-bones of those eleven thousand virgins? for, on 
my faith, should but the smallest part of their tongues remain 
in them, who knows but that the restless spirits of their original 
proprietors may work a miracle, and set them talking? and 
should they do so, St. Gregory will stand no chance at aU; for 
if the tongue of one woman will often defy priestcraft to lay it 
quiet, those of eleven thousand would set at naught the pope 
himself, and all the church to boot." 

"Do not profane holy things with such unhallowed jesta^" 
said the Franciscan sternly. 

"So, so," cried Agos, "you will have no jesting made abcnit 
these damsels. But you are right, it suits your craft; a fnar 
is never more grave, than when any of womankind are in the 
case, for then be sure he is plotting mischief, and looking more 
towards earth than heaven. ' 

"We never look at womankind," said the Franciscan, "but 
with the eyes of holiness; either in pity to them, as the 
daughters of sinful Eve, or with the brotherly love, to give 
them, on the confession of their sins, the absolution of the 
church." 

" I will wager you ten florins, " replied Agos, " and put down 
the gold, that from your own words I will prove you speak 
anything but sooth, for if you look upon them as the dauffhters 
of Eve, or take their confession, the very communication of 
their evil deeds shall corrupt the sanctity of your thoughts; 
and as for brotherly love " 

" Peace," said the Franciscan, "thou hast drunk much wine, 
and I have tasted none. [ will not therefore cope with thee 
in words. But talk not thus, of thy idle wagers ; for know 
the brothers of St. Francis are not allowed even to touch the 
smallest coin of money, be it gold, silver, or any other metaL" 

"Neither to heed women, nor drink wine, nor touch gold?'* 
cried Agos, "then may the brothers of St. Francis dispense 
with all their mortifications, for in this world they can have no 
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pleasures. And as ton sin, they may bid defiance to the Evil 
one in his own person, and throw down the gage, for if thev 
withstand such baits, nothing can possibly assault them with 
temptation." 

The Sacrist again addressed himself to the Prior. ** Some 
repair," he said, ''must be done to the Pyx* that holds the 
chain with which St Catherine bound the devil. And the 
true rod of Moses has lost the tail of the golden serpent stuck 
at the end of it." 

Agos, made bold by wine, heeded not the presence of the 
holy men, and again interrupted them, exclaiming, "Why 
then, brother Sacrist, prithee repair the pyx by one of the 
links of that same chain, and St Catherine will soon find 
another to supply its place ; for if a woman once bind the Evil 
one to her service, she will form link after link in the forge of 
sin, rather than let him loose again ; and as for the defect in 
the other relic that thou speakest of, why repair it with the 
tail of Satan himself, which cannot be out of place, when it is 
made to supply that of the serpent." 

"Where is Martin of Bigorre?" inquired the Prior. 
''Truly," said the Sacrist, "he is busy in making a crown for 
the blessed Virgin, as brother Francis is in moulding a new 
wax head for her image; and her left arm too wants repair, 
for it is ,in such a broken condition, that it will not bear the 
ropes with which she is to be taken up above the rood-loft at 
her assumption. The child held bv her right arm will do well, 
as we have bound it on tight, and dressed it in a new suit of 
clothes, made after the fashion of a pace. The Virgin's ffUe 
too, and her petticoats, are new ; and Walter the illuminator, 
who has a fine hand at devices, has painted them over with 
the souls in purgatory, and the blessed St Dunstan taking the 
devil by the nose." 

Agos was again about to offer some profane jest, when a 
frown from the Prior, and the commands of his master, 
effectually silenced the gay humoured and now somewhat light 
headed Squire. 

The Sacrist was dismissed, and the discourse presently took 
a more serious turn, relating to the affairs of Foix and JBeam. 

Here Sir Espaign du Lyon was quite at home, and told, 
with some eagerness, all he really knew concerning them; but 
still wishing to appear the great man of a great man, like 

• A Pyx, though generally appropriated to the host, sometimes contained 
rdics. The two extraordinary ones here mentioned were highly valued 
by the BoDBaa Catholic ehurcb. 
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seves in their seats, the more conveniently to look at tiie 
narrator^ they each assumed an attentive an*, wlulst dd Sir 
Espaign put on one of importance; and after dealing bis 
voice with another cup of wine, he hemmed thrice, and ^mi 
began : " You know " 

"We know nothing yet," said Agos. 

"Do not interrupt me," replied Sir Espaign. "Yon must 
know then, that about a century ago, there was a noble Couiit 
of Beam, whose name was Gaston, a great lord, and a 
valiant man-at-arms : you may see his effigy of brass in the 
church of the Friars Minor in Orthes, where he was interred, 
having caused this effigy of himself to be made during his 
lifetime ; * in it he appears dressed in his armour, the limbs in 
the effigy giving a very exact resemblance of the gigantic sise 
of his own, for he was one of the largest and the strongest 
men of his day." 

"You have now interrupted yourself," said Agos; "for 
what has the effigy of Sir Gaston de Beam to do with your 
story?" 

"You must know then," continued Sir Espa^, "this Sir 
Gaston de Beam had two beautiful daughters. The eldest he 
gave in marriage to a Lord of Armagnac, and her sister to a 
Count de Foix, nephew to the king of Arragon, whose royal 
arms, paly or, and gules, are still borne by the house of De 
Foix. Now it chanced that Sir Gaston de Beam was at war 
with the king of Castile, who entered Beam with his army, 
resolving to overrun and destroy the country. Sir Gaston 
collected his men-at-arms, and sent to his two sons-in-law, 
desiring their assistance; and that they would bring into the 
field all their knights, squires, and varlets, well horsed and 
armed. The Count de Foix instantly obeyed the summons; 
but the Lord of Armagnac, instead of doing the same, only 
sent a herald bearing letters of excuse to his father-in-law. 
I will now give you an account of the battle." 

"We can dispense with that part of the dtory," said Agos; 
" we have seen too many battles to need to hear the fashion 
of them." 

" Well then," continued Sir Espaign, "Sir Gaston de Beam 
was much angered at the conduct of his son-in-law the Lord 
of Armagnac, so he and the Count de Foix resolved to lead 
their men into the field, and without further assistance to give 

* This was a common practice. See a paper upon the sulbject of Effigies, 
written by the late Charles A. Stothard, F.S.A., and inserted in the 
Memoirs of his Life, page 32. 
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battle to the king of Castile. They did so, and the victory 
was achieved b^ the valour and address of the Count de Foix, 
who pursued his foes as far as Biscay. The kine was nearly 
taken prisoner, and only escaped by seeking shelter in an 
abbey, where he dressed himseu in the habit of a monk. The 
CastUians were completely defeated; and Sir Gaston de Beam, 
on his return to the castle of Orthes, summoned all his people 
to attend him in the great hall, where embracing the gallant 
De Foix, he publicly declared that he not only bestowed 
upon him the lands of Foix, but, after his own death, those of 
£(eam, which he had intended to bequeath to the Lord of 
Armagnac, as the portion of his eldest daughter, now forfeited 
by this base desertion of her lord in time of need. The knights 
and varlets all promised fealty to the Count de Foix, as the 
heir of Sir Gaston de Beam. But no sooner was the latter 
dead, than the Lord of Armagnac laid claim to the lands of 
Beam, and thus began a war, which has been handed down 
from father to son, oetween the two houses of Foix and Ar- 
magnac, and exists to the present day.'' 

'* You told us also, valiant Sir Fspaign du Lyon," said Sir 
Equitan, ^* that there was a second cause of quarrel between 
the present representatives of their houses." 

''That is what I am now about to relate to you," replied 
Sir Espaign, " and pray be very attentive to each particular, 
for they are all of importance. You must know then, that 
Eleanor of Comminges, a kinswoman to the present Lord de 
Foix, married John Count of Boulogne, in the hope that he 
would by force of arms regain for her the lands of Comminges, 
which had been unlawfully seized by the present Lord of 
Armagnac. But the Count of Boulogne loved pleasure more 
than battle, and staid quietly at home : a thing which so en- 
raged his wife, that she left nim for ever, to live with her own 
friends in Arragon. She brought away with her their only 
child Jane: and soon after this separation (for it happened 
some years since) the Lady Eleanor came to the court of the 
present Count de Foix, and committed to his protection her 
only child, then an infant girl, and implored him to give her 
shelter at Orthes, and guard her from the wicked designs of 
the Lord of Armagnac, who had seized upon Comminges, the 
lands to which this daughter was the rightful heir. She was 
desirous to place her with the Count, because she knew he 
was so powerful that he could protect her child, as she feared 
Armagnac would carry her off, and thus keep quiet possession 
of what he had so unlawfidly gained. The Count received 
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the fair child, Jane of Boulogne, with eveiy mark of kindness, 
and promised her mother (who is now dead), that he would 
not only hring her up as his own daughter, but at a proper 
time would endeavour to regain for her the possession of ner 
lands. 

"The first part of this promise has been strictly observed; 
but the wars and enterprises in which the Count has been en- 
gaged for some years, have hitherto delayed his intentions 
respecting the lands; but it may be he will shortly take up 
arms to do Jane of Boulogne right." 

"Arms can never be wanting, nor knights to bear them, in 
80 righteous a cause as that of the Lady Jane," said Sir 
Equitan. " Her beauty and her worth are spoken of by every 
knight who has visited the castle of Orthes. It is when es- 
pousing such a cause a member of our order feels the value of 
that profession which gives him the power to assert the rights 
of innocence and beauty with the strength of his arm and the 
valour of his heart; it is the exercise of its functions in such a 
quarrel which gives to chivalry the honourable pre-eminence 
it holds beyond all other professions in the world." 

"Save that of the church," said the Prior: "the ministry, 
like the attributes of heaven, can be second to none." 

"The attributes of heaven," replied Sir Equitan, "are those 
of justice and of mercy ; and such as dispense them impar- 
tially become its ministers. Thus the knight who wields the 
sword of justice in the field to chastise the foes of virtue, yet 
shews mercy to the fallen and the vanquished, imitates by his 
charity the divine Origin of Good." 

" I am very willing to allow. Sir Knight," said the Prior, 
"the benefits of the profession of arms, since carnal wars 
must be carried on whilst sinful men exist. But I never can 
allow chivalry to compare her worldly toils with the labours 
of spiritual contest and heavenly discipline." 

"I am no churchman," replied Sir Equitan, "and perhaps 
know something more of the tilting-lance than of the mass- 
book, yet I am a Christian (here the young knight devoutly 
crossed himself, and bowed his head to the image of the 
Virgin that stood above the door) ; and I have ever thought 
some active craft, which enabled me, like the Samaritan, who 
helped his brother at his need, to rescue the miserable and to 
support the just, was the best way to shew my faith in the re- 
vealed law of heaven. The discipline of the world is more 
severe than that of the cloister; and the task of subduing our 
own passions in the midst of temptation requires more virtue 
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than can be exercised in a solitude where there is little chance 
of their being assailed. Yet I see not why religion and chivalry 
may not go hand in hand together, like members of the same 
body. The church should have the voice of heaven to issue 
its mandates, and chivalry be as her arm, to execute her 
behests." 

" It is true," said the Prior; " but our profession, as being 
superior to yours must be allowed, even in a worldly view." 
"I shall hardly admit that," replied Sir Equitan. 
"Consider," continued Philip (and he took up the illumi- 
nated manuscript brother John had brought to nim), " con- 
sider that to the church, as a body, we are indebted for the 
£ reservation of literature. When Europe was overrun by the 
orde of the ferocious nations of the north, learning had no 
friend. Persecuted and affrighted, like the dove of Noah, she 
could nowhere find rest for the sole of her feet, save on the 
palm-branch that grows about the peaceful dwelling of the 
monk. The barbarous northern nations, accustomed to some 
practice of devotion, though heathenish and abominable from 
these uses, still brought with them one spark of better feeling. 
So that whilst they razed to the ground the palaces of princes 
and the castles of the barons, they often spared the walls of the 
monastery and the humble cell of the recluse, impressed by 
some faint shadow of respect for those who were devoted to 
the service of the invisible world: thus, whilst the gold of 
princes was torn from their possessors with carnage and exe- 
cration, the poor monk, with the more precious treasiures of his 
parchments, his manuscripts, and his poverty, was suffered to 
be at peace." 

The Prior paused for a moment, and thus continued: — 
" Even in our enUghtened times, when the improved state of 
society in the fourteenth century has dispelled the night of 
ignorance and barbarity, learning still finds her refuge within 
the walls of the monastery, else would chivalry and the din 
of arms fright her from the world; and learning, which 
teaches us to understand and to value the arts of peace, is of 
greater benefit to mankind, than the study of arms that leads 
to its destruction. Arms may be necessary to humble bar- 
barity, but learning, if widely diffused, would extirpate the 
existence of it. And after all, Sir Equitan, you knights, who 
live but on the breath of your exploits, you could not your- 
selves chronicle them, for the best of you are but sorry clerks ; 
and were it not for the solitude, the pen, and the learning of 
the monk, aftertimes would view no more traces of your 
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honourable deeds, than one can ol the goodly vessel that 
swiftly passes through the waters, agitating their current, and 
furrowing their clear bosom; but almost as swiftly as she 
makes her way the waters close again, and settle into their 
former smoothness. Thus you see, arms must ever be the 
debtor of learning; and Charity too stands at the monastic 
door with wide-spread arms, to welcome to her bosom every 
child of want." 

Such were the words of the Prior, and long did he and Sir 
Equitan continue to discuss the merits of their several profes- 
sions, till the great bell of the priory told twelve. Father 
Philip then said he must retire to rest, as the brothers of St. 
Benedict arose at two o'clock in the morning for prayers and 
meditations, and did not afterwards repose. 

During this long discussion, the Franciscan took no part in 
it, but seemed absorbed in his own thoughts. Brother John 
did little more than give his assent to the opinion of the 
Prior, as the echo follows the sound. Agos de Guisfort and 
Will of the West had both fallen asleep, and Sir Espaign du 
Lyon was nodding. The dortorour was now summoned to 
conduct the travellers to the dormitory, or common sleeping* 
room of the guests, where we shall leave them to their repose, 
and turn to what will be found in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE COURT. 

His years but young, but his experience old. 
His nead unmellowed, but his judgment ripe. 
And in a word (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow) 
He is complete in feature and in mind. 
With all good grace, to grac« a gentleman. 

Shaksfbarb. 

The Castle of Gaston Phoebus Count de Foix was situated 
near the town of Orthes. It stood upon the summit of a 
beautiful eminence, gentle in its ascent, but rocky, bold, and 
abrupt in that part of the elevation which overhung the river 
Gave. Above these latter declivities the eminence was clothed 
with the finest woods, the vivid greens and deep recesses of 
which formed a pleasing contrast with the gray hues of the 
noble and extensive casde, whose towers crowned its summit, 
and rose above their tops. The castle, like most residences 
of the feudal princes, was not only calculated for defence, but 
also for magnificence ; it contained the palace and the state 
of the Count de Foix. 

The outward walls were flanked by above thirty massive 
towers. Within their enclosure, upon the highest mound of 
earth, stood the donjon or keep, a work of great antiquihr. 
It seemed to look dark and sternly upon the bmldings beneath, 
like the founder and the guardian of their race. The portal 
or chief entrance was flanked by two round towers, one on 
each side, in the impenetrable walls of which were seen 
divers small windows and loopholes for the archers. Above 
this gateway was suspended a brazen helmet, to denote to 
traveUers, that the Count de Foix dispensed the rights of 
hospitality to all knights and squires who might chance to 
enter his territory. This arched gateway, and the smaller 
one or wicket, by its side, was richly decked with' carvings in 
stone, as were also the windows above : a style of architecture 
that prevailed at this period, and of which many interesting 
specimens still exist. 

The court-yard within, or outer Ballium, was surrounded by 
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buildings for the use of the men-at-anns; and passing through 
a second entry, also flanked by towers, the eye was at once 
presented with the whole range of that part of the structure 
which formed the palace of the Count, appropriated to }aa 
state.* This palace contained nearly two hundred apart- 
ments, besides the Baron's hall, that occupied the whole lower 
range of the south front. Towards the east arose a magnifi- 
cent chapel, decorated with carvings, and the windows filled 
with stained glass. Within its walls, the ashes of many a 
member of the house of De Foix reposed, beneath their brazen 
or marble effigies. 

The lower apartments of the palace were entered by various 
arched doorways, each surmounted with the arms of the 
Count, and his alliances, carved in stone. In front of the 
second tier of windows was seen a light and elegant balcony, 
or rather communicating gallery, that led from one window 
to another. At the back part of this range of buildings, but 
still within the walls of the castle, was the garden of the 
palace, decorated with statues, fountains, parterres of flowers, 
and alcoves. A winding path in the garden led to a postern 
door in the castle walls, which opened upon the woods that 
overhung the Gave. 

It is in an apartment of this palace, where the Count de 
Foix usually gave audience to strangers, or to the members of 
his household, that we shall introduce him to our readers,^ and 
as it is possible they may not all be familiar with the domestic 
customs of the period of our history, it will not here be amiss 
to describe the Chamber of Audience. 

It was lofty and spacious, lighted by six large arched win- 
dows that overlooked the garden, and commanded a view of 
the country as far as the eye could range, where the blue 
distance was finished by the bold outline of the Pyrenees, that 
often appeared against the setting sun, like a flat but indented 
superficies of purple upon a ground of the brightest gold. 
The chamber was hung with Venetian tapestry, representing 
the siege of Troy, and the acts of Achilles and Hector. A 
mirror, also of Venetian manufacture, and at that time con- 
sidered of almost inestimable value, hung facing the entrance 
of the apartment. The floor was inlaid with coloured marbles, 
and strewed with fresh rushes, whose green and cool appear- 
ance was considered a luxury during the summer heats. 

The most beautiful flowers of the season, placed in vases of 

* The word state is here used in its old acceptation, that of the retinue 
of a prince. 
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chased silver, decorated the room. The chair of state was of 
carved ivory, inlaid with gold. Behind it arose a high back, 
which supported a canopy, the whole formed of crimson velvet, 
fringed and embroidered with gold. Opposite the chair of 
state stood a buffet, a piece of magnificence then in general 
use, which, according as it was constructed, denoted the rank 
of its owner. It was formed of finely carved oak ; the back 
part, nearly half the height of the room, was finished by a rich 
canopy, with pinnacles at the top, that projected beyond the 
diree rows of shelves beneath. These shelves, covered with 
napkins of white silk and silver tissue, bore upon them ewers, 
basins, vases, flagons, and cups of the finest chased gold and 
fdlver, with two comfit boxes,* (or spice boxes), each of pure 

fold and set with jewels. The three shelves of the buffet 
enoted that the rank of De Foix was that of a county or earl. 
The dukes of the blood royal were entitled to four shelves to 
their buffets, and the king alone to five. 

A table, covered with cloth of gold, and supported by large 
chased silver feet, stood opposite the chair. Around the 
apartment were divers couches, each finished with a canopy 
and pinnacles (to correspond with the buffet), and covered with 
a piece of purple velvet, embroidered with gold, that trained 
upon the ground. At the east end of this apartment, a door 
opened into an oratory, that joined the private room of the 
Count de Foix. This ne never quitted till after the hour of 
noon, when he usually entered the Chamber of Audience. 

Upon the morning following the day we have before noticed, 
several members of the court at Orthes were assembled to 
receive the Count at his accustomed hour. The principal per- 
sons in attendance were the Lord of Corasse, Sir Evan and 
Sir Gracien de Foix (the two latter being illegitimate sons of 
the Count), a youth named Eustace the Adopted, the Lady 
Jane of Boulogne, and De Foix's own niece, the lovely Lady 
Isabel de Greilly, with the old Coi^ntess de la Karasse. These 
were already standing about the chair of state, in the expecta- 
tion that, in a few minutes, the door of the oratory would open 
to usher in their lord; and we cannot here resist pausmg 
awhile, to take a slight view of some of thei» noble personages. 

Sir Evan and Sur Gracien de Foix were both handsome 
young men : the former had much of the dignity of his father 
in his countenance and mien, but blended with an air of more 

* These comfit boxes are described by the chroniclers of the period^ 43 
pieces of state peculiar to.kings, princes* and earls. 

II. B 
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than common pride; there was something in Evan which 
created respect, hut forhade to love him. Both these youths 
were magnificently attired in the hahit of the period. % 
Evan wore a tight dress, that reached from the hip to the loot, 
of pale blue silk, and above it the coat or vest sat close to the 
body, and fell half way down the thigh. This vest was formed 
of crimson brocade embroidered with gold, and fastened down 
the front with a row of brooches, like buttons, composed of 
precious stones. The throat was bare, and the manUe about 
the shoulders, of pale blue velvet, hung nearly as low as the 
feet, the border being scalloped, and crossing the breast ; tiiis 
mantle was fastened down the right shoulder by a row of 
fermaUif or clasps, of jewels. Upon his head Sir Evan w«ne 
a circle or fillet of fine pearls, and a belt elegantly Mrrougfat in 
gold and set with jewels was girt about his hips. The shoes, 
that reached as nigh as the instep, were of embroidcarad 
velvet.* 

Eustace the Adopted, who stood by the side of Sir Evan, 
was something younger than either of the Count's sons; he 
was of a comely person, tall and well formed; his countenance, 
which exhibited the graces of manly beauty (yet scaredy in 
its prime), though it was occasionally lit up with the fire 
of a young and martial spirit, generally expressed the fixed 
character and the dejected look of a thoiightfiu and melancholy 
temper. 

The Lady Jane of Boulogne appeared in a dress of white 
silk, that fell in graceful folds below her feet; her sleeves of 
the same material were long and tight, and fastened from the 
wrist to the elbow with jewels. The upper part of her dress 
and the waist were confined by a cote-kurdie f of green velvet, 
trimmed with ermine ; it reached just above the bosom, and 
the robe or mantle was fastened to each side by 9i ferm<ul 
of jewels placed in front near the shoulders, whilst the cote- 
hardie was clasped down the breast by diamonds. Her fine 
brown hair, parted at the back of the head, was boimd into 
two long tresses or plaits, that hung down the back; and 
around her brows she wore a circle of emeralds, intermixed 
with natural fiowen, A light scarf of silver tissue, that oc- 
casionally served the purpose of a veil, was thrown carelessly 

* For an example of the style of dress here described, see the effigy of 
.William of Hatfield, in " Stothard's Monumental Effigies of Great Britain.'* 

+ The Cote-hardie was a summer dress with the ladies towards the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. See remarks on ancient costmne 
by the late C. A. Stothard, in the "Memoirs of his Life.'* 
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about her neck. This attire was well calculated to display to 
advantage her graceful person; and she reminds us so much 
of Chaucer's beautiful description of Emilie, that we trust the 
reader will pardon its insertion. 

Her yellow heere was broided in a trewe. 
Behind her back, a yerde long I gesse; 
And in the garden, as the sonne up riste. 
She romid up and down, and as she liste 
She gatheritn flouris, party white and rede. 
To make a sotill garland for her hede. 
And as an angel hevynly she song. 

In the person of Jane of Boulogne there was that union of 
grace and majesly which is calciuated to inspire a feeling of 
reverence witn admiration. Her eyes were blue, and possessed 
both sweetness and eiroression. Her cheek perhaps had a 
little too much in it of the lily, but when animated by feeling, 
or flowing from exercise, it emulated the vermeil of the rose ; 
or it might be compared to the delicacy of a fleecy cloudy 
when it is just tinged with the crimson light of the opening 
day. 

Isabel de Greilly, though inferior to Jane in the perfection 
of beauty, yet possessed ^1 that it is capable of achieving — 
fascination. Her stature was somewhat below the middle 
height, yet so graceful was her form, so light and airy every 
motion, such sweetness of disposition, and such a glow of 
health and vivacity of spirit played in her eyes and animated 
every feature, that she seemed hke the creature of a visionary 
world, and still possessed, as it were, the simplicity and play- 
ful spirit of a child, with the wit and intelligence of riper 
years. Her dress was of the fashion of the Lady Jane's, and 
the arms of her house were embroidered upon her gown and 
mantle. 

The door of the oratory at length opened, and the Count de 
Foix, attended by the esquires and chamberlains of his state, 
entered the hall of audience, and took his seat beneath the 
canopy. The Count was of a noble and majestic person; he 
was oareheaded, and attired in a lon^ Dalmatic of purple 
velvet, embroidered with gold, that fell below his feet. His 
mantle, of the finest scarlet cloth, was trimmed with ermine, 
and upon the front part which crossed the breast, as well as 
upon the back, were seen, worked in pearls, the arms and bear- 
ings of his house. 

ITie Count graciously saluted the company, and after some 
general conversation, and remarks upon the coming festival, 
the tournaments and knights who were to combat, he thiu 

e2 
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addressed the auditory: ''The festival we are about to hold 
in honour of the blessed Virgin, is full of import^ for at that 
time, upon the expiration of the truce, I have resolved to take 
up arms, to do the noble Lady Jane of Boulogne right, and ta 
wrest from the Lord of Armagnac her lands, which he unlaw- 
fully possesses. My proclamation will be issued at the tour- 
nament, that all such knights as are desirous of gaining honour 
and their lady's favour, may take up arms to subdue lyranny, 
and to restore to the lawml heir the lands of Comminges. 
Prudence will be necessary in the conduct of our affairs, as I 
find the garrison of Lourde, under the pretext of bearing arms 
for England in the right of Aquitaine, are now pillaging ihi 
country, and making prisoner, for the sake of ransom, every 
unfortunate baron, knight, or churchman, who may chance to 
fall within their power. And it is whispered that the Lord 
of Armagnac, by means of their leaders John de Beam and 
Basile le Mengeant, is even now tampering with the free 
bands of Lourde, to purchase their assistance against us in 
the war we are about to wage. Their emissaries are abroad, 
and wandering through the country to learn our strength, 
and how our castles stand defended." 

At the conclusion of this address. Sir Evan de Foix ad-, 
vanced, and making his obeisance to the Count, ** My gracious 
lord and father," he said, '^ Sir Espaign du Lyon waits without, 
accompanied by Philip of Avignon, and a stranger knight, 
who comes to try his fortunes in the tournament.' 

"Give them entrance," replied the Count; "and do you, 
my Lord of Corasse and Sir Evan de Foix, conduct mem 
hither." The Count was obeyed; and after they had quitted 
the chamber to marshal in the strangers, the ladies Jane and 
Isabel advanced towards their lord, and kneeling at his feet, 
the former begged a boon. The Count bid her arise, saying 
she could scarcely ask what he would deny. 

" My request, my lord," replied Jane, "is but a simple one; 
it is to beg your gracious leave, that, after the festival of the 
Virgin, myself and the Lady Isabel may have permission 
to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of the blessed St. Ann, 
beyond the Forest of Orthes ; where by prayer and penance 
we may hope to gain her inteference at tne throne of heaven 
to obtain success to our cause. There can he no danger in 
our travel, for the good saint and the relic I wear next to my 
heart will protect us; and were it otherwise, the lowly guise 
and the poverty of a pilgrim would be our security : they are 
things too mean to attract the eye of avarice ; even the free 
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bands of Lourde, dared they venture nigh to Orthes, would 
offer no let to such a holy purpose." 

''Your prayer is granted, Jane of Boulogne," said the 
Count; ''but here comes Sir Evan and the Prior, with 
strangers in their company." 

The door of the Chamber of Audience was thrown back, 
whilst Evan de Foix and the Lord of Corasse ushered in the 
party we left at the monastery in the conclusion of our last 
chapter. The usual compliments passed between the Count 
and each individual, when Sir Equitan having stated his 
purpose for visiting Orthes, in much the same terms he for- 
merly did to the Vnor, the Count de Foix requested him to 
tell his name and lineage. 

"My lord," said the Knight, "I am of noble blood; my 
name is Equitan; but till the purpose of my vow is accom- 
plished, I may not add to it another. I combat for fame, and 
for the honour of beauty: for the present, therefore, I must 
be alone recognised by that title which best suits my occasion 
— Sir Equitan, poursuivant d'amour." 

" Be it so," replied the Count; " such titles and such vows 
are common with the young gallants of France, who pay their 
worsh^ at the shrine of love, with more devotion than to any 
other shrine. Your bearing. Sir Poursuivant d* Amour, is the 
herald of your good name, and I shall need no other caution 
for your merit : once more you are welcome. Proclamation 
of the tournament has been already made ; and as you purpose 
entering the lists, you must this day, according to custom, 
hang up your shield and helmet in the church of the Monas- 
tery of Friars Minor in Orthes: Sir Espaign will guide you 
thither." 

" That I will most gladly," replied the ancient Knight : "a 
brave display of arms is there already; and those of this 
stranger, 1 doubt not, will be an honourable addition to their 
number." 

" And now," continued the Count de Foix, " I will in this 
presence made known my farther purpose. Come forward, 
iSustace. This ^outh. Sir Equitan (though he is dear to me as 
my own blood), is mine but by adoption. It is now seventeen 
years since he was first brought to this castle, he was then but 
two years old. I have educated him as my own child, and 
he has repaid my love with a true and loyal affection. For 
the last year he has been the esquire of my own person, and 
valiantly has he acquitted himself of that duty. Now, though, 
according to the laws of chivalry, no person, but by the 
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special favour of an earl, can receive knighthood before he has 
attained the age of twenty-one years; yet in consideratien of 
this youth's worth, I purpose granting it to him, and will ahate 
the two remaining years of his minonty. He shall receive the 
honour of knighthood at this festival, so that by the prowett 
of his arm he may endeavour to deserve his spurs in the tour- 
nament. Eustace, you will keep the vigil of arms in the chureh 
of the Friars Minor. And may heaven and the Virgin prmiper 
you in all honour as a valiant knight!" 

Eustace threw himself upon his knees before the Count, and 
for some moments was so overcome bv strong emotion aa to be 
unable to speak. At length he exclaimed, '* My gracions lord 
— you who are more to me than a father, how shall the poor 
Eustace, the child of want and misery, who but for your kind- 
ness must have perished, how shall ne thank you? I hare • 
heart — I can feel, but words are made for small occasions, they 
are weak and powerless now. When such noble bounty dioald 
give utterance to the warmest feelings, I cannot speak mine. 
The misfortunes of my birth, which to some may seem my 
disgrace and shame, shall be to me the occasion of an honest 
pride. For never can my necessities be named, but your 
bounty' must bear them company. Oh, my dear lord! may 
He woo is the Father of the fetheiless, who shed the dew of 
his blessing upon my orphan head, and has bound about your 
brows the golden circle, may He ever guard and protect you, 
and give me a heart faithful and true to you!" 

<< Enough, enough," said the Coimt, and turning ande he 
wiped away a tear as it started into his eyes. " Your own 
virtue, Eustace, is sufficient apology for the misfortunes of your 
birth. You are second to none in my affections, and in aO 
things you shall ever find me, indeed, a father." 

''My lord," said Sir Evan de Foix, as he advanced towards 
the Count, '' may I be bold enough to tell you that the iavour 
you are now about to grant to Eustace will, I fear, give occa- 
sion for discontent to many of your household. You have 
those about your person wno have as faithfully served you; 
who are eager to buckle on the spurs of knighthood, and to 
shew their valour in arms. Do not then, I beseech you, give 
any cause far discontent amongst your state. At such a tune 
we need all hearts ready and willing to oppose the Lord of 
Armagnac. The favour you now grant to Eustace was denied 
to my brother and myself: why should it be conferred on one 
unknown, who can claim neither name nor arms, but such as 
you may please to give him?'* 
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The Count, whose passions were easily roused to anger, 
looked sternly upon his son, and exclaimed in a voice of more 
than ordinary authority, " Evan, Evan ! darest thou this to 
me-<-and in this presence too ? — Have not all my people jus- 
tice at my hand — of what then can they complain ? If I favour 
the youtn of my adoption, yet do them no wrong, what doth 
it concern them ? Suppose I will that Eustace should he second 
to myself in Orthes, who dare claim it as his right — far less 
the creation of a simple kniffht hachelor before me ordinary 
time? But know, it is my wul to do so, and who shall question 
it? The will of De Foix was never questioned twice even by 
the boldest knight. Look well then to yourself." 

** My lord, " said Philip of Avignon, " sufier me to plead this 
young num's excuse. He is your son, his speech is somewhat 
rash, yet it is his zeal to serve the righteous cause that makes 
him speak without consideration for himself. And you must 
pardon a lover who, from his devotion to the Lady Jane of 
Boulogne, feels thus alive to every danger which may affect 
her interest; for her sake he would content all parties, that 
BO jealousies may stir up strife amongst your people, lest they 
•heuld fell off from her cause. It is you, my lord, who have 
fanned this infant passion into a flame, you have sanctioned 
Sir Evan's hopes, you must therefore pardon the vain alarms 
that follow the hopes of a suitor." 

^ It is indeed true," replied the Count, somewhat softened 
in his manner by the apology of the Prior ; ** I have destined 
for Sir Evan de Foix the highest prize of valour, the hand of 
the Lady Jane of Boulogne — may he deserve it! And for you, 
my fair niece, Isabel de GreiUy, after we have regained the 
lands of Comminges for the Laay Jane, it is my intention that 
she shall not go singly to offer up her vows at the nuptial 
altar* For you, Isabel, shall bear her company with my second 
son. Sir Gracien, as your lord and husband. You know your 
late father's will, you must marry by my direction, or forfeit 
your inheritance to me. Or should you be perverse, and take 
the veil, then your gold is given to the Priory of St. Mary of 
Orthes, where Father Philip may consecrate it to any holy 
use." 

'< Whatever be the destiny of the lady," said Philip, " may 
heaven guide her choice, and inspire her with sood thoughts 
to observe her obedience to the Count de Foix.' 

'* My obedience," replied Isabel, ** 1 fear will be of littie 
value to heaven, and of less to my lord, unless it proceeds from 
a willing mind. But my desires rest satisfied in their present 
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freedom. I desire not tke state of a married lady, and I have 
less inclination for the cell of a nun." 

The Count smiled incredulously at IsabeFs reply, and tun- 
ing to her fair companion, he said, '* You, Jane of Boulogne, 
are silent. You have spoken no voucher for your ohedianee." 

^ My lord," replied Jane, " I am under your ccmtrcd, my 
voucher for ohedience is not necessary. Yet I own the ce- 
covery of my inheritance would afibrd me more joy, could I 
have hoped to gain something of the freedom as well as of the 
consequence of power. Should Sir Evan de Foix recover for 
me my lands, he will he entitled to my gratitude; but should 
he seek the payment of the obligation by my hand, it is you, 
my lord, he must thank for it, as you will give him wliat I 
have no power to bestow, for my hand would never freely 
sunder itself from my heart." 

The Count frowned, and Sir Evan de Foix, though he spoke 
not, yet his cheek turned pale, and his lip quivered with pas- 
sion. Sir Equitan, who for some time had stood gazing in 
mute attention upon the fine countenance of the beautifid 
Jane, seemed at once to enter into the feelings of her mind, 
and almost by an involuntary impulse, he exclaimed, " The 
spirit of a true knight would never enforce such a payment 
for any debt of gratitude, and it would spurn the base thought 
which could lead him to accept that guerdon the heart refiised 
to bestow. To combat in the cause of virtue and of beauty 
gives its own reward : such are the sentiments of every true 
knight, and such must be those of Sir Evan de Foix. To you. 
Lady Jane of Boulogne," (he continued, whilst he graceniUy 
dropped upon his knee before her), " to you, and to your cause^ 
J consecrate my sword, my knighthood, and my honour. 
Deign, I beseech you, fair lady, to accept my service, and 
give me some token of your favour that I may bear it about 
with me ; it shall be the dearest pennon that ever knight bore, 
and the sight of such a token will add strength to my arm and 
valour to my heart. It shall wave from my crest in the day 
of battle, as the beacon to guide my followers' steps to honour 
and renown." 

The Lady Jane blushed, and with an air of modest dignity 
she took from her shoulders the scarf of silver tissue, and pre- 
senting it to the kneeling knight, she said : " Thanks, Sir 
Equitan, I accept your service ; take this as the token, and 
remember that the prayers and gratitude of her who gave it 
must be for ever yours." 

Sir Equitan pressed the scarf to his lips, and bound it round 
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his slioalden. The Count betrayed no feeling of surprise 
or of displeasure, as such acts of gallantry were common in 
ihe days of chivalry ; but Sir Evan de Foix, whose countenance 
during this scene had alternately varied with the emotions of 
anger, could no longer keep silence. 

"That scarf, Lady Jane," he exclaimed, '^ should have been 
mine, and should not thus lightly have been bestowed upon 
a stranger. I have long dedicated my sword to your service, 
and as I purposed to combat in the tournament for the honour 
of your beauty, I would have craved it at your hand. But it 
is bestowed. However, though it may for a while wave above 
the crest of this proud stranger, still it shall be mine if fortune 
and my firm resolves keep pace. I therefore, in this presence, 
throw down my glove in gage of battle, to meet you, Sir 
Equitan, poursuivant d'amour, in the open lists. I cnallenge 
you to three courses with the lance, three with the battleaxe, 
and as many with the dagger. And that white scarf, which 
you have forestalled from me, which then shall wave like a 
gay streamer, I will pluck from off your helm to place it upon 
my own." 

Sir Evan de Foix threw down his gage of battle, and with 
an air of proud disdain retired some paces from the company. 

'<j accept the challenge," said Sir Equitan calmly. ''Agos, 
take up the glove; and learn this, Sir Evan de Foix, that 
before you pluck from me this lady's scarf (whose colour 
figures the pure spirit of her who bestowed it upon me), we 
must change its hue from that of white to red, for never shall 
you wrest it from me, till it is steeped in the heart's blood of 
him who owns it now." 

** My Lord de Foix, have we your permission that this wager 
of battle may go forward; may we be delivered of our vows in 
the expected tournament?" 

"You have my permission," replied the Count; "I will not 
be your hindrance. You are welcome, both of you, to shew 
your valour in arms. But I would counsel you, Sir Equitan, 
to be more careful henceforth how you interfere in those con- 
cerns that in no way affect yourself." 

"Alas!" exclaimed the Franciscan, who had hitherto re- 
mained silent, attentively observing all that had passed, "how 
apt is the spirit of youth to take offence ! Oh, gentle knights, 
is it thus you waste, in vain brawls about a simple maiden's 
token, that martial courage which should lead you both to 
higher and to more useful deeds of arms? When the holy 
sepulchre of Christ is profaned by Infidels, when Christians 
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are iniffermg by the dreadful schism of the church, aiiJL our 
holy father, Clement of Avignon, is threatened by the him 
pontiff, Urban of Rome, were it not better to put your laBooi 
in the rest for the cause of heaven, than to wage a Meedy 
combat for a lady's scarf? O man! vain man! when wilt.4MMi 
learn wisdom?" 

" Your calling, holy Franciscan," observed the Count, **mnB 
the license of freedom to your tongue. As a minister <■ the 
church you counsel well; but know that young gallants deiishk 
in deeds of danger, as a beadsman doth in the penance raat 
mortifies his spirit. Farewell, my friends, farewell. Sir fi^oitaii, 
till the hour of the banquet, when I shsdl look to meet joa in 
the castle hall." 

The Count retired, and Sir Espaign du Lyon, feaxfkd of 
another brawl, reminded Sir Equitan of observing the cere- 
mony of hanging up his shield. They soon after left tiie catUe 
to accomplish this purpose in the church of the Friars Minor, 
the rest of the company dispersed, and Philip of Avignon and 
Sir Evan de Foix at length found themselves alcme in the 
Chamber of Audience. Evan closed the door, and pacmg the 
apartment with hasty steps, seemed agitated by contending 
passions. 

" So," cried he to Philip, " I am beset every way with tor- 
ments ; it is not enough that the beggarly boy of a common 
peasant, or perhaps of one even of a lower degree, should rise 
to knighthood, honour, favour with the Count; that he should 
eclipse me in the good report of the world; but that this 
stranger, this Sir Equitan, or Sir Nobody, must come and rival 
me in my tenderest hope, the favour of the Lady Jane of 
Boulogne. Did you mark how she gave the scan to him; 
there was more in it than a common token : I could read a 
very cunning meaning in the gift; it seemed to say, 'Take me 
and my lands, they will scarcely stand for asking.' Did you 
observe her eye, her cheek? — ^it blushed the conscious truth. 
O woman! woman! if all deceits were but pent up in one 
form, they would be in that of thine. Thy heart is as light as 
the vane which is perched on the house-top, following every 
new gust that blows; thy will is more wanton than thatof tiie 
fantastic ape, which can devise nothing but mischief; and thy 
temper, like water, will shine bright and run smooth till it 
turns with the tide, and swallows up all within the vortex of 
its angry current. I could almost find it in my soul to hate 
the Lady Jane, to pay her scorn with scorn. But I am sworn 
to her cause; her wealth too will give me power, and add to 
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my strength in obtcfimng the end of all my hopes, that of suc- 
ceeding to my father in his titles and auithonty, as if I were 
bom the legitimate heir of De Foix. And this proud knifht 
too, if it were but to anger him and bring down his haughty 
tipititf I would win her. When she is my wife she shall sue 
to me — the time may come when I will claim her, as the falcon 
doth the alBrighted bird that she holds within her grasp*" 

The Prior, who had allowed Sir Evan de Foix mus to give 
vent to his impassioned feelings, was now about to speak; but 
ere he could do so, Evan again burst forth in a tone of bitter 
invective. 

''But this Eustace," he said, '< J fear him, Prior; indeed I 
fear him ; so besotted is my father with affection for the boy, 
that he is to Eustace like the swoll^i cloud to the earth, that 
does nothing but drop * fatness' to enrich it. Eustace, Eustace 
will supplant me, and be my ruin with the Count, unless we 
prevent it. Remember, Prior, my word is given; once let 
me be the lord of Jane of Boulogne and her lands of Com- 
minges, and thou art bishop of its diocese, for the see is still 
vacant by this schism concerning the true pope, and then a 
cardinal's red hat will come as easy to thy head as to thy hopes. 
But prithee counsel me; what can we do? Let no thought 
slumber that may assist us in this extremity, for thy hopes 
rest on mine." 

** I know it," replied Philip; " but that hasty temper which 
masters your reason, is more your own enemy than the colour 
of the times. You did wrong to question the Count's purpose 
respecting Eustace ; let him be made a knight; let him go on ; 
I tell you he will be his own ruin with your father, and I will 
help it." 

''Tell me," exclaimed Evan, "I beseech you tell me by 
what means?" 

" Not yet, not yet," replied the Prior; " you are too hasty ; 
did I trust you now with all my purpose, your haste woidd 
mar it. But, for the present, to satisfy you, learn this : that 
there is not an act of any import done within this castle but 
I know it; nay more, I know the very spirit, almost the secret 
thoughts^ of everv one who lives within its walls." 

" How !" exclaimed Evan, "hast thou too a familiar?" 

" No matter," said the Prior, " what are my means, if they 
effect their purpose ; there are those who can awake the powers 
of hell to do them service. 

Evan shuddered; for although insensible to the moral pre- 
cepts of religion, he was tremblingly alive to all the super- 
stitious credmity of the times. 
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** t have many means/' continued Philip; " I have familian 
of the flesh too,* that breathe the air of heaven like you and 
me. John the Chronicler and myself are both confessors to the 
chief members of this house; and thus the very simple maids 
will sometimes whisper what it were better to conceal. And 
as to Eustace, I tell you, that I know his very soul : when a 
boy he was placed under my care, to make a churchman of 
him ; he was apt enough in becoming a clerk, but he loved 
not a monk's cowl, and so he returned to the Count; but 
accustomed to my authority, he still looks up to me with 
reverence and awe ; yet he never loved me : natures so oppo- 
site feel no love for each other." 

" If it be so, observed Sir Evan de Foix, " he will never 
trust you; how can you then work upon his mind?" 

" You know nothing of mankind," replied Philip : " Eustace 
is full of soft effeminate affections; and then he is as simple 
and as unsuspicious as the novice in her cell ; yet hasty and 
of quick feelings, easily hurt, but equally forgiving. In short 
he is made up of tears and honesty, fit for nothing but his own 
ruin, and what in this world will ever make him play the fool. 
Have no fears of him ; leave me to deal with him, and he 
shall either venture upon some mad exploit in this war with 
my Lord of Armagnac, that shall cost him his life, or he shall 
ruin himself with the Count, as occasion may best serve. I 
spare him now, till all is ripe for action; you shall know more 
hereafter." 

"Ay," said Evan, "but this Sir Equitan — there is more in 
his assumed title of Poursuivant d'Amour than he would fain 
have us think. I shall have my eye upon him ; and do you 
set Brother John to work ; let him employ some engine to find 
(Jut who he is. But Jane of Boulogne, what power can work 
upon her will? There I am lost again." 

"Fear not," replied the Prior; " a woman is made up of 
contradictions, and may be played upon as easily as we touch 
the viol or the rebec ; it is but finding out the master key, 
and every chord wiU vibrate to the sound. With woman tne 
master key is vanity : why, she will weep to see a bird caught 
in a trap, yet sit with calm composure to look upon the bloody 
lists, when they are holden in honour of her beauty. Women 
are but the pastimes of an idle hour, or like the household 
cat, useful and necessary. But that Jane of Boulogne has 
wealth (which I would aim to win, if 1 were not a church- 
man), I could despise you for loving her, and for bein? angered 
by a girl, a very garden plant, tall and white, like a lily. 
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** No," said Sir Evan de Foix, *'you mistake my nature; I 
was not formed to be the slave of woman's beauty. True it 
is that such perfection of female loveliness as shines forth in 
the Lady Jane, I never yet beheld; and she has stirred up in 
my soul some warm and thrilling hopes, that will not let me 
c£dmly resi^ her to another: this I confess; but think not I 
can play tne whining lover; I cannot weep and sue, and 
watch her fancy, nor wait the suit of time to gain a return of 
her affections. I can but woo her after a soldier's fashion, 
with my sword in hand, and claim her by the right of conquest. 
So she be mine, and her lands to boot, I care not by what 
means." 

"Hold you to that," replied the Prior, "and if all else fail, 
I will give her to you. She will not be the first maiden whom 
force has wedded to her lord. Remember Mary of Hungary; 
would Henry de Blancquefort, thinkest thou, ever have been 
crowned king, had he been nice as to the means of gaining 
the heiress of a throne? But I must leave you. Where shaU 
we meet again? You will be at the banquet?" 

"Yes," said Evan, thoughtfully; "and before that hour I 
will seek the Lady Jane of Boulogne." 

"Remember," continued Philip, "to calm that hasty spirit. 
Passion is a tyrant, who will pluck reason from her seat, and 
ruin all her empire. Leave hot and testy feelings for those 
the world call honest, who act as they feel, and devise nothing ; 
but for men who would watch the temper of the times, to turn 
them into profit, who calculate the consequence of every act 
before it is set on foot, they must hold the even course of a 
cool tempered judgment. Remember this; and so farewell." 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE INQUIRY. 



I had a thing to say— but let it go. 
The sun is in the heavens, and tne proud day. 
Attended with the pleasures of the world. 
Is all too wanton and too full of gawds 
To give me audience. 

Shaksfbarb. 

''In truth," said Sir Espaign du Lvon (as he rode by the side 
of Sir Equitan to the monastery of the Friars Minor), <* there 
was something very mad-hrained in Sir Evan de Foix, to 
throw down his gaimtlet upon so small an occasion as that of 
the Lady Jane's bestowing a token upon you: a thing as 
common as the offer of a young knight's service to a &ff 
damsel. Why, I remember in my youthful days, when I tilted 
in Britanny with John de Montmrt, before his gallant and 
lion-hearted Countess, the ladies (heaven rest theur souls ! for 
I believe they are most of them dead now) were so delighted 
with my valour, that they took off scarfs, hoods, jewels, and 
hanging sleeves, to bestow them upon me as tokens; so that, 
after the tournament, they found themselves stripped to the 
bodice and petticoat, and could only laugh at each other." 

"Indeed," replied Sir Equitan, "there can be no doubt of 
the honour in which you were held, brave Sir Espaign, by 
the ladies. For my own part, I do not scruple to aver that^ 
to gain the favour of such a beauteous maiden as the Lady 
Jane of Boulogne, I would venture my life and fortunes in 
any fray of arms ; I thought she looked unhappy when the 
Count insisted upon her alliance with his hot-tempered son. 
Yet for Sir Evan de Foix there is a great excuse; the desire 
to possess such a prize of beauty and the jealousy of a lover 
were enough to make him throw down his gage of battle in a 
smaller matter. I am glad he did so, since I would not wish 
him of all others for a friend, who is destined to be her lord 
against her will. But prithee, tell me, who is this Eustace? 
There is about him that ingenuous manner, that modesty of 
aspect and demeanour, which bespeaks our good opinion. 
"Wlio is he, and what are his misfortunes?" 
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<'In truth," replied Sir Espaign, *'who he is I cannot tell 
you, nor do I think that even the Count himself really knows 
who were his parents. All I can tell you is, that some year» 
since, when this Eustace was a pretty child scarce two years 
old, the Count«ss de Foix, who was charity herself, one day told 
my lord she had a present for him, and craved it as a boon, 
that he would accept her gift, and take care of it in the 
manner she should direct. The Count, who then dearly loved 
his lady (not deeming what the gift should prove to be), 
granted her boon; when lo and behold, the Countess beck- 
oned to one of her damsels, who speedily brought into the 
chamber, and put in her arms, this lovely boy. * Here my 
lord," said the Countess, 'this is my gift to you; take it, and 
bring up this unfortunate little stranger asxyour own child, 
and may Grod reward you for the good deed.' The Count 
was surprised, and begged his lady to tell him the story of the 
child. * In truth, my lord,' replied his wife, * that I cannot 
do, for I have vowed by the blessed Virgin to conceal it 
within my own bosom, and the name of the person by whom 
the infant was committed to my care. Suffer me then alone 
to tell you, that this boy is truly the child of misfortune; and 
that an occasion of great necessity renders it proper you 
should protect its helpless innocence. This is all I can say, 
and may heaven and the Virgin guide its future fortunes!' 
The Count, who is very generous, received the infant, and 
gave it the name of Eustace the Adopted; the boy was edu- 
cated at Orthes, and for some time was placed with Father 
Philip. The rest you know ; and all that I can add is, that 
from his conduct, his parts, and disposition, Eustace deserves 
the favour and estimation in which he is now held by my Lord 
de Foix; though it has become matter of jealousy to some I 
will not name. ' 

"It is very singular," observed Sir Equitan. "Is there no 
clue to find out the birth of this young man ? And where is 
the Countess de Foix?" 

"There are some things," replied Sir Espaign, "I do not 
wish to speak about. I'he Countess de Foix is alive, but — 
(and here the old knight looked around him, and drawing 
nearer to his companion, he continued in a half whisper) but 
she does not now live with the Count, and for certain reasons 
she is never named in his presence." 

"How!" said Sir Equitan, "has she been guilty of any 
disloyal act to her husband?" 

"Oh, no!" continued the ancient courtier, "there never 
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breathed a purer spirit; but — some other time I may tell jwi 
the matter. It is but a melancholy tale, and it is not every 
one I would trust with the relation of it; for although evenr- 
body knows it, yet none care to tell of it, lest they m^t 
anger my Lord de Foix." 

" And has the Count then no legitimate heirs to his estate? 
Had he no children by the Countess?" inquired Sir fiquitan. 

"Ah, truly had he!" replied Sir Espaign, "as fine a son as 
the light of heaven ever shone upon. But alas, (here the 
tears started into the old man's eyes, and made their course 
down his furrowed cheeks — he wiped them hastily away, and 
continued), but, alas, he is lost!" 

"Dead!" exclaimed Sir Equitan. 

"Ay, dead! dead!" replied Sir Espaign. "Oh, Gaston, 
sweet boy ! hadst thou lived, thy unhappy father would not 
now be thus bereaved of the honour of nis house. Foix and 
Beam would no longer bewail the loss of one worthy to inherit 
as their prince. And thy poor mother, like the bird whose 
young one has been rifled from her nest, would not now sit 
as the widowed dove upon the branch, who mourns alike die 
loss of her nursling and the company of her mate. Oh, Sir 
Equitan, these old eyes of mine nave looked upon such sad 
sights in Orthes, that rather than have beheld them I could 
wish their light had been quenched in the tomb ! But God's 
ways are not as our ways — His will is mysterious, but be it 
done." 

"You have, reverend man," said Sir Equitan, "excited in 
my bosom a painful feeling of curiosity to know more than 
perhaps concerns me. The story of Eustace, so remarkable, 
and these dark hints of the melancholy fate of the boy Gaston, 
and that of his unhappy mother, all make me desirous to know 
more, more than I dare ask. And the Count too, surrounded 
by power, wealth, and honour, chief amongst princes, as he is 
amongst men, can he be thus unhappy?" 

"Ay, he is indeed unhappy," replied Sir Espaign mourn- 
fully; "he bears himself well, but his heart has never known 
any touch of joy since the death of his son. If you observe 
him close, you shall note all is not well within. He is often 
grave, moody, and melancholy. Sometimes absent in the 
midst of company, and subject to sudden starts of passion. 
He never leaves his chamber till after the hour of noon, 
scarcely tastes food during the day, and never sups till mid- 
night. Then at table none dare speak to him, till he first 
addresses them; he is very violent and passionate, and no one 
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who values his freedom or his head, would venture to utter in 
the presence of the Count the name of his wife, or that of hit 
unfortunate son." 

"Was the manner of the boy's death then so terrible?" 
inquired the Knight. 

"I-^-I will not speak of it now," replied Sir Espaign; "in 
some other place, at another time, perhaps, you shall hear 
more." 

"And has the Count then," continued Sir Equitan, "no 
legitimate heir?" 

"He has no legitunate child now living," said Sir Espaign, 
" his heir is the Lord of Chattelbonne, but the Count de Foix 
detests him. And it is thought by some (for my Lord can 
give his estate to whom he pleases), that he intends to make 
his bastard son. Sir Evan de Foix, the heir to his County 
and dominions; and others think, should he live to see old 
age, and his love hold for Eustace, that even he has a better 
chance than the bastard, to be named as the successor. These 
whisperings and suspicions, and the uncertainty of the heir- 
ship, make much jealousy, murmuring, and ill-blood amongst 
certain of his household, that I care not to name. Had 
Gaston lived, he was the natural heir, and all would have 
been well. For my own part, I love and pity the noble 
Count de Foix; he is adored by his people, and feared by his 
enemies — nay, and perhaps too by his friends; for they do 
say — it is whispered (continued the old man, lowering his 
voice), that the Count has a familiar." 

"A familiar!" exclaimed Sir Equitan. 

"Ay, a familiar," said Sir Espaign; "for it is certain that 
the very day after the king of Castile was defeated by the 
king of Portugal, at the great battle of Aljubarota, the Count 
de Foix knew of that defeat, and that the flower of the chi- 
valry of Beam had been slain in the contest. Now, as Alju- 
barota, at the utmost speed, is ten days journey from Orthes, 
how could the Count know of this circumstance by any human 
means? But I tell you that, if it were worth while, there 
would not be so much as a silver spoon lost in Orthes but the 
Count would know of it; and there are those who will talk 
about their betters, be they of church or state. Philip of 
Avignon and my Lord of Corasse are both thought to have 
intercourse with the spirits of the air and the powers of dark- 
ness ; but for my own part, I say nothing. It is better some- 
times to observe in peace, than to be a busy prater. But we 
are now come without the gates of the monastery of the 

II. F 
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Friars Minor; you shfJl visit the church, and after you have 
there suspended your hehnet and shield with the usual cere- 
monies, we will then call in at the hotel of the Moon, in 
Orthes, and take a cup with its host. Sir Emauton du Pin. 
There shall we find hrave company, and hear how the world 
goes; for Sir Emauton usually lodges such squires and knights 
as the castle cannot contam, when it is overstocked with 
guests." 

Sir Equitan gave his assent to this proposal; and whilst 
these knights are taking a social cup with the worthy host of 
the Moon, we shall say a word or two to the reader about 
Eustace the Adopted, and some other persons at the court of 
Orthes, to whose acquaintance he has lately been introduced. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE TOKEN. 



We that are true lovers, run into strange capers : but as all is mortal 
in nature, so is all nature in love mortal in foUy. 

Shaksfbarb. 

The ladies Jane of Boulogne and Isabel de Gnelly had both 
been educated at the castle of Orthes. The story of the 
former is already told by Sir Espaign du Lyon, and that of 
the latter may be briefly stated. Isabel was the only legiti- 
mate child of the Captal de Buch, who had married the sister 
of the Count de Foix. Her mother died whilst she was in her 
infancy, and the Captal soon after that event committed the 
child to the care of ner uncle, that she might be brought up 
with the Lady Jane, as his own life of arms would not allow 
him to give much attention to her education. 

Upon the death of De Buch, he bequeathed to Isabel his 
large possessions on the singular conditions the Count stated 
in the last chapter, as he hoped by such a will to ensure for his 
daughter an alliance with the house of De Foix, and that she 
should never be induced to act in opposition to the Count, 
unless it were in order to devote her life to the service of 
heaven as a nun. 

Jane of Boulogne, Isabel de Greilly, and Eustace the 
Adopted, were all much of the same age, and had been play- 
mates together during their childhood in the castle of Orthes ; 
and till within these last few years, Eustace had shared with 
them in the instructions they received from the governors of 
youth at the castle. 

The learning of the Count de Foix, and his delight in 
literature, proved of the utmost advantage to these young 
persons, as they were by his direction instructed in the arts 
both of reading and writing; acquirements seldom given but 
to those designed for the church. Few women in these times 
could read, and far less could they so much as write their 
names. The knights too, as Father Philip remarked, were 
often but sorry clerks, many were ignorant of the first rudi- 
ments ; and the greatest warrior and captain who floiuished in 
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France during the fourteenth century, the celebrated Bertrand 
du Gueselin, was not only ignorant, but proud of his want of 
learning ; for he considered all literary attainments fit only for 
monks, and unworthy a man-at-arms. Bertrand would laugh 
at a knight who could read, and was wont to call such as were 
clerks (or learned persons) * furred hoods.' And the great 
English soldier, Sir Walter Manny, when with filial piety he 
sought the sepulchre of his father (who had been murdered 
whilst Sir Walter was an infant), did not feel assured he had 
found the right tomb, till he had sent for a clerk to read tiie 
inscription for him. 

When it is considered the manners of a court are alwajrs 
formed upon the example of its prince, it will no long^ 
be a matter of surprise that the court of Orthes should 
have become one of the most refined and learned for its day 
in Europe; as De Foix was himself both a scholar and a 
patron of learning. Jane, Isabel, and Eustace, in the artless 
hours of infancy, had grown up together with the open-hearted 
feelings of confidence and affection. Together they had 
studied, together they had pursued the sports of hawking 
and hunting, exercises that formed the recreation of the ladies 
of this period. 

They had all likewise been instructed in the science of the 
minstrel; the lute, the harp, and the rebec, were their 
favourite instruments; and whilst Eustace would sometimes 
play and sing to them, or at others read aloud one of the MS. 
Romances that formed a part of the library of the County 
these maidens would embroider tapestry for the church, or 
work the arms of their houses upon their mantles and gowns^ 

Dancing also formed a part of their education; an accom- 
plishment held in the same estimation as music, with the 
young and gallant followers of a court. Many characteristic 
traits of this appear in the manners of the times; amongst 
them that of the young Lord de Couci may be here noticed, 
for he was so proud of his " dancing and coroUing," that 
when he was introduced to King Richard the Second, at his 
palace of Eltham, my Lord de Couci exhibited his talents in 
both, " to the great contentment of the king and his ministers." 

A love of poetry and music (for they have ever gone hand 
in hand together) had been widely diffused through Europe 
by the Trouljadours ; persons who were not only minstrels, but 
who had rendered familiar and improved that class ofpoetry, 
which was known by the name of Proven9al. The Trouba- 
dours flourished from about the beginnuig of the twelfth to 
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the end of the fourteenth century, when, after a gradual 
decline, their order became extinct. At their first rise they 
were held honourable, and in much estimation by all ranks 
of people. William Count of Poitu, a soldier and a scholar, 
obtained a high reputation as a Troubadour. Richard the 
First of England was also of the order, and many even of the 
clergy thought it no disparagement to their dignity, to be 
considered as followers of the *gaie science.* 

The general favour in which they were held so universally 
prevailed, that the Troubadour was a welcome guest in the 
court of a prince, the hall of a baron, within the walls of a 
convent, or the precincts of a camp. The knights cherished 
Che minstrel, who sung to his harp the verses he had composed 
in record of their valour, and the lady, whose beauty was the 
theme of his song, welcomed the professor of an art whose 
chief excellence consisted in telling of her power over love 
and arms. 

Critics have considered the Troubadour, or Proven9al, as 
the first regular school of poetry that was formed after the 
decline of Roman verse, and so far is it now chiefly interesting 
to posterity. Although at the commencement many of the 
Troubadours were often persons of rank and state, yet, 
towards their decline, they were chiefly composed of the 
youneer brothers and relatives of noble houses. Towards 
the close of their career, they lost their primitive honourable 
character by falling in with the vices of the times, and as they 
degenerated in morals, so did they in the excellence of their 
art; and it was not till then that the Jongleurs appear to have 
been introduced. ITiese merely sung the compositions of their 
predecessors, and united to the fascinations of the minstrel the 
arts of the juggler. To return from this digression to our 
subject. 

Jane and Isabel, though wholly opposite in character, were 
uniform in taste, and this uniformity of pursuit laid the basis 
of a lasting friendship between them ; for although dissimilar 
natures are often united in the bonds of the closest aflection, 
it is rwely, if ever, found to exist where there is a total dif- 
ference in taste. Thus the mind that is serious and the mind 
that is gay, the tender and the inflexible character, may unite; 
but the learned and the ignorant, the lover of nature, poetry, 
and art, and the mere man of the world, who is insensible to 
their beauties, where do we ever find that they unite in any 
bond of sympathy or friendship ? 

Jane and Isabel loved each other with the tenderest aflec-^ 
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tion ; the fonner was of a serious, candid, and constant mind, 
modest and timid in her deportment, of a lively sensihiHty, 
not quick in forming an opinion unless it was sanctioned l!^ 
her reason, yet, when once formed, fearless in asserting it, and 
inflexihle in a purpose of just action or feeling. 

Isabel de Greilly, though possessed of equtd sensibility, did 
not, like her fair friend, govern it by reason. She was the 
very creature of feeling ; fortunately her feelings were gene- 
rally on the side of what is right, or, like all persons who act 
from feeling instead of principle, she would perpetually have 
been doing what was wrong. Her imagination was active and 
vivid, constantly presenting some new idea, or some new 
object, which, arousing her sensibility, gave birth (as the idea 
or the object changed) to a conduct often marked by caprice, 
but never by ill-nature. It might be said that her heart was 
too good for her head, and that, although the former sometimes 
led ner astray, the latter generally brought her back to the 
right path asain. Isabel was thoughtless, gay, and animated. 
Conscious of the fascination of her own attractions, she was 
somewhat vain, and would too often (for the truth must be 
spoken) exercise their influence from the mere love of power, 
by playing upon the feelings of another. 

Such were these friends, who loved with sincerity, and could 
admire each other without a spark of that envy or petty feeling 
which too often prevents any rooted friendship subsisting 
between persons of the same sex and age. The companion 
of their childhood, the adopted brother of their riper years, 
the gentle Eustace, was sincerely regarded by them both. 
Jane truly loved him as a brother: Isabel called him such, 
but would scarcely allow she loved him at all, till some action, 
some word, betrayed the kindness of her heart towards him ; 
when, in the next moment perhaps, whim, vanity, or caprice, 
or it might be the idle desire of playing with the feelings over 
which she had any power, would often lead her into the most 
unkind and contradictory acts, that wounded deeply, without 
the intention of doing an injury. 

As for Eustace, he was by nature of a serious cast of 
temper : the mysterious circumstances of his birth, a constant 
desire to know who he really was, the wish to believe himself 
nobly descended, and at the same time the apprehension that 
he might prove perhaps (as Sir Evan de Foix often scornfully 
intimated) to be but the offspring of a base peasant; these 
conflicting hopes and apprehensions early tinctured his mind 
with melancholy; and though to a superficial observer he 
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might appear, from his quiet and reserved demeanour, almost 
insensibile, yet, on the slightest word, -from the least circum- 
stance that really touched his heart, he was, in a moment, 
animated or overpowered by the keen sensibility of his feel- 
ings. Eustace was good — ^he was therefore grateful; grateful 
to the Count, and dearly attached to the interests of his bene- 
factor. Eustace would have preferred death to any act that 
might,' however distantly, impeach his loyalty to De Foix. 

The soul of Eustace was the soul of honour, not merely in 
that acceptation in which the word was then eenerally under- 
stood, as applying to deeds of arms, but in its largest sense, 
as influencing every thought, every act of the heart, where 
honour was held sacred. Brave and generous, humbled by 
misfortune, but of a proud and lofly feeling in the cause of 
truth, Eustace was deservedly beloved by the Count, and 
envied or hated by men of meaner spirits, who contemn what- 
ever is beyond their sphere, and yet &ar that very height which 
they censure, because they can never attain it. Notwith- 
standing his thoughtful character and refined feelings, Eustace 
was skilled in arms; the sterner virtues of a soldier imposed 
but little restraint on the tender sensibilities of his heart, and 
the desire he entertained to discover his birth, to prove him- 
self worthy in arms of being descended from a noble race, 
had accompanied him from infancy to youth ; it had become 
a part of himself, a feeling that influenced every act of his 
life. Thus had he grown up, affectionate to his fair adopted 
sisters, grateful to his benefactor, and kind to every human 
creature within the sphere of his influence or conduct. 

Some days had now elapsed since the arrival of Sir Equitan 
at Orthes, during which time he had been honourably enter- 
tained by the Count, and had assiduously cultivated the favour 
of the Lady Jane of Boulogne, by those thousand little acts 
that almost imperceptibly win upon the heart: these can 
scarcely be defined, and for them there is no name, unless we 
call them the offspring of sjrmpathy and affection ; acts that 
are felt before they are acknowledged, and can alone be under- 
stood by the heart capable of the same feelings their language 
can thus delicately express. 

There are persons whose minds are formed in moulds so 
suited to each other, that no sooner do they meet than they 
feel incited to regard and esteem by the similarity of their 
thoughts, by the force of sympathy and congeniality of soul. 
And there are others, whose natures, on the contrary, are 
so wholly opposite, that neither time nor circumstances can 
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ever make them blend with any touch of unison. Thus we 
may be strangers with the companion of years ; we may be 
friends with the companion of yesterday. 

Whether any, or all of these reflections may be applicable 
to the Lady Jane and Sir Equitan, it is impossible with cer- 
tainty to declare ; but we may suppose they were : for true it 
is, that, notwithstanding the cimning of Father Philip, the 
jealousy of Sir Evan de Foix, and the declared purpose of the 
Count to bestow her in marriage upon his son, the Lady Jane 
was not averse to receiving the vows of love and constancy, 
which Sir Equitan seized every opportunity of offering at her 
feet 

True it is, on certain occasions, particularly when in the 
presence of the Count, the lovers managed so adroitly, that 
the lively Isabel contrived, from pure goodnature to her 
blushing friend, to turn the attention of Sir Equitan chiefly 
towards herself, and to receive as personally intended, many 
a delicate word or token of affection that was designed by him 
for the Lady Jane. This conduct gave but little alarm to the 
Count, for the gay spirit and thoughtless disposition of Isab^ 
de Greilly had rendered her a sort of privileged person, who 
might do a thousand acts and say as many things without any 
meaning, which in a different or more serious character would 
be not only inconsistent, but supposed to imply some grave 
purpose. 

Sir Gracien de Foix was nothing jealous of these coquetries 
in Isabel, for as he was too much in love with himself ever to 
feel any spark of that fine passion for his lively cousin, he was 
wholly indifferent towards her. The Count had told him he 
was to marry Isabel; he had no objection to marry her, and 
he had no objection not to marry her. If the Count had given 
to him a young greyhound, or Isabel de Greilly, either were 
likely to be equally well received; and yet Sir Gracien had so 
good an opinion of himself that he never doubted but that 
Isabel in her heart must prefer him to all other suitors ; even 
his being so frequently an object of her ridicule he considered 
but a certain mark .of that preference which female modesty 
induced her thus to disguise. 

Yet there was nothing positively bad in Sir Gracien de 
Foix ; he was of a handsome person, and had qualities which, 
but for his intolerable vanity, might have done honour to his 
family. But like a pernicious weed, if once suffered to take 
root, that will overspread and obscure the .productions of the 
richest soil, so did vanity in this young man prevent the growth 
of whatever is most estimable in youth. 
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The conduct we have just noticed in Isabel towards Sir 
Equitan gave pain to some persons, and deceived others ; hut 
it never did for a moment deceive either Prior Philip or Sir 
Evan de Foix; the former, cunning, adroit, and vigilant, was 
seldom deceived where his interest rendered it necessary he 
should be clearly informed respecting the truth ; he had also 
many spies and retainers, besides his great engine John the 
Chronicler; and Sir Evan du Foix was rendered too watchful, 
too quick-sighted by love, to be easily deceived respecting the 
affections of Jane of Boulogne. 

Well could he remark that her colour would suddenly change 
when she addressed Sir Equitan, that her voice often faltered, 
and that in her whole air and demeanour towards him there was 
a constraint, sometimes an embarrassment, which she evmced 
towards no other to whom she addressed herself. Whilst Sir 
Equitan, he observed, could freely talk and laugh with Isabel ; 
he could see her enter the room without a change of aspect^ 
and with the gallant spirit of the age he could discourse with 
her about love or compliment her upon her beauty. But with 
Jane of Boulogne, Sir Equitan was less lively and more timid; 
with her his eyes spoke more than his tongue; the latter 
seemed to forget to pronounce her beautiful, whilst the former 
appeared riveted on her charms. 

It was diuing a delightful afternoon, a few days previous 
to the Festival of the Virgin, whilst these ladies and young 
knights were recreating themselves in the garden of the 
palace, that Eustace suddenly joinned them. His countenance 
looked more than usually dejected, and there was altogether 
something in his air and manner that struck every one present 
as remarkable : contrary to his usual reserve he talked quick 
and successively, and soon after fell into such a fit of abstrac- 
tion, that for a time he appeared insensible to those about him. 
Each ventured some jest upon this demeanour. Eustace 
faintly smiled, and seemed to make sfti effort in assuming his 
ordinary manner, alleging some slight excuse as an apology 
for what had been observed. 

" In sooth," said Sir Evan de Foix, "one would think, gentle 
Eustace, that the prospect of knighthood was ill suited to your 
health; and that the vigil of arms you are now nightly keeping 
in the church of the. Friars Minor had presented to your view 
some spectred object of the other world. Sir Peter Amaut de 
Beam, who lies buried there, has he walked? or does he lie 
• just as quiet and well-armed as he used to do, by the side of 
the great east window of the church?'' 
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"You are merry knights," replied Eustace, "and I confess 
that I may have some appearances ahout me that excite sur- 
prise, for my mind has been agitated with many anxious 
thoughts: the honour of becoming a member of so august a 
profession as that of chivalry has seriously affected me. I am 
to combat also for the first time in the lists as a knight, and 
I would fain acquit myself well." 

" Then in truth," said Sir Equitan, " you must first choose 
a fair lady to be the mistress of your heart: for a knight with- 
out love is like a sky without a sun ; he has its radiance neither 
to warm nor to guide him. Follow my example, Eustace : for 
you must bear some lady's token with you to the toiu-nament, 
or you will never come off victor. Were I in your place I 
would beg the Lady Isabel de Gre'illy, in pity for the wounds 
her own bright eyes inflict, to give me some token of her 
favour." 

Eustace looked confused at this speech, but turning to Isabel 
he exclaimed, "Dear lady. Sir Equitan counsels me well; I 
would crave a token of you that should animate my courage, 
and give me a hope that the goodwill of her who bestowed it 
went with me for my success in the tournament." 

"Nay," cried Isabel, "and wherefore should you seek a 
token at my hands? Here is my fair cousin of Boulogne, ask 
her for one ; and should she grant the request, you have most 
probably a double gift — that of my Lady Jane's favour and a 
glove from Sir Evan de Foix, to whom you will do a great 
kindness in thus offering Mm occasion for throwing down the 
gage ; for Sir Evan hath a wondrous love of battle, and he 
would at this moment fain quarrel with me, but that hood and 
gite* cannot buckle on casque and habergeon. Prithee, dear 
Lady Jane, bestow on Eustace a favour : for if I were in your 
place, I would teach fifty Sir Evan de Foix, and as many 
counts to boot, that I would have my own will, and both 
Sir Equitan and Eustace should go to the tournament so 
covered with my tokens that they would find no lack of hous- 
ings even for their horse. And as to jealousy, why Sir Evan 
should have most excellent cause : so that the lover that is, 
should teach the husband that is to be, to hope for full indul- 
gence in his favourite humour; and what wife can go beyond 
that mark to please her lord? Besides, she will give by it a 
constant theme to keep alive his spirits, for fear they should 
sleep, and matrimony become as dull and inanimate as the 
penance of the hooded monk." 

* Oown. ** And she came after in a gite of red.** — Chaucer. Reye*s Tale, 
line 3952. 
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"Your gay mood, Lady Isabel/' said Sir Evan, "but that 
we know your words are lighter than your purpose, would 
shew a bad example to your own sex, and alarm ours ; we 
should fear to trust you." 

"Oh, never trust me!'* replied the gay Isabel, "for I have 
constancy in nothing but tne resolution to satisfy my own 
will. The Count, who is never wiser than when he manages 
the affairs of other people, to make them suit his own, has 
destined me for his son Sir Gracien de Foix, and my Lady 
Jane for you, Sir Evan. I would therefore counsel both of 
you to take example from Sir Gracien and myself. We have 
no jealousy, no throwing down of gauntlets, and drawing the 
sword of battle upon slight occasions. Do now but look upon 
Sir Gracien, and see how comfortably his love sits about him ; 
it neither disturbs his rest, alters his good mien, nor makes 
him think one jot the less of his new armour and his gay 
surcoat. Yet for all that, poor Sir Gracien is so deeply en- 
amoured with one person m this world besides his mistress 
(continued Isabel archly), that did I not now and then, out 
of pure charity, smile upon him, and bid him woo me, his 
thoughts are so possessed by the other object of his admira- 
tion, that he would forget the actual presence of his mistress." 

"To forget the presence of the Lady Isabel de Greilly," 
said Sir Gracien, with an affected softness of manner, " would 
be impossible; as well might I forget the properties and 
offices that belong to gentle blood, in the quality of a knight. 
I, fair Isabel, although unused to ask a grace of any lady, yet 
I also would crave some token at your hands, to bear with 
me to the tournament. Give me therefore, I beseech you, 
that clasp of bright gold, methinks it is a more becoming 
token for a gentleman to bear about with him than a certain 
quantity and measure of a lady's silks." 

"As to the clasp," replied Isabel, "it being as you say of 

fold, it is no fit emblem to be craved by the lips of true love, 
'or gold and love they say never go together, but they pre- 
sently part company — the one to seek the palace of llymen 
through the paths of ambition, and the other, too generally, 
to pass his way, drooping and weeping, till he takes shelter 
within the despised, but pleasant cot of some humble rustic. 
No, no. Sir Gracien, love must never ask for gold. But yet 
I will give you a token, one that shall shew no falsehood, and 
will never deceive you but with your own goodwill." 

And so saying, the gay Isabel presentea Sir Gracien i;dth 
a small mirror set in ivory, such as the ladies of this 
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were wont to carry about with them, or sometimes to keep by 
the side of their crucifix on their dressing-table. The mirror 
was neatly set within a rim of ivory, and upon the back part, 
carved in the same material, appeared a representation or the 
meeting of two lovers. The lady bore upon her arm a squirrel, 
which she held by a string; two attendants were seen in the 
background, the one holding the horse of the gallant, and the 
other playing upon the rebec or three-stringed viol. 

Sir Gracien de Foix, whose egregious vanity either did not, 
or would not, let him appear to comprehend the satirical 
meaning of the token, received it with pure goodwill. He 
admired the clear beauty of the mirror, as he gave a satisfac- 
tory glance at his own features reflected in it, and turning to 
Isabel, thanked her for having bestowed upon him such a fine 
token of her favour. 

"Upon the faith I owe St. Anne," said Isabel, "the finest 
thing about it will be the gay trappings it shews, whenever it 
reflects the braveries of Sir Gracien de Foix. And yet, were 
I Sir Gracien, it should only be consulted on holy days, for 
then think how good a lesson the mirror would teach! Father 
Philip, or the preaching Franciscan who is come amongst us, 
could scarcely speak a better. For you can never look upon 
it, and see reflected those long ringlets, that are so carefully 
set, each in its own proper sphere, but you must presently 
think how soon they will be there reflected white and griz- 
zled. And your cheeks too, which look as if they had never 
felt the sun, excepting through the lattice guarded by silken 
hangings, you must remember that, in a little time, the mirror 
will shew them to you pale, yellow, and wrinkled with age. 
In short, you can never contemplate what Sir Gracien now is, 
without thinking what Sir Gracien will soon be, when no 
more traces shall be left of all Sir Gracien once loved, than 
can be seen in the old winter -withered bough of the once 
young tree that was budding forth its summer trophies." 

"If this be the use of your token, fair Isabel,** said Sir 
Equitan, "you had better have bestowed upon Sir Gracien 
the skull that decorates a hermit's cell, which will tell the 
whole lesson in one word, for death is the end of all things.*' 

"Ah, truly is it!" replied Isabel, "and the beginning of 
many, especially in matters of affection ; for thus we weep for 
the lover in death, whom we scorned whilst he was alive; and 
our best friends we often begin to love when the tomb has 
covered them from our hate. And how often do those who 
have laboured all their lives to gain riches, never begin to use 
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them till the first coin properly hestowed is paid to the maker 
of their graves!" 

"Indeed," said Jane of Boulogne, "your merry mood, 
Isabel, might teach some persons with as much truth and 
more temper than many a graver lecture; hut you sport 
everywhere and rest nowhere. You are still wide from the 
mark, for what has death or this discourse to do with the 
token Eustace craved at your hands? Prithee, Isabel, return 
to the right point." 

"Why," exclaimed Isabel, "did he not ask of me a token 
for the tournament? and 1 always thought that tournaments, 
battles, and death, had been in close alliance." 

"Ay," said Eustace, "I did indeed crave a token, and if I 
were to ask the golden clasp, it would not be for the value of 
the precious metal, as it is rated by worldly estimation, but as 
a proper token ; for gold being the purest, and most ductile of 
all metals, it is a fit emblem for a young knight whose thoughts 
should be pure as refined gold, and as easy to bend to any 
holy purpose. And since you have so pleasantly contented 
Sir Gracien, give me the clasp, fair Isabel ; it is the first favour 
I have ever craved at your nand, and I will endeavour not to 
disgrace it in the first bearing of my lance." 

"Why then," said Isabel, "I will grant your desire, and 
you shall have the golden token ; come, prepare to receive it." 
With these words she took the bright clasp from her bosom, 
whilst Eustace bent on one knee before her, prepared to 
receive the gift ; but as he knelt down, his cheek turned pale, 
and the hand he held extended trembled with emotion. Isabel 
glanced her quick eye upon him, and still continued holding 
the token within her own hand. 

Sir Equitan, who stood near the kneeling youth, upon hear- 
ing the words of Isabel, exclaimed, " In truth, fair Eustace, a 
gift so precious must add such valoiu* to your arm that few 
can hope to meet you in the lists on equal terms j that little 
clasp shall make you victor." 

"Nay then," said Isabel, with a light and careless air, "if 
my token carry with it such invincible power, it is too much to 
bestow upon one knight, so you Sir Equitan shall even share 
it with Eustace;" and so saying, Isabel took tbe delicately- 
worked gold clasp and snapped it between her fingers. And 
presenting one-half of it to Sir Equitan and the other to 
Eustace, she added, laughing, "There, share my goodwill 
between you, and may you both be equally the victors of the 
tournament." 
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Sir Equitan was about to reply to Isabel, but she bid him 
only thank her by his success in arms ; and without noticing 
Eustace, she bounded away with a light step, and left the 
company surprised, and not knowing what to think of the 
scene that had just passed. 

Eustace felt deeply hvat : it was the first favour he had ever 
asked of Isabel, and that too at a time when it was really 
considered one of import, for he had solicited it in order to 
bear it with him to the tournament at his first essay in arms. 
Isabel by her conduct, although but in a trifling matter, had 
thus placed a stranger (by making him a sharer m her favour) 
upon an equality with one who was the friend of years, the 
brother of her childhood. 

Stung to the very soul by such a light and unkind act, 
Eustace could ill brook the merriment of the knights, occasioned 
by the disappointment he had received from Isabel. He 
hastily left them, and followed in quest of her to a distant 
part of the garden. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE INTERVIEW. 

For aught that ever I could read. 

Could ever hear by tale or history. 

The course of true love never did run smooth } 

But either it was different in blood. 

Or else misgrafled in respect of years. 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends; 

Or if there were a sympathy in choice. 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it. 

Making it momentary as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream. 

SUAKSPEARB. 

lose who are at all acquainted with the secrets of the 
D heart, it must be known that, when the mind is deeply 
»d with any serious passion, nothing can more terribly 
M>n its feelings with the touch of discord, than that of 
ied mirth. It is like the violation of whatever is held 
1 ; it breaks through the sanctuary of our most hallowed 
ions, and drags them forth to the heartless mockery of 
Qsensible mind; it scoffs at pain, and oflen turns into 
le those finer feelings the scoffer has never known, and 

never understand. 

Btace at this moment felt its effects; he followed the 
of Isabel, and having for some time sought her in vain, 
length joined her just after she had entered a little Gothic 
ore-house that had been erected in the gardens of the 
e. It stood near a woody recess, surrounded by flower- 
ihrubs, and sheltered from the heat of the sun by the 
iful boughs of the tall and beautiful acacia. A small 
od of water, near the entrance, had been guided by the 

of art to fall over some masses of granite, whose moss- 
n tops, decorated with several rock and water plants, 
ibuted to the charm of the spot. The low munnurings 
e stream made a pleasing and a lulling sound, that was 

accompanied by strains of the sweetest harmony; for 
8 here that the ladies of the castle, or some minstrel of 

suite, frequently beguiled the sultry hours of noon by 
ng upon their instruments, and singing a ballad or a 
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roundelay. And it was here too that they often repeated an 
Ave Maria before the figure of the Virgin and Child, which 
stood within a niche in the interior of the building. 

Isabel was now seated at the base of this niche, and all gay 
and thoughtless as she was, although she had so recently, 
wantonly, and deeply wounded the feelings of Eustace, she 
looked at this moment as if wholly unconscious of the pain she 
had so lately inflicted. Eustace was struck by her appear- 
ance; strong and mingled emotions seemed for a while to 
deny him the power of utterance, and he could only faintly 
exclaim, "O Isabel, lam most wretched!" The energy « 
manner, and the disordered countenance of him who pro- 
nounced these words, effectually disarmed any spirit of levity 
that might still lurk within the bosom of Isabel: she gazed 
upon him with anxious feelings, and uttered but the name of 
* Eustace!* 

He paused, and advancing near her, seized her hand, 
which he pressed with ardour to his lips, as the teSrs bmrst 
from his eyes: "O Isabel!" he said, "why, why are you thu» 
wantonly cruel to him you have rendered the most unhappy 
of beings? I know well my fate, that I am doomed to alife 
of hopeless suffering ; but could I have seen in you some touch 
of pity for me, some sympathy, I think I could better bear the 
sorrows that await me. But thus, thus wantonly to sport with 
my feelings, it is too much!" 

Isabel cast her eyes upon the ground, she did not speak, 
nor did she attempt to withdraw the hand that Eustace still 
held within his grasp. " Isabel," he continued, ** do not thus 
remain silent : speak to me I conjure you, look but upon me, 
and tell me that I am not hateful to you; say but you pity me, 
and I shall be more a man : these tears, as they fall from my 
eyes, reproach me for thus giving way to the feelings that 
feed their source. But think how dreadful is my lot. Would 
to heaven I had died ere the charity of the Coimtess de Foix 
had placed me in a situation, where I am exposed to all the 
impressions that make up the honour and the delights of other 
men, and yet where I can only feel them to plunge me into 
deeper misery." 

Isabel wept, and unable longer to restrain her feelings, she 
faintly answered, "Eustace, too well you know that you do 
not suffer alone." 

"How can I think it?" continued Eustace; "there are 
moments when you are all my tenderest hopes could wish you ; 
kind, gentle, and compassionate, pure as the angel spirits 
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which guard your rest. And, O Isabel! there are times 
when you tear from me all these happy thoughts, and make 
me believe you to be like the light hearted, who rend the 
wound they make with wanton cruelty." 

" How little," said Isabel, "do you know my heart! Believe 
me, Eustace, mirth and careless words are not always the 
indications of a* mind at peace. Happiness is of a tranquil 
temper, for her feelings are those of certainty. She knows 
neither the fluctuations of hope, nor the anxieties of fear. 
The sorrowful, not unfrequently endeavour to divert by mirth 
the incessant cares that in secret prey upon their heart: I 
have often smiled when mine has ached with anguish. Am 
I, think you, Eustace, less wretched than yourself? I have 
but a choice of evils — ^the cell of a nun, or the hand of Sir 
Gracien de Foix." 

"Ay, it is that," replied Eustace, "which distracts me: 
brought up with you from childhood, I loved you before I 
knew the name oi love. In our infancy we had no separate 
homrs, we played, we learnt together : together we wandered 
through this very garden, and plucked the flowers which then 
looked gay as our own happy state. We had but one mind, 
one heart: together we grew up, we knew but one common 
lot; and together we have worshipped that Power who made 
us, who planted within our breast the feelings that have 
governed us — the feelings of nature. Can they be wrong? No, 
Isabel, it is the world which teaches artificial feelings, and 
such are sin^. But those implanted in us by the great Creator 
are like his own beneficence, holy, virtuous, and sacred; 
dependent alone on Him who gave them. Were they but 
unmixed with other feelings, think how full might be our cup 
of happiness." 

" Yes," said Isabel ; "but as it is, the cup is presented to our 
lips, whilst we are forbidden to taste of it. ' 

"Do you feel this, Isabel?" continued Eustace: " then in- 
deed I am wretched. Tom by a thousand contending passions, 
how often have I wished, as I have laid my head upon the 
pillow that oflered no rest to me, that I might never rise to 
view the morning's light : I am bound to the Count de Foix by 
every tie of duty and of gratitude. I would rather sacrifice 
my life — ^nay, Isabel, were it possible, I would rather sacrifice 
what is far dearer to me, my love, than I would commit the 
least disloyal act against my Lord de Foix." 

** To love is no dishonour," said Isabel. 

" No," cried Eustace; "but such is my deep sense of the 

II. o 
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duties I owe the Count, that I tax my very thoughts which 
war against his will. I am the child of his bounty; and when 
I daily receive some fresh instance of his goodness towards 
me, and mark how entire his confidence rests upon my in- 
tegrity, O Isahel! how can I repay the kindness of my 
generous henefactor hy hecoming tne instrument of destruc- 
tion to his peace; to ruin all his hopes, to steal from him 
the affections of her he loves as his own child ? But th^i to 
resign you to Sir Gracien de Foixl to give up such sweet 

I)erfections to him who cannot feel their worth, to one who 
oves nothing hut himself — Isahel, the thought is madness! 
There are moments when, driven hy despair, I am almost 
tempted to rush into the presence of the Count, there to tell 
him the story of my unhappy love, and to hid him crush at 
his feet the ungrateful Eustace, the hase-bom peasant, who 
has dared to repay his bounty by such ingratitude, such pre- 
sumption." 

"Do not," exclaimed Isabel emphatically, clasping her 
hands, ** do not, I beseech you, let any excess of feeling tempt 
you to the commission of an act so rash. Your noble gratitude 
to the Count has rendered you blind to his character: to do 
what you but hint, would be to rush on certain death. He 
now considers you entirely the creature of his will; that he 
has moulded you like wax in the hand, that takes any print 
we give it, and he does not dream you could ever entertain a 
thought but such as he suggests. Once undeceive him, and 
all your generous virtue would be as nothing in his sight 
He would spurn you from him; and his very feelings for you, 
now so powerful, would still hold their degree, although they 
changed their nature. His love for you is great, so would be 
his hatred. Do not rely upon his affection: think not the 
pride of De Foix would ever consent that Isabel de Greilly, 
his niece, should form an alliance with one of unknown birth. 
I tell you, no prince breathing is prouder than the Count, for 
the vain honour of his house. And were such an alternative 
but put to the proof, rather would he see these limbs of mine 
torn piecemeal from each other, than consent to any supposed 
degradation of his blood. O Eustace ! I implore you, I would 
kneel and conjure you, as you love me, as you hold dear the 
being whose life hangs but on yours, do not act thus rashly ; 
be watchful, wary ; and never, never trust the Count with the 
sad story of our most disastrous love." 

Eustace, whilst the beautiful girl thus addressed him, stood 
gazing upon her, as if lost to every surrounding object, lost to 
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himself, to every alarm, and alone sensible that this impas- 
doned address for his preservation was made to him by the 
being he adored. 

" Isabel," he exclaimed, " be ever thus, thus kind, and the 
worst ills of fortune that can befall me, what are they? Nothing I 
— Possessed of your affection, I am happy. To gain you, what 
would I not attempt, what would I not sacrifice ? every thing 
but my honour; for could I sacrifice that, I should be unworthy 
of Isabel. Dear, generous girl, pardon my reproaches, pardon 
my suspicions, forgive every angry thought. I am but as a 
wajrward child, that fears he knows not what. Think how 
dear you are to me : I have no friend but the Count ; and he, 
you say, regards me but as his creature. I have nor home 
nor name, country nor family, you are all to me : were I dead 
there is no eye but that of Isabel's that would drop a tear 
upon my grave! How can I ever part from you?" 

"Why these sad thoughts?" said Isabel: "something may 
happen ; or should it come to the worst, all light as my con- 
duct may seem to many, my heart is true to you. I will rather 
devote my days to the cell of a nun, than wear them out in 
the double falsehood of a wretched wife, false to my love, false 
to my duty : these lips shall never so far belie my heart. Yet 
something may be done to save us both from rum." 

'* What can be done ?" replied Eustace, "what are my hopes ? 
I will never gain you by dishonour; there is no way but that 
which leads to death, that can ever give peace to the wretched 
Eustace." 

"Talk not thus, I beseech you," said Isabel; "let us rather 
^nk how to avoid evils than to imagine them. Eustace, 
there is a boon I would crave of you, and you shall not deny 
it me." 

" I can deny you nothing," replied Eustace : " what is it you 
would ask?" 

" It is," said Isabel, " that when you combat in the lists, 

you will avoid all unnecessary danger, — and that " Isabel 

nesitated. 

"That — what?" exclaimed Eustace. 

"That," continued Isabel still hesitating, "you would not 
combat with Sir Equitan : but if it should be in your power 
that you would rather aid him, and defend him against the 
malice of others." 

Isabel blushed deeply : Eustace gazed upon her with as- 
tonishment, and exclaimed — " This, Isabel, is a strange boon 
to ask of me, who have so dearly suffered by your favour to 

g2 
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Sir Equitan. Nor can I even conjecture (without admitting 
base and unworthy suspicions, which I ¥nll not), wherefore 
his safety can be so dear to you that it should be thus coupled 
with my own. Isabel, it would be generous in you to tell me 
frankly wherefore this request is made. Let me but know the 
motive. But you are silent, and I cannot ask nor beg t^ 
knowledge of what you are thus desirous to withhold. Do not, 
I beseech you, again trifle with my feelings. But no, yoa 
cannot thus deceive me ; I will trust you, abuse not theretore 
the confidence of an unbounded love; I will grant your re- 
quest: Sir Equitan shall fear no treachery if I am near him." 

"You are generous, Eustace," said Isabel warmly; "but re- 
member the first part of my request was for your own safety." 

" Alas!" replied Eustace, " what is it you ask of me but a 
cruel boon? You would save me from death, to have me live 
in misery : yet Isabel, your boon is granted, I will do nothing 
rashly. For the rest, I am but as one marked for suffering. 
Yet were there but a ray of hope that time or any chance 
might give you to me, guided by that single ray it should lead 
me on through the paths of human casualty uke the star of 
the morning that glimmers through the darkest night, giving 
a faint promise oi the day. I have not yet learnt the ftifi 
purpose of the Count, but I find that I am destined to be the 
leader of some enterprise against my Lord of Armagnac. 
Have you heard aught?" 

"No," said Isabel; "but whatever is the enterprise, be 
careful of your life. Long, I hope, it will not detain you from 
the castle; for remember, Eustace, there is one who will 
anxiously watch the hour of your return, and who may beguile 
the time of your absence with some follies that might wound 
your peace." 

" Say not so," cried Eustace, "for there I fear to trust you, 
1 fear to trust myself; when I am absent from you, a thousand 
fears, and sometimes your own conduct, create such wild 
alarms, such violent emotions within my bosom, that even in 
these hours of happiness I fear to trust you. Remember, too, 
your strange request about Sir Equitan. "Why this mystery? 
And then but this very afternoon, why did you thus lightly 
make him an equal snarer in the token I craved at your 
hands? Sir Equitan too is often with you; I saw you but this 
morning in earnest conference with him. Why md you give 
him the token?" 

** I gave it him," replied Isabel, "to satisfy the whim of a 
moment: and Sir Eqmtan is a fair and gallant knight; one 
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whom I would freely countenance, to mortify the vanity of Sir 
Gracien de Foix." 

"And to torture me," said Eustace. "Isabel, I conjure 
you as you value my life, do not thus make a vain and oan- 

ferous trial of my temper: I am willing to believe that Sir- 
Iquitan is no more to you than any other knight; tell me 
therefore frankly, to relieve my mind from the anxiety of un- 
satisfied conjecture, why is his safety thus dear to you? and 
what was the nature of your earnest conference with him this 
morning in the garden? I have no thought I would conceal 
from you; and must I thus vainly soUcit a return of that con- 
fidence I fondly hoped was mutual?" 

Isabel blushed, looked confused, and conjured Eustace to 
urge her no farther: there was nothing, she said, in the conduct 
of Sir Equitan particularly addressed to herself; but there was 
something, she admitted, which she could not entirely reveal, 
respecting her conference with Sir Equitan, even to Eustace. 
He was astonished at her words, and his countenance betrayed 
marks of the greatest agitation. He was about to reply, when 
at the moment the sound of a footstep struck upon her ear*; 
the door of the Gothic pleasure-house was gently opened, and 
Prior Philip stood before the surprised lovers. 

The contusion of their appearance was too evident to escape 
the penetrating eye of the Prior, but he passed it unnoticed, 
and apologised for his intrusion. The manner of his apology 
implied more than the terms in which it was made ; it seemed 
to say that the interruption he feared was not one of an ordi- 
nary nature, and that he had probably broken in upon a secret 
conference. Isabel was abashed, and cast her eyes upon the 
ground; the confiision of Eustace increased, whilst nis own 
disturbed feelings, from what had just passed before the Prior's 
entrance, rendered the task of assuming composure still more 
difficult. He wished the holy man in his cell, or anywhere, 
rather than thus to have interrupted them at such a moment 
by his presence. 

" I fear," said Philip, " I am here an intruder; but I came 
in quest of the Lady Isabel, whom I thought to find alone; as 
Sir Equitan, the poursuivant d'amour (who, I doubt not, well 
deserves that addition to his name, for he is most devoted in 
his love of beauty), told me that the Lady Isabel was here, and 
that he was waitmg to meet her in the garden." 

Eustace, whose feelings had been before much irritated, was 
struck by this speech. What had just past, the scene of the 
afternoon, all recurred to his mind, and the latent embers of 
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jealousy, that ever lurk within the bosom of true love, now 
caught the flame, and were speedily lighted up. He looked 
at Isabel with an agitated and 'reproachful countenance, ex- 
claiming in a voice of vainly suppressed emotion, " Shall I, 
Lady Isabel, conduct you to this appointed meeting with Sir 
Equitan? he expects you, it seems; it were pity to delay him." 

The pride of Isabel, offended by the tone of irony in which 
this speech was concluded, and by the renewed suspicions of 
Eustace, after the assurances she had but just given him of her 
affection, for a time overcame her tenderness, and instead of 
soothing the disturbed feelings of Eustace, she rather irritated 
them, by answering in a cold and marked manner — 

" No, Eustace, my conference with Sir Equitan does not 
need your presence, I can seek him alone. Good even' to yon, 
holy rrior, I will attend you at the accustomed hour in my 
oratory." And so sajang, without deigning to look upon 
Eustace (for perhaps she feared to trust her heart in opposition 
to her pride), she left the apartment with a quick ana nurried 
step. Had Isabel but looked at the countenance of the 
unhappy Eustace, it is most probable she would have changed 
her purpose, and instead of leaving him to the misery of ois 
irritated feelings, she would have remained to soothe them. 

Prior Philip had long been perfectly well acquainted with 
the state of the affections of these young persons; he had 
delivered the speech relative to Sir Equitan with a mischievous 
intent, though he had spoken entirely correct as to the infor- 
mation he received of Isabel's being in the pleasure-house, 
but with certain omissions of words, which, nad they been 
subjoined, would have entirely altered the nature of her 
expected interview with Sir Equitan, and would have caused 
no uneasiness to Eustace : for Sir Equitan only said to the 
Prior, that Isabel was in the garden, and that the Lady Jane 
of Boulogne and himself were expecting her to join them before 
they returned into the palace. Thus it was on this occasion 
(as it may be often seen in the affairs of human life) that truth 
i^oken but in part may sometimes do as much mischief as 
entire falsehood. 

The Prior had his own reasons for dropping the few words 
above stated ; he well knew they would act upon the mind of 
Eustace with painful effect, and having overheard some part 
of the discourse respecting Sir Equitan, he was aware they 
were well-timed to assist his purposes. The florins of Isabel, 
which were to be at his disposal, as Prior of the monastery of 
St. Mary, in case she took the veil| had so far excited th4 
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cupidity of Philip, that he had long resolved to attempt every 
means to induce Isabel to become a nun. 

The Prior had attentively observed her character, and his 
habitual study of human nature rendered him a great master 
in that art which can penetrate into the recesses of the mind. 
He knew Isabel to be thoughtless, vain, and headstrong, but 
of a tender and affectionate heart; the vivacity of her spirits, 
and the superiority of her sense, he also knew had taugnt her 
to look witn abhorrence upon a cloister. With her, supersti- 
tion had no power ; he knew therefore that there was but one 
way to bend her to his will, by acting upon her mind through 
the medium of her affections; and he doubted not, that comd 
he <mce but deeply engage, and then disappoint them, the 
fervour of her feelings and the enthusiasm of her character 
would render it an easy matter for him to seize the moment 
when the mind rushes from one state of desperation to another, 
to induce her at once to declare for a religious life. 

Philip had witnessed the growing affection subsisting be- 
tween Isabel and Eustace ; and he had artfully encouraged 
it, but not by any direct means; the effect was felt, whilst the 
cause was unseen. In furtherance of his plan, it was the 
Prior who had first also suggested to De Foix the union of 
Isabel with Sir Gracien : Philip knew that to this the lady 
never would consent when it came to the point; and the 
Count, ever firm in purpose, having once declared such an 
union should take place, he was aware would never relinquish 
the design. This therefore placed an effectual barrier between 
Eustace and Isabel ; and it only remained to create some 
powerful cause of dissension between the lovers, that might 
entirely destroy their mutual confidence in each other, for the 
Prior to seize upon such an opportunity of placing the disap- 
pointed Isabel within the walls of a religious house, where he 
would take especial care she should have no farther commimi- 
cation with the world ; whilst the unfortunate attachment of 
poor Eustace might, if necessary, be made the instrument of 
nis ruin with the Count. 

Such was the artful plan, the refined intrigue of Prior Philip. 
He was well aware of the possibility of its failure; but he was 
also aware, that in attempting to gain the gold of Isabel, he 
had to play a desperate game; for it was only upon her be- 
coming a nun that he could possess it; should she be the wife 
of Eustace, or of Sir Gracien, the florins were equally lost to him. 

Ambition was the ruling passion of the selfish Prior. It 
was to further his own ambitious views that he wished the 
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violent-spirited Sir Evan de Foix (upon whose mind be acted 
by alternately flattering bis passions and awakening bis fears 
by the terrors of superstition) to be named as successor to the 
Count. From tliis motive also be was desirous that £van 
should be the husband of Jane of Boulogne, that he might 
recover for her those lands in the diocese of Conuninges, of 
which see the Prior hoped by these means to become the 
bishop. It was in order to gain wealth, to help his ambitions 
projects, that he intrigued to possess the florins of Isabd's 
inheritance. In short, ambition was the deity the Prior wor- 
shipped, beneath the hypocritical sanctity of his gown and 
hood. For that he would sacrifice whatever is held most 
sacred on earth, and for that he had sacrificed bis hopes of 
heaven. Having thus far explained his secret motives of 
action, with all the windings of his dark intrigues, we must 
now return to our narrative; thus necessarily interrupted for 
the better comprehension of his plans. 

When Isabel quitted the Gothic pleasiure-house, Philip was 
left alone with Eustace. The distressed state of mind m the 
latter was too evident to escape notice : this the Prior knew, 
and therefore, assimiing an air of compassion, thus addressed 
him: 

" My son ! whence this emotion ? what is it thus deeply 
afiects you? You look like one whose feeUngs are all bound 
up within such a grief as points but to despair. Eustace, I can- 
not see you thus without wishing to know the cause, that I 
may speak to you the words of consolation, or guide your 
wandering thoughts with some friendly direction. Tell me, 
what is it thus moves you?" 

"Nothing," replied Eustace, "or perhaps some foolish 
thoughts. I am to combat for the first time in the lists, and 
to be like all other knights, I craved a token of the Lady 
Isabel." 

"Ay," said Philip carelessly, "which she bestowed upon 
Sir Equitan, who made her no request." 

The pale cheek of Eustace became flushed by a sudden 
glow of anger at these words of the artful Prior, but he did 
not reply to them. 

"And is this all?" continued Philip. "No, no, my son, 
there is more in this. Eustace, you were once imder my care, 
the child of my instruction. I tauglit you the craft of hmnan 
learning, and to fathom the depths of nature in many of her 
secrets. I taught you, too, the mysteries of our holy faith. I 
was your spiritual father, and I would now guide your unwary 
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steps through the dangerous paths of youth as your earthly 
fatner, would you hut trust me; hut there is one thing, how- 
ever, that I see the world has taught you — to deceive your 
friend." 

<<No!" exclaimed Eustace, "that reproach is most unjust: 
I have deceived myself. No, Prior, I am not ungrateful; 
still do I rememher that to your instruction I owe the hest 
treasure of my manhood — Gleaming and knowledge. But, O 
forgive me ! there are some feelings that overpower my mind, 
for which I condemn myself, and yet 1 dare not trust them 
even to you." 

** How ?" replied Philip, " so young, and yet so secret. This 
looks not well : there is no mystery in virtuous thoughts, and 
the feelings of youth should be as open to the light of heaven 
as the fair dawn of their years." 

** Alas !" said Eustace, ** there are some feelings wliich can 
alone be understood by the heart that is their victim ; feelings 
for which the world has no sympathy, and which the grave 
brow of severe wisdom and austere age would but despise ; 
yet they make up the sum of many a young man's lot. I 
beseech you, father, spare me ; I am not an ingrate, nor do I 
despise the counsels of the elder and the sage. I cannot dis- 
simulate the truth, and yet I would not reveal it." 

''Then will I read it," replied the Prior, and he fixed his 
keen eye with a determined look upon the countenance of 
Eustace : " I can mark in that wan cheek, in the melancholy 
of your mood, your love of solitude, and sudden change of 
purpose, some outward workings from a hidden cause. These 
all tell me, that a deep-rooted feeling lurks within the breast; 
they are but signals and sure notes of a perturbed and anxious 
mind. And think you I cannot mark, that at the very name 
of Isabel de Greilly the blood will rise into your cheek? O 
blind and fooUsh fondness ! Is it thus you would shipwreck 
all the rich lading of your golden hopes, to follow a vain 
shadow ? Are your years of manhood thus to shame them- 
selves, to wear out their prime in the soft dalliance of a light 
affection, and for one who values you even as she would her 
yoimg falcon, that she accustoms to her lure ?" 

** Father !" exclaimed Eustace, ** I will not] utter falsehood, 
nor can I deign to evade a truth. I do not blush ; for my love 
is not a crime. Nor is it in my power to look on Isabel but 
with dear affection. Yet I know the danger, the madness of 
such feelings ; but as I hope to find my rest in heaven, they 
are involuntary. I n^ver sought her love by any studied suit, 
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nor by dishonest means. I have never hoped to wm her. 
Censure, despise me if you will, but spare her name. Do not, 
I beseech you, thus wantonly defame a creature, so sweet, so 
pure, and gentle." 

'< You talk of her," said Philip, ''as a boy would of his 
young dove that he fondles in its cage. So sweet, so pure, 
and gentle I Her sweetness is like that of the flower, which 
spreads abroad its blossom for every insect which may flutter 
by and choose to taste it. Her purity is falsehood, and her 
gentleness that of the young tigress, who crouches till she may 
spring for your destruction. You know not the heart of 
woman. It is vain and wanton in all, but most of all in Isabel 
de Greilly." 

''No," said Eustace; "whatever are the light shadows of 
defect, which may for a while obscure the beauty of her cha- 
racter, I will not think thus of her. She is like those bright 
cr3r8tals, in which the slightest specks by contrast shew the 
stronger. My Isabel can never be a wanton." 

"Your Isabel!" reiterated the Prior contemptuously, "Sir 
Gracien's Isabel! Sir Equitan's Isabel I everyoody's Isabel! 
She is the betrothed wife of the Count's son, her own consent 
is given, and look how she demeans herself. One hour she is 
in secret conference with this Poursuivant d'Amour, at another 
she is closeted with you, whilst he but waits without the 
door a second meeting. O Eustace ! can I thus behold you 
rushing headlong on ruin, without stretching forth a friendly 
hand to save you? Remember the Count! think you he 
would deign thus to offer council where he may command? 
And will you madly sacrifice his favour, to follow a girl who 
will lead you on like those deceptive lights that guide the 
unwary traveller to destruction? Leave so vain a pursuit, 
forget so bopsh a passion ; and shoidd this idle love still lull 
you with the music jof its voice, drown it in the loud clarion 
that rii^ the peal to arms. You are designed by the favour 
of De Foix to head some enterprise that shall crown you with 
honour; do not, therefore, at such a time as this, be found 
backward in the path of duty." 

"Never," said Eustace, " shall my arm be wanting when it 
can wield a lance to serve the Count. No, Prior; had I a 
hope (but that I have not), it would be founded on the 
attempt to do some bold and dangerous act, to prove how 
dear I prize the interests of De Foix. Could I but trace the 
origin of my unhappy birth ! — I have often dreamed it might 
be proved I was not the base-born peasant men repute me. 
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Had I but noble blood to plead in favour of my suit, perhaps 
even the Count, who loves me, would rather bestow faur 
Isabel on one of her own choice, than on his son, who cares 
not for her." 

'< How apt," replied Philip, "is the spirit of youth to fashion 
circumstances by its own hopes! Alas, it is well known that 
the mystery of your birth was none with the charitable 
Countess, when sne, in secret, brought you to the notice of 
her Lord. Do you madly wish to fathom this mystery, only 
to have it proved with greater certainbr, that you are but 
what you are reputed, the low-bom child of charity, fostered 
and reared by the bounty of adoption? Think you that the 
Count would ever listen to such a suit for his own niece, the 
destined bride of his son ! No, he would crush you, as the 
snake he had warmed into life within his bosom, and who had 
thus dared to dart its ingrate tongue, to sting its noble bene- 
factor. But were this possible, I tell you once a^ain, that 
Isabel, who now sufifers youto foUow her (knowinglow fruit- 
less is your love) to gratify a vain and idle mind, would 
herself despise you, and laugh to see the full-blown bubble of 
your hopes, raised by the breath of youthful folly, burst, and 
vanish into air." 

''I am indeed most wretched!" exclaimed Eustace, who, 
unable longer to struggle with his feelines, spoke in a tone of 
the deepest dejection: "I am himibled even to the dust — 
scorned by the world — ^reproached for the misfortunes of my 
birth; what have I left but my integrity and trust in God? 
these I will still preserve. Let ruin come then, since it is 
inevitable. I had no hope of Isabel, I have long felt that the 
hour would come when I must resign her; but I was not 

Prepared to resign her thus. The thought of her purity— of 
er noble natiure, and that she felt a sympathy for those 
sufferings she could not alleviate, would have sustained me 
through the trial. This thought I will preserve to the last; 
nothing but herself, but her own act, snail ever shake my 
firm opinion of her worth. I have looked up to Isabel in life, 
as I would to a bright planet that guided me, although beyond 
our sphere; whose light was mine but by reflection, and 
which I fondly hoped would still shine bright and efiulgent, 
till I fixed upon it my last gaze in death; and better, far 
better were a thousand deaths, than the thought that Isabel 
was false." 

"Alas!" said the Prior, in a subdued voice, "would to 
heaven that I, my son, could view her with a lover's eye, to 
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think her true and holy as she seems to you. I hut pity your 
weakness, and I would strive to cure it. Like the skilful 
leech who prohes the wound before he heals it, I would now 
make it bleed apace, to save you from its mortal danger. Yet 
still, in pity to your feelings, I will do nothing rashly. Re- 
member but the counsels of your friend, and tilll have certain 
proof to shew you the falsehood of this Lady Isabel, I will not 
name her more. Be cautious, trust not her blandishments, 
think upon the Count, wreck not, for the folly of a moment, 
the fair promise of your future years. Be prudent, and above 
all do not trust your reason to the sorcery of beauty's charm. 
Let not fair words beguile you. Confide in me, I am your 
friend — farewell. ' ' 

The Prior left the unhappy youth to the company of hid 
own distracted thoughts. The seeds of jealousy, as we have 
before observed, had long been lurking within the bosom of 
Eustace, and the follies of Isabel had greatly assisted their 
growth. Eustace, like most persons who are of an easy, un- 
suspicious nature, was but too susceptible of those impres- 
sions which fostered his own propensities. Thus the artful 
remarks and insinuations of Prior Philip, and his bold asser- 
tions respecting the levity of Isabel (unfortimately but too 
well sanctioned by her own thoughtless conduct), made a 
deeper impression upon the mind of Eustace than he was 
himself either aware of or willing to admit. 

There is nothing perhaps more painful than the conviction 
of the worthlessness of one we have long loved, and consi- 
dered as possessed of every excellence. To find such a being 
false creates so painful, so humiliating a feeling, that we turn 
from it with trembling anxiety, and often with the fixed 
resolve not to believe it true. We would, in some instances, 
sooner continue to be deceived, than convinced of a truth so 
dreadftil in its nature. And even when convinced, rather 
than suppose our situation singular, we would seek no other 
support to our wounded pride, than to lay the blame on 
human nature, and at once conclude that all mankind must 
be equally false and deceitful. 

Eustace, when thus artftilly led to suspect Isabel, experi- 
enced the truth of these remarks in their ftillest force, and 
after giving way to a thousand various and distracting 
thoughts, at length resolved, that either there was no truth 
on earth, or that Isabel de Greilly could not deceive; and 
that nothing but the most glaring conviction should ever 
shake his opinion of her sincerity and worth. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE BANQUET. 



Innocence shall make 

False accusation blush, and tyranny 

Tremble at patience. 

SHAKSrSAKB. 

Before we take more particular notice of the vigil of arms, 
which Eustace was now keeping in the church of the Friars 
Minor of Orthes, preparatory to his receiving the honour of 
knighthood, it may not he amiss to say sometning of the rank 
and office of a knight hy creation ; a rank very dijSerent in 
ancient times from that into which it has degenerated in 
ipodern days, when certain respectahle aldermen, who have 
risen to civic honours hy successful traffic, are often, upon the 
'presentation of an address, metamorphosed from simple Mr. 
So and so, into Sir James, Sir J6hn, and Sir Harry, and who 
return home laden with '^ blushing honours," fully qualified to 
''make any Joan a lady." 

In ancient times knighthood was the reward of merit, and 
as such, it was indeed an honour; never obtained till the 
person upon whom it was conferred had undergone all the 
necessary severe and preparatory exercises, and whose conduct 
was as free from unworthy principles as from the imputation of 
cowardice. The simple knight, or knight bachelor, bore only 
a pennon, and had the command of a certain number of men- 
at-arms. The knight banneret, as the title implied, bore a 
banner, and was one who raised troops at his own charge for 
the service of his prince. All knights possessed the privilege 
of creating other knights : a power frequently exercised upon 
the eve of battle. 

Before receiving the honour of knighthood, it was necessary 
that the person who obtained it should serve a certain time as 
an esquire, and that he should have attained the age of twenty- 
one years; no youth being admitted a member of chivalry 
before that period, unless by the special favour of his lord or 
prince. 

The character of knighthood was held so honourable, that 
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kings were ambitioua to obtain it: an instance is recorded of 
the young monarch Charles the Sixth of France, who was so 
desirous to buckle on his spurs, that he could not rest in peace 
till he was knighted. Some great princes received the honours 
of the order, even at the font during infancy, in the presence 
of their royal parents. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate what were considered the 
particular qualities belonging to chivalry, because knighthood 
and whatever is held most sacred, honourable, and worthy 
amongst men, were deemed synonymous. The simple word 
knight was used to express them all. The distinction in which 
the Knights were held by all classes of society is well known; 
they were everywhere received as persons who might claim as 
theur privilege the welcome of honour and hospitality. At all 
feasts they were the most distinguished guests ; and to them, 
on such occasions, was appropriated the most costly presents, 
such as large sums of money, splendid mantles lined with 
ermine or minever, costly stuffs, armour, horses, pearls, and 
precious metals. 

The female sex ever received them with marked attention, 
and seldom did a knight venture the dangers of the tournament 
without bearing with him a sleeve, a scarf, a hood, or a jewel| 
as a token from some fair hand to decorate his helmet in the 
lists. The ladies also would frequently assist in arming the 
knight for combat, and sometimes embroidered the device upon 
his pennon, or the emblazonments of his surcoat; and many 
thought it preferable that their lover should die a cavalier in 
the field, than live without that distinction ignobly free from 
danger. Jouvencal includes knighthood as one of the three 
orders of the state; denominating the church as the head, 
chivalry as the arms, and the citizens, mechanics, etc., as the 
inferior parts of the body. 

Such was the honourable rank of a knight in ancient times; 
but if he shared largely in all those possessions and privileges 
which constitute whatever is most desirable in human life, he 
shared equally its dangers, its vicissitudes, and its difficulties. 
He was bound to take up arms in the defence of all the 
oppressed and innocent, who might call on him for his assist- 
ance. He was to shun no danger, and was expected to brave 
all climates and all seasons, whilst engaged in his profession. 
His days often harassing, and his nights houseless ; he felt the 
extremities of heat and cold, of hunger and thirst; and how- 
ever great the spoils he might occasionally win in battle, if 
taken prisoner, ne frequently was reduced to ruin by the 
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enonnous ransom that his victor sometunes demanded as the 
pvirchase of his freedGim. 

Suffice it therefore to ohserve that a knight in former times 
was held in the same light in which we now consider the 
character of a perfect gentleman; as one made up of honour, 
courtesy, and benevolence : to which the knight superadded 
the qualities and exercises of a warrior. 

Before the day arrived on which the youth was received as 
a member of the body of chivalry, he was obliged to keep the 
vigil of arms, unless upon occasions of emergency ; as on the 
eve of a battle, or immediately after a victory, when prepara- 
tory ceremonials were necessarily dispensed with. Tnis vigil 
of arms was a sacred preparation; it was calculated to make a 
deep impression upon the mind of the individual, and was also 
considered symbolic of the profession in which he was about 
to engage. For some time previous to the day of knighthood, 
the yoimg man was admonished to attend the reading of 
homilies on moral and reli^ous subjects. ** Nights passed in 
prayer (says St. Palaye), tne sacraments of penance, confes- 
siouy and of the Eucharist, received with the utmost devotion; 
bathings, which signified the purity of manners necessary in 
the state of cliivsdry, and white habits, in imitation of the 
Neophytes, or new converts, as another symbol of the same 
purity ; all these duties of preparation were to be performed 
m the most devout manner by the youth previous to his being 
armed.'* 

For several nights he was also obliged to watch his arms, 
which were laid by the high altar in the church or chapel 
near his residence. This ceremony was called the vigil of 
arms; and he was expected to employ himself during the time 
of his viffil in prayer and devout meditation, for the better 
ensuring liis success in that profession which was considered 
as pecuuarly acceptable, and next to the church in the favour 
of heaven. During the vigil of arms the young man was 
sometimes attended by a priest or sponsor, and he was some- 
times alone. He was always attired on the occasion in a dress 
composed of white garments; and the lord or knight who was 
to dub or create him a member of the bodv of chivalry, was 
considered as his sponsor from the moment ne commenced the 
ceremony. 

Eustace, upon the evening of that da)', so fraught with 
painful effects upon his feelings, was to keep this vigil (for 
the last time previous to his being knighted) in the church of 
the Friars Minor of Orthes. After hi^ anxious interview with 
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Isabel de Gre'illy, and his still more anxious conference with 
the Prior, he felt little disposed to join the company at the 
banquet. Still he could not, without exciting the surprise of 
the Count, wholly abstain from it. He therefore joined the 
party, but not till De Foix had taken his seat at the board; 
when he glided into the hall, and endeavoured, by mixing in 
the throng of young knights and squires, to avoid the parti- 
cular notice of any one. 

As he glanced nis eye around, he perceived the Prior seated 
near the Count. Sir Evan de Foix stood on the right hand, 
and carved the meats which were set before his father at the 
table; whilst Sir Gracien and three other knights brought and 
removed these meats and the dishes of gay and fanciful de- 
vices that were served up. Sir Equitan, poursivant d'amour, 
sat between the Lady Jane of Boulogne and Isabel de Greilly ; 
the old Countess de la Karasse and Sir Espaign du Lyon 
formed the rest of the company who were honoured by being 
admitted to the board of the Count. Several long tables, ex- 
tending the one below the other, reached to the very extremity 
of the hall; tbese were crowded with knights, squires, and 
ladies, each elegantly attired; for the approaching festival 
and tournament had rendered the court of Orthes more than 
usually brilliant. 

At the moment Eustace entered the minstrels were playing 
one of those harmonious airs that so peculiarly delighted their 
lord. The hall was splendidly illuminated with torches and 
waxen tapers, and hung with the richest tapestry festooned 
above with flowers; whilst silver vases placed at certain inter- 
vals presented the treasures of summer in her choicest flowers. 
The tables were covered with gold and silver plate. In 
addition to this the gay and gaudy attire of the heralds and 
minstrels, dressed in cloth of gold, produced that lively effect 
which cannot fail to exhilarate the mind of youth when free 
from the anxieties of care. 

But upon the mind of Eustace it had a contrary effect: 
every thing around him seemed to rejoice the heart, whilst his 
alone was wretched. "Alas," said he, "why am I here? This 
place is but a mockery to me ; it is like the decorated altar to 
the victim who is there to be the sacriflce. O humble but 
thrice happy lot of the poor and needy who have peace within 
their bosom : far better is the thatched roof that shelters tran- 
quil poverty, than the palace which covers with its silken 
hangings the aching brow of care." 

As Eustace pronoimced these words in a low and almost 
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inaudible voice, lie was surprised by observing that the Fran- 
ciscan (who seemed to take no part in the entertainment) was 
standing alone and near him : his cowl was thrown over his 
head, and it so shaded his countenance that his features could 
not be distinctly observed. " Poor boy," exclaimed the Monk, 
" you are indeed the victim ; and these white robes in which 
on are decked look like the gannents proper for the sacrifice. 

pity you!" 

*' These garments, holy man," replied Eustace, " I wear as 
becoming the occasion; for I am this night to complete my 
vigil of arms." 

" I know it," said the Franciscan, "and shortly will they 
serve to array you for the tomb; you are the victim of 
treachery." 

Eustace started : "Holy Mary!" he exclaimed, "what is it 
you tell me? But no; I am too poor, too humble, too despised 
to be the victim of any treachery but such as may arise from 
my own follies." 

"And now you add to them," continued the Franciscan; 
"you leave the humble state in which nature designed you to 
be happy, for the empty fame and the peril of arms." 

"I know well, reverend man," said Eustace, "that it is the 
business of your calling to condemn all worldly toils such as 
we term those of honour and of fame ; to point the more tran- 
quil and certain path to heaven, through the peaceful walk of 
tne cloistered monk." 

"And think you," replied the Franciscan, "Ma^ is all the 
duty of our calling? Learn young man to judge aright : the 
path of heaven is only direct when it follows the beacon light 
that should guide the steps of man to assist his fellow-traveller 
on the way. I have no time to lose ; I would save you from 
destruction. Nay, think not my words are light; I am not 
one of those who^ let fly the shaft at random to fall without an 
aim. Once more I repeat that I would save you — save you 
from treachery — ^from destruction." 

**0 heavens!" exclaimed Eustace, " where will my sorrows 
find their close? Alas! I know not whom in this world I 
have offended, that any one should seek my ruin and de- 
struction ; yet there is an awful solemnity about your manner 
and in your hply calling, that makes me give credit to your 
words, else I should be loth to heed them. Tell me, then, 
what is tHe danger that awaits me, and how I may avoid it." 

"Not here," said the Franciscan, "not here; meet me to- 
night at Calvary, by tlie church of the Friars Minor in Orthes 
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Remember the hour of twelve at Calvary; there will I meet 
you." 

** I will obey you," replied Eustace, in a low and agitated 
voice. He had scarcely spoken these words, when the Fran- 
ciscan suddenly quitted him ; and slowly pacing the hall, he 
placed himself near the person of the Count de Foix, where 
he stood in silent attention to what was passing. At this 
moment Sir Gracien poured from a golden flagon a goblet of 
wine, which he then tasted, and advancing towards lus father, 
to whom he was to present the cup, he was about kneeling at 
his feet to offer it, when Sir Gracien 's foot slipped from the 
step of the dais, and the goblet and its contents fell to the 
ground. The Count smiled: " How!" he exclaimed, "why, 
this was ill offered. Sir Gracien, and you are yet an unskilful 
cup-bearer; but where is Eustace? for it is he who was wont 
to serve to me the cup of repose. Where is Eustace?" 

Sir Gracien, who seemed much discomposed at finding the 
wine had fallen upon his gay attire, hastily retired from the 
company ; and no sooner had the Count made this inquiry for 
his young favourite, than it was re-echoed by his obsequious 
attendants; and*' Where is Eustace?" sounded through the 
hall. Eustace endeavoured to assume a composed air, and 
advancing towards a buffet of state that was placed near the 
dais, he took from beneath a napkin of silver tissue a golden 
flagon that had been hitherto untouched, and taking from the 
same shelf of the buffet another cup, he opened a comfit box 
which contained spices, and after throwing in a small quantity 
of spice, he poured out the wine ; "This," said Eustace to the 
Prior, as he advanced towards the dais, " is the hippocras • 
that I am wont to give to my lord;" and gracefully kneeling 
at the feet of the Count, he offered the cup to his benefactor: 
in doing so, his hand trembled with emotion, and he cast his 
dejected eyes upon the ground. " How ! " said De Foix, " how 
is this! thy hand can so ill present the cup, that its contents 
are like to follow those of Sir Gracien 's. Why, what ails 
thee, boy? look up." 

Eustace obeyed: "Gracious heaven !" continued the Count, 
"art thou ill, my child? thine eyes are haggard, and thy 
cheek is pale. Should such an aspect be the harbinger of 
the honours that await thee on the morrow ? Speak, tell me, 
Eustace, what is it thus affects thee?" 

• Hippocras mixed with apices was often given at night to lords and 
princes, as the draught of repose : it was also a favourite beverage of the 
period. 
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''Nothing, my lord," replied Eustace, in evident confusion, 
" Nothing ; or it may be that — that — " 

''That what?" said the Count; "tell me what has hap- 
pened?" 

Eustace was wholly unable to reply ; and he stood before 
the Count silent and motionless. De Foix looked astonished, 
and still held the cup, as if unconscious of its use, when the 
Prior turning to him, softly whispered, " My lord, Eustace has 
not tasted ot the contents of the goblet; to-night that part of 
his duty is omitted." 

"True," said the Count; "but the hand of a faithful ser- 
vant can offer nothing ill to his lord ; I know his loyalty, and 
I fear not to trust him." 

" Oh, my lord," exclaimed Sir Evan de Foix, boldly, "for- 
bear to drink, the cup may be mortal to you; there is some- 
thing more in this than common. Here, Eustace, first taste 
of the cup you have presented to my noble father; you have 
some motive for this omission of your duty." 

Eustace started, at these words, from his motionless position ; 
the blood that had before forsaken his cheek, at once rushed 
back to it, in a full torrent, and overspread his countenance : 
he stood with a. proud and erect mien: the base suspicion 
which had so cruelly and so falsely implied that Eustace could 
be guilty of treachery to the Coimt, at once aroused every 
latent feeling of his character ; he was no longer the humbled, 
the dejected Eustace; conscious integrity made him bold; 
and with a voice at once firm and commanding, that well 
accorded with the dignity of his aspect and demeanour, he 
calmly took the cup, and thus addressed Sir Evan, his un- 
generous accuser — 

" The infamous suspicion by which you. Sir Evan de Foix, 
have dared to accuse me, merits alone my contempt : here I 
stand in the presence of the Count, my friend, my benefactor; 
to the commands of my Lord de Foix in all things I submit 
my life, my fortunes; but for your base suspicion, your test, 
which bids me drink of the cup to vindicate my innocence, I 
scorn it. I will not stoop to such a vindication. Here is the 
cup ; the wine is pure and harmless as the spring that issues 
from the bosom of its native rock. I need but quaff it, to 
prove the baseness of the slander ; but I hold in contempt so 
cheap a vindication. Let guilt fear suspicion, innocence can 
brave it. Thus, then, ana thus I scorn the test (continued 
Eustace, as he dashed the contents of the goblet upon the 
ground) ; and now, Sir Evan de Foix, I pledge myself before 
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the face of heaven, in the name of the Count, as his liege man 
and vassal, to prove my innocence by the way of arms. There 
is my glove, let him who dares to doubt me take it up ; and 
may heaven and the Virgin maintain the rightful cause ! My 
soul I give to God, my body to the test." 

" I take thy gauntlet up, proud youth," said Sir £van de 
Foix : " if thy former conduct excited suspicion, thy refusal 
of the test confirms it ; but such insolence and bold presump- 
tion shall not pass unpunished ; I will meet thee in the lists." 

" Forbear," exclaimed the Franciscan, "forbear; my Lord 
de Foix, to you I make my appeal, that this challenge should 
not go forward, Eustace (now under a heavy penance of the 
church to purge his soul from sin, before he receives the order 
of a knight) cannot, by the laws of chivalry, throw down his 
gauntlet, nor accept a challenge. To you, Count de Foix, 
therefore, I appeal ; and J charge you, in the sacred name of 
Him who has delegated to you your earthly power, and to 
whom you must render its account, I charge you do your duty, 
and on the instant forbid this combat." 

The Count looked astonished, and alternately cast his eyes 
upon Eustace and upon the Franciscan. " Your speech is 
bold and strange," he exclaimed ; " and who are you, who 
thus presume to dictate to De Foix ? But yet your words speak 
truth." 

" Eustace, take up the glove, and you, Evan de Foix, learn 
more temper. Eustace, your conduct, which every one here 
present has this night witnessed, excites my surprise, I will not 
say suspicion ; for so true do I believe you, and so firmly did 
you prefer to wager your life in battle, to the simple test of 
drinking of the cup, that I cannot suspect a breast so bold and 
daring could harbour treason. And when I think upon my 
love to you, it seems impossible that you could wish to harm 
me, for my death would rather make your ruin than your 
advancement. Yet all things considered, this strange de- 
meanour and agitated offer of the cup, this were enough to 
alarm a mind less disposed than mine to think you honest. 
And it is somewhat singular too, that the holy Franciscan 
should thus interpose in an affair where my safety was the 
subject of debate, and that he should seek to prevent a combat 
where the judgment of heaven was in direct appeal. I know 
not, Eustace, what this Franciscan is to you, yet let him be- 
ware ; but for his sacred habit, that protects him, we would 
examine narrowly the pretensions of a man who is thus bold 
in teaching us our duty." 
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" My lord," said Eustace, " I know not the reverend man; 
I have never seen his face, for, I understand, he has vowed 
never to uncover it hefore man till the purpose of his vow to 
visit the Holy Land is, accomplished. I have occasionally 
listened to the pious discourses that he has addressed to us 
since his arrival at Orthes; J *^ay say that I know him but in 
his public conferences." 

" Or, perhaps," observed Sir Evan de Foix, " in his private 
conferences in a public assembly ; for, if I mistake not, but a 
few minutes before, you, Eustace, took the flagon from which 
you poured the hippocras, the Franciscan was in earnest con- 
ference with you under the oriel window, within the most 
obscure recess of this hall." 

" How!" exclaimed the Count, "is this true, Eustace?" 

"It is, my lord," replied Eastace, " the Franciscan there 
addressed me." 

" And what was the theme of your discourse, young man," 
said Prior Philip ; " for, doubtless, a conference with so holy 
a brother of St. Francis must be of advantage to all who may 
but hear it repeated." 

Eustace was again agitated : he could not repeat the fearful 
warnings of the Franciscan respecting his own safety, and he 
scorned to stoop to falsehood; he therefore replied, but with 
evident confusion, " The discourse was but of little concern to 
any one but myself." 

"The friends who love you, gentle youth," said Philip, 
"share in whatever concerns you; and as the mind of my 
Lord de Foix has been somewhat disturbed by the unfortunate 
events of this evening, it is your duty to afford him every 
satisfaction within your power, and this may clear your 
hitherto fair name from the least shadow of suspicion." 

"True," said the Count; "and as you but now, Eustace, 
declared you would submit to my commands in all things, I 
desire you to repeat to me the subject of discourse between 
this holy man and yourself." 

"My lord," replied Eustace, "I would entreat you to for- 
bear the question. The subject of our discourse was not for 
the general ear." 

" What!" exclaimed the Count, and he frowned as he spoke, 
" again mysterious. Say, what is this? Art thou only obedient 
to me in profession, and not in act? Nay, I command thee 
speak the truth, and on the instant." 

Eustace cast his eyes up to heaven, as if internally ejacu- 
lating a prayer for some direction how to act in a moment so 
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fraught with difficulty. He looked again pale and disordered: 
at length he said, '' My lord, if J must speak, I conjure you let 
it be to yourself in private ; and first permit me to address but 
a few words to the Franciscan." 

"Why, this is some unfathomable mystery!" exclaimed the 
Count. " You awaken in my mind a thousand suspicions that 
else had slumbered. What am J to think? into what dark 
labyrinth of terrible conjecture would you not force me? You 
have your choice to speak direct, or else to leave me to my 
own interpretation of the strange character of your words and 
actions. I know not this Franciscan. Who is he? why comes 
he here?" 

" You not know me. Count de Foix " exclaimed the Fran- 
ciscan, who advanced and stood immediately facing the lord 
he thus addressed. "You know me not? Nay, think again; 
and if you can forget me, there is one word I could utter that 
should waken your remembrance, even were you sinking into 
the forgetful ness of death. When I saw you last, you were 
not thus unmindful. I saw you upon the eve of St. Nicholas, 
in the church of the Friars Minor. Now do you remember 
me? now do you know me? now will you question Eustace?" 

llie countenance of De Foix became white as death at these 
words : his hands, which had before been extended upon the 
arms of the chair of state in which he sat, dropt motionless by 
his side; he breathed short; and after a strong effort to sub- 
due and conceal the powerful working of his feelings, he 
hastily said, " I do remember something of thee, when thou 
didst address to me a rhapsody of words, upon hearing of a 
vision respecting the blessed St. Nicholas, which had much 
troubled my mind." 

The Franciscan's countenance could not be observed beneath 
the shade of his projecting cowl that overhung his face; the 
mouth alone could be imperfectly perceived : his lips seemed 
to smile contemptuously at these words of De Foix, but he did 
not reply to them. Whatever might have been the nature of 
the Count's connexion with the Friar, it was evident that the 
recognition of it had greatly agitated his mind. The Count 
endeavoured to pass it off as well as he could; and lest his 
agitation should be still more apparent if he instantly dismissed 
Eustace, he continued to converse with him. 

" Since," he said, " the repetition of what may have passed 
between yourself and the Franciscan would be painful to you 
in public, Eustace, I will grant your request ; and at a more 
convenient time I will demand the explanation, as you desire, 
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in private. In the interval, let me give you this caution for 
your own security; as I doubt not your thoughts and actions 
are true and loyal to me, so let your conduct be open and 
direct, that you may put to silence the low, but dangerous, 
whispers of suspicion. And remember that the youth in whom 
I trust, I expect should be as faithful and obedient to me in 
his acts which are unseen, as he is in those thatare as open to 
observation as the light of heaven." 

Eustace, who truly loved the Coimt, and was really desirous 
of obeying him, felt these words as a just and deserved 
reproach for his secret and unfortunate attachment to Isabel. 
His conscience smote him, and he sighed deeply. He cast his 
eyes upon the ground, and again raising them, the beautiful 
object of his affection, who at this moment looked less gay 
and brilliant, but not less lovely than ever, met his view. 
Eustace, whilst he gazed upon Isabel, felt some relief from 
the pain of self-accusation. " For who," thought he, " could 
have passed his life as I have done beneath the same roof with 
Isabel de Greilly, and could avoid loving her?" He looked 
again, and the eyes of Isabel met his ; they spoke with more 
than ordinary expression the feelings of her mind, but she 
quickly turned them away ; and as if displeased with her own 
involuntary emotion, and anxious to hide it from observation, 
she commenced an unmeaning dialogue with Sir Equitan upon 
the first subject that came into her thoughts. 

The Count continued speaking. " Eustace, to-night you 
hold the last vigU of your arms ; to-morrow you will receive 
from my hand, as the sponsor of your knighthood, the sword 
that shall inaugurate you as a member of the order of chi- 
valry. May heaven and the Virgin prosper you in all honour 
as a worthy knight!" 

" Oh, my dear lord!" said Eustace (overcome by the man- 
ner in which De Foix had dismissed his late suspicions, and 
had so generously returned to the subject of his advancement), 
"how can I ever cease to love and honour you? You have 
sheltered my childhood, trained me up to virtue and to arms; 
and even now, when many a less noble mind would have 
dwelt upon unkind thoughts, you seek to do me good. Oh 
may my sword be ever devoted to the cause and the interests 
of him who so generously bestows it." 

** Ay," said Prior Philip, "may it ever be so! and may no 
light follies of thy unripe years by their effects unnerve that 
manly arm. And may thy thoughts (which to thy acts are 
like the fountain's source, that supplies its several springs 
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and sends them forth), may they be ever just and obedient 
to thy noble benefactor." 

"1 trust, Father Philip," replied Eustace, "that I shall 
never be ungrateful to my Lord de Foix." 

"I know thou wilt not," said the Count; "I have ever 
trusted thee, and even now I am willing to confide in thy 
integrity." 

" Such a confidence," observed the Prior, still addressing 
Eustace, "can be alone repaid by that devoted gratitude, 
which would not scruple to offer any sacrifice, however pain- 
ful, that might be necessary to thy lord. Eustace, let the 
foodness of thy benefactor make ttee tremble to disobey him 
ut in thought. And remember that thy entire submission to 
his will is the best and the only return thy inexperienced 
youth can offer for his kindness." 

Eustace perfectly understood the full meaning of these 
words of the artful Prior, and yet he felt they were harsh and 
almost cruel. That Philip should seize upon a moment when 
his mind was so powerfully affected by contending feelings, to 
remind him he must forever resign Isabel de Grei'Uy, seemed 
to Eustace at once the effect of a rigid morality and a stern 
temper. He looked mournfully upon Isabel; and turning 
towards Philip, he said in a voice of cold acquiescence, " Prior, 
I trust that I know my duty." 

"Son," replied Philip, "then I trust that you will prac- 
tise it." 

" Come, come," said the Count, rising, " leave this subject, 
Philip; you shall school Eustace at some other time. You 
holy men think all occasions meet for your discourse, but 
in sooth they are somewhat out of place in the banquet-hall. 
And see, the company rise, they are forming into parties 
for the dance. The minstrels too play a sweet air. Come, 
Eustace, you shall join the revellers. Here, Jane of Bou- 
logne, Sir Evan awaits your hand to lead you to the dance. 
But where is Sir Gracien ? why is he absent ? Yet since it is 
so, here, Eustace, lead out our fair niece Isabel, and be her 
partner for the nonce." 

Eustace advanced, and offered his hand to Isabel; she 
received it m silence, and notwithstanding all the recent pain- 
ful occurrences, at the thrilling emotion Eustace experienced 
upon touching the fair hand of the beautiful Isabel, he forgot 
at that moment every thing, but the consciousness of being 
near the adored object of his admiration. A sudden glow of 
pleasure filled his heart and animated his countenance. 
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So quick, so capable of transition, so like the sunshine of 
an April day, are the lively sensations that convey pleasure to 
the bosom of youth. A few years more, and the charm which 
constitutes them is for ever broken. For with what painful 
experience do those few years instruct us ! how fully do they 
teach that disappointment and sorrow make up the sum of 
human life, and that nothing is permanent on this side the 
grave but principles of Christian virtue! These add their 
radiance to the noontide of our happiest years, are not 
obscured in their decline, and will still light us on our way, 
like a star of guidance, when the clouds of age are gathering 
round us, and we need a sure direction through all the storms 
.and perils of our worldly pilgrimage. 

Jane of Boulogne was obliged to submit to receive Sir Evan 
de Foix as her partner. Eustace was about to lead out Isabel, 
when Prior Phuip, who had no desire that he should do so, 
suddenly interposed. " My Lord," said he, addressing the 
Count, "pardon my presumption, but Eustace is to-night to 
keep the last vigil of nis arms, and as he is under an enjoined 
penance of the church till such time as he becomes a knight, 
it were as unseemly that he should lead out a damsel in the 
dance, as it would be that he should give a challenge." 

" You are right. Prior, "replied the Count; " we must there- 
fore deprive you, Eustace, of the fair hand of our cousin, and 
as Sir Gracien is still absent from the hall, I would entreat 
you. Sir Equitan, to become the partner of the Lady Isabel." 

At these words Sir Equitan gallantly seized the hand of 
the lovely Isabel de Greilly, and bowing to the Count, he led 
her to the further end of the hall. The disappointed Eustace, 
who this evening seemed destined to experience every mortifi- 
cation, remained by the side of the Count in silent dejection. 

The tables were now removed, and the green rushes swept 
away from that part of the hall appropriated for the ball. 
The minstrels played gaily to the light motion of the dancers' 
feet; every one seemed cheerful and animated, every one 
seemed happy, but Eustace. His eyes were riveted upon the 
extremity of the hall, where they followed the elegant figure 
of Isabel, and as they every now and then lost sight of her, 
amidst the mazes of the dance, still the scarf which she wore 
about her shoulders lightly floated in the air, and arrested his 
attention ; he envied that very scarf, which thus could hover 
round her, and was privileged never to be absent from her ; 
so fantastic and so wandering are the thoughts of a lover. 

Whilst Eustace was thus engaged in contemplating the gay 
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scene before him, and in gazing upon his beloved Isabel, he 
forgot every thing but the object of his affections ; his vi^ of 
arms, his appointment with the Franciscan, were alike un- 
heeded, till, during a pause of the music, he distinctly heard 
the great bell of the castle strike twelve. Eustace started 
from his reverie, and remembering that he had already staid 
beyond the usual time of his return to the vigil of arms in the 
church of the Friars Minor (where he was also at midnight 
to meet the Franciscan at the Calvary in its cemetery), he 
resolved to delay no longer the moment of his departure. 

Taking therefore a hasty leave of the Count, for the purpose, 
"as he declared, of watching his arms, he walked to the ex- 
tremity of the hall with the intention to leave it at the great 
entrance. As there was a much nearer way for his departure, 
by a small door near that part of the hall where Eustace had 
been standing with De Foix, it is impossible to account for 
his giving himself the trouble to walk to the extremity of the 
hall for the mere purpose of quitting it, unless we recollect 
that it was there Isabel de Greilly was engaged with the 
dancers. 

At the moment Eustace reached the spot, the dancers were 
just returning to their seats : Sir Equitan and Isabel stood 
leaning against one of the large columns which supported the 
roof. Eustace in his way out was obliffed to pass behind this 
column, when the following remarkable words uttered by Sir 
Equitan roused his attention. 

" I would not have you trust any one, fair Isabel, at present, 
with the knowledge of it." 

"Fear not," said Isabel; "when an affair so near my heart 
is in question, I can be secret as the grave : nothing shall be 
known till all is safe and prepared. Then I may throw off the 
mask, and prove that I only wore it upon an occasion of great 
necessity. You shall be happy, you have nothing to fear." 

Eustace (who had heard the first part of these words as he 
passed near the back of the column) had been induced almost 
involuntarily to remain there a moment, till the rush towards 
the door upon the conclusion of the dance had passed away. 
A thrilling interest occasioned by the utterance of words so 
remarkable, detained him a moment longer, till, recollecting 
that he was attending to a discourse not designed for his ear, 
he suddenly rushed from the spot, and left the hall with a quick 
and hurried step, as if he wished by the rapidity of his motion 
to fly from the tormenting reflections which arose in succes- 
sion to irritate his mind. In like manner did he pass the great 
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portal and the court^yard of the castle; he scarcely seemed to 
touch the ground. At length, having gained the open country 
between the castle and the town of Orthes, he somewhat 
slackened his pace. 

The night was calm and serene, and beautifully illumined 
by the subdued light of the moon. To an agitated soul there 
is no external object capable of producing such soothing effects 
as a view of the face of nature. Whilst contemplating the 
vast and beautifiil works of an Almighty hand, we are insen- ' 
sibly led to compare them with the insignificance of our own 
existence. Amidst the immensity of creation we think how 
little is the space we occupy in tnis wide world, that a few 
years at the utmost will make that little less. Yet how busily 
do we fill it up with the anxieties, the turmoils, the disorders 
of our own passions. We look to the face of nature, and there 
behold that all is calm, all tranqmlly following the order of 
creation, dependent alone on God. All seems to speak joy and 
harmony through the useful hours of the day, and to sleep 
peacefully at night beneath the favour of heaven. 

But of all the objects in the natural world, however sooth- 
ing their general character, nothing is so capable perhaps of 
tranquillizing our distracted thoughts as the fixed contempla- 
tion of water ; so smooth, so fresh, so still in its appearance, 
yet possessing a sufficiency of gentle motion to keep up the 
idea of animation ; now reflectmg the passing cloud, or now 
sparkling with the long and silver rays of the moon ; one wave 
propelling and succeeding another with a soft and lulling 
sound. Eustace felt its effects, as he paused for a moment on 
the banks of the broad expanse of the Gave. The night was 
clear and serene : it might indeed be said, in the words of our 
own Shakspeare: 

*• It is but the daylieht sick. 
It looks a little psuer, 'tis a day 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid." 

The woods and surrounding hills were beautifully silvered, 
whilst every tower of the castle, every church or cottace in 
the neighbourhood, was distinctly seen glittering in the light 
of the moon. Eustace looked upon one of these cottages tnat 
stood near the bank of the river. The beams of a taper 
spread through the window, and he heard from within the 
sweet and simple strains of a hymn to the Virgin, sung by its 
humble inhabitants. The contrast between their state of 
peaceful and pious enjoyment and his own agitated feelings 
struck forcibly upon his mind; and turning towards the Gave 
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with folded arms, he leant upon a stump of a decayed tree, 
and contemplated its smooth waters. 

Eustace wept. His mind had heen so worked upon, so 
distracted, hy the various emotions of the day, and above all, 
by the extraordinary and mysterious words that he had acci- 
dentally heard dropt by Sir £quitan and Isabel, that he found 
a relief in tears, from the painful and almost suffocating sen- 
sation which oppressed him. He thought of Isabel with feel- 
ings "more of sorrow than of anger;" for Eustace was too 
much overcome, too deeply hurt, to be capable of the energy 
of anger; he could only weep — he could only think how 
dearly he had loved, and how entirely he had trusted. Could 
Isabel thus cruelly deceive him? Could she abandon the 
choice of her long and early affections for the new favourite 
of yesterday? "No, no," thought Eustace, as the apprehen- 
sion darted through his mind, "such cruelty could hardly 
exist in human nature, far less in the bosom of Isabel de 
Greilly : I will not believe it — ^but yet, what words ! and then, 
her anxiety to protect Sir Equitan from danger at the tourna- 
ment, the gift of the clasp, their meeting, her evident con- 
fusion, her refusal to explain the cause to me, the Pi-ior's 
suspicions; and, above all, those extraordinary words! Gra- 
cious heaven! what, what am I to think?" 

Eustace leant upon his arms, with his head between his 
hands, pressing them hard upon his forehead. He wept, and 
even sobbed with anguish. The smooth face of the waters, 
that had for a while tranquillized his feelings, now was un- 
heeded. He closed his eyes ; he looked but upon the terrible 
image presented by his own imagination, and suggested to his 
mind, by the thought of the possibility of Isabel's falsehood. 
He looked, and shuddered. 

At this moment, the full chorus of voices raised by the 
neighbouring cottagers, as they concluded their evening hymn 
to the Virgin, struck upon his ear, and he started from his 
fixed position. 

"Gracious heaven!" he exclaimed, "can these poor un- 
educated people thus pour forth their pious effusions to the 
holy mother of God, and I, who have been better taught, 
forget my duty, forget it in the remembrance of an earthly 
and unhappy affection?" 

As Eustace passed the cottage that had so much affected 
his feelings, he paused for a moment, and sighed; and in that 
moment he thought that, had he remained in the lowly station 
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in which he believed he was bom, he might perhaps have 
been happier. 

These reflections had another good effect on Eustace ; they 
helped to humble his spirit ; and as humility (the chief grace 
of a true christian, although the rarest to be found) is the 
best calculated of all graces to assist us in bearing misfor- 
tune, so did it now assist Eustace in meeting his calamities 
with a firmer mind. He thought humbly of himself, and 
considered that if his afllictions were the allotment of heaven 
as a punishment for sin, it was his duty to submit with silent 
acqmescence; to feel it as a chastisement, but not to sink 
under it in despair. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE VIGIL OF ARMS. 



The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. 

SiXAKSFEARE. 

Eustace hastened towards the monastery of the Friars Minor 
of Orthes. It was in the church of that house he was to 
complete his vigil of arms; it was in its cemetery at Calvary 
he was appointed to meet the Franciscan. The Calvary here 
mentioned, stood surrounded by cypress and yew trees, in a 
retired part of the churchyard. It was formed by a large 
cross, erected on the summit of a little mound of earth. The 
image of our Saviour, the size of life, cai-ved in wood, was 
nailed upon it. The figures of the Virgin and the favourite 
disciple, of the same size and material, stood at the feet of the 
image. The earth surrounding the cross was strewed with 
human skulls and bones, whilst a single taper, inclosed within 
glass to prevent its being extinguished by the air, was kept 
burning day and night upon the top of the cross. 

It was here that many severe penances were performed by 
the zealous followers of the churcn of Rome ; it was here that 
the guilty, and sometimes the innocent breast, often poured 
forth its supplications in superstitious adoration, at the foot of 
this rej)resentation of Mount Calvary. 

As Eustace advanced towards the spot, he observed a figure 

flide amongst the trees, and in the next moment it stood 
eneath the cross. When he had nearly gained the mount 
he perceived the figure was wrapped in the black garments of 
a monk. Eustace doubted not that this was the Franciscan, 
and hastening towards him with increased speed, ** Father!" 
he exclaimed, as he approached, " I have been detained beyond 
the hour of our appointment ; but I could not leave the Count 
de Foix sooner, without exciting his suspicions; and after 
what had passed, that might have been dangerous to us both : 
but oh ! with what emotions have I waited the hour of this 
secret conference, when a purpose of such import, yet so ter- 
rible, is to be made known to me ?" 
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** If you expect such a purpose to be made known to you 
from me, young man," exclaimed the person Eustace had 
addressed, " your expectation will not be fulfilled ; as I find, 
from your discourse, you have erroneously taken me for 
another." 

" You are not, then, the Franciscan?" said Eustace, heed- 
lessly. 

" No," replied the stranger, " I am not of the order of St. 
Francis, although a monk." 

Eustace started ; and the thought of his own imprudence 
now first rushed with conviction upon his mind. He knew 
not what to say, or how to act ; the hope that he was unknown 
to the person he had so unthinkingly addressed, was the only 
one in which he could confide. He feared to tarry, lest some 
word, some question, might ensue, that would betray him; 
yet he wished, if possible, to be made acquainted with the 
name of the stranger. Eustace hesitated ; he feared to stay, 
and yet he lingered. As the monk turned towards the cross, 
a ray of light from the taper that burned above, suddenly 
gleamed upon his countenance. Eustace thought it was a 
countenance (imperfectly as he caught this casual view of it) 
which he had before seen, yet he felt doubtful, and the monk 
drew his cowl still closer about his head, and bidding Eustace 
farewell, he slowly withdrew from Calvary. 

Eustace remained for some time riveted to the spot, re- 
volving in his mind the strange events of the evening, and 
anxiously expecting the arrival of the Franciscan ; but no 
Franciscan appeared. At length he remembered that the 
time was so far spent, that it was absolutely necessary he 
should complete the vigil of arms in the church. With this 
intention he turned aside into the path that led to a small 
doorway which opened upon the west aisle, and of which he 
had the key, till his vigil should be finished. 

The church of the Friars Minor of Orthes was an ancient 
Gothic pile, of massive rather than elegant construction. The 
columns that supported the roof, and divided the aisles, were 
of an extraordinary magnitude, and the low arched windows 
were filled with stained glass. The high altar, placed within 
the chancel at the east end, was richly decorated, and had been 

S resented to the church by an ancestor of the present Count 
e Foix. The altar-table was covered with crimson velvet, 
embroidered with gold, and the Christ that stood upon it was 
a very ancient figiure, carved in wood, and now black with age. 
The image was attired in silken embroidery, himg with jewels, 
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and several small pieces of gold in the shape of a human 
heart : these were the offerings of various devotees. 

Several relics magnificently set in gold, and also decorated 
with jewels, were laid out upon the tahle, intermixed with silver 
vases containing flowers, and two missals, hound in velvet, 
and studded with golden clasps, were laid near the foot of the 
Christ. Behind the altar-table was placed the tabernacle that 
enclosed the host, — this was entirely of wrought gold; and 
above was seen a small shrine ct^mposed of crystal, lapis lazuli, 
gold, and precious stones. This litte shrine contained a piece 
of the true cross, brought from the Holy Land by one of the 
Counts de Foix. 

It was in front of this altar that the arms of Eustace were 
placed. They rested upon a feretrum covered with white 
silk, and the golden sword with which he was to receive the 
honour of knighthood on the morrow, was extended upon the 
table. A few biuning tapers faintly glimmered around the 
altar, whilst a more solemn and imposing light was seen 
reflected by the moon through the many-coloured portions of 
the painted glass, that threw their blue and sober rays upon 
tha walls of the church, finely contrasted, and rendered yet 
more solemn by the toted darkness of those parts of the inte- 
rior where the light was intercepted by the broad and massive 
columns and altars dedicated to various saints. 

Near the great east window of the church, and to the right 
of the high altar, appeared beneath a richly fretted and low 
Gothic arch, the tomb and monumental effigy of Sir Peter 
Arnaut de Beam, the late governor of the castle of Lourde, 
who had been placed in that situation by Edward the Black 
Prince, when he claimed the garrison and castle in right of 
his duchy of Aquitaine. The effigy was of white marble : it 
represented the deceased in a recumbent posture ; the hands 
were raised in the attitude of prayer; the figure was fully 
armed, but wore only the basinet upon the head, which was 
supported by the helmet in place of a cushion. The counte- 
nance of this effigy, agreeably to the custom of the time, 
afforded a correct representation of that of the deceased per- 
son. The whole was beautifully executed by a skilful artist, 
and had been newly erected in the church, where masses were 
yearly said on the anniversary of his death, for the repose of 
the soul of Sir Peter Arnaut de Beam. 

Eustace entered the western aisle by the door we have before 
mentioned, and having carefully surveyed the church, and 
found no one in it, he dipped his hand in the holy water that 
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stood near the great entry, and made the sign of the cross 
upon his breast. He then advanced towards the high altar, 
where he devoutly prostrated himself upon his knees, and 
repeated the particular prayers enjoined to be said by all those 
who were observing the vigil of arms. These acts of piety 
accomplished, Eustace arose, and slowly paced up and down 
the chancel before the altar where his arms had been placed. 

He now endeavoured to compose his thoughts to serious 
meditation, as that was deemed one considerable part of the 
duty in which he was engaged ; but the effort was useless : in 
spite of all his struggles nis thoughts constantly wandered to 
the events of the past evening, nor could he dismiss Isabel one 
moment from his mind. Indeed, so much had her image 
engrossed his entire soul, that Eustace, in the hope to say it 
with fixed attention, had more than once repeated a prayer 
which her remembrance had disturbed in the midst of his first 
criaculations. Eustace at length found all his efforts to dismiss 
these busy thoughts were in vain : he no longer made them, 
and breathing a secret prayer that he might be forgiven this 
unwilling neglect of his duty, he gave himself up to his own 
reflections. 

He thought upon Isabel, upon Sir Equitan, the Prior, the 
Count, the stranger he had spoken to at Calvary, and, above 
all, at this moment, he considered the extraordinary conduct 
of the Franciscan, that he should appear to possess the know- 
ledge of circumstances so important to his safety, express 
such a desire to commimicate them, make an appointment, 
and then apparently abandon it: these were circumstances 
calculated to awaken his most serious thoughts. The curiosity 
he felt to be satisfied respecting them was mtense and painful. 
He considered and reconsidered every thing again and again, 
till he was lost in doubt and perplexity. 

Whilst Eustace was thus occupied the bell of the monastery 
of the Friars Minor tolled one. The sound was deep and 
solemn. It broke upon the stillness of night with that awful 
effect, the circumstances, the place, and the hour, were calcu- 
lated to produce. Things that appear trifling, and pass un- 
heeded during the busy occupation of the cheerful day, strike 
us with peculiar effect amidst the stillness, the silence, and the 
obscurity of the night. " The bell soimds one," thought Eus- 
tace; " in another hour my vigil will be at an end, and I shall 
not see this extraordinary man." 

Eustace passed the low arch which contained the tomb of 
Sir Peter Amaut de Beam. At this moment the moon breaker 
II. I 
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ing forth in unclouded splendour, a ray of her light streamed 
through a window of the chancel that was principally filled 
with blue stained glass. The stream of light which derived 
its colour from the window through which it passed, shone 
Ml and direct upon the monument, and every feature of the 
effigy was distinctly seen. Eustace paused to contemplate it. 
The brow was manly but severe, and the whole countenance 
of a peculiar and marked character. It was such a counte- 
nance as is seldom seen; but being once observed, could 
never be forgotten. 

Eustace was riveted to the spot. He thought he had never 
beheld a face that seemed to speak with so much expression 
the character of the mind. " What," said he, " must he have 
been when living, whose features, though in marble, can thus 
arrest attention ; what must have been that soul which gave 
them animation? Yet that is for ever fled; and all that now 
remains of the body is this feeble record of its having once 
existed. What, then, is life! what death! Life, that fades 
away so soon for ever; and death, that opens to the soul the 
gate of an eternal kingdom ! O hfe and death ! how are you 
both misnamed! Far more, however, are you both misprized. 
Men toil for the possessions of a moment; they are anxious 
about the pleasures of a day; but they reck not the things of 
eternity. Oh, what a lesson doth this cold marble teach ! It 
is the image of death, who is now the victor of its original. 
What a lesson doth it speak to me ! Peace to the soul of him 
whose aihes rest beneath : and though I should never again 
behold that countenance which has awakened such feelings in 
my mind, I will bear the rememberance of it to the last hour 
of. my existence." 

Eustace, whilst he pronounced these words in a subdued 
tone of voice, thought he heard a slight rustling near him: 
he started, and immediately the sound was followed by a sigh. 
Eustace suddenly turned towards the spot whence the noise 
came : but who shall describe his sensations — what can speak 
his astonishment — ^when he distinctly beheld, by the light of 
the moon that gleamed through the church, the same extra- 
ordinary countenance he had contemplated in the marble 
effigy, standing before him. 

Eustace was speechless. The figure neither moved nor 
spoke, but gazed upon him with a fixed attention. Eustace, 
who was naturally of a bold and fearless spirit in the affairs 
and amidst the events of human life, felt overpowered and 
appalled by the apparition of another world, which he firmly 
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believed now stood before bim. Yet bis bosom was guiltless; 
and stron^y armed by conscious innocence, the thought of 
why should he fear the visitation of the dead rushed into his 
mind with the force of conviction. ** No," thought he, *' I 
will fbar nothing but my God." 

These ideas passed, as it were, in a moment through hia 
mind, and reanimated his sinking spirits. Still his heart beat 
quick, and his whole frame trembled, as he looked upon the 
awfbl being who stood before him. He made an effort to 
speak, but still his tongue denied utterance. He made a 
second effort, and thus addressed the fearful apparition : ** Tell 
me, I conjure thee, in the name of the Almighty Father of the 
living and of the dead, who thou art, and what is the purpose 
of this awful visitation." 

'* Art thou, then, surprised to see me ?" replied the being 
Eustace had addressed. "Thou didst not meet me at the 
appointed hour at Calvary." 

** Art thou then the Franciscan?" replied Eustace quickly. 

** Ay," said the Friar; " but wherefore this amazement? 
I stole sofUy into the church, and glided near you in silence, 
lest you might not be alone. Why are you thus alarmed?" 

*< Father," replied Eustace, "I never till this hour beheld 
your countenance without your cowl ; for when at Orthes, you 
were wont to keep it close about your head, so that no one 
might distinctly see your features." 

"That is true," said the Franciscan, "and I may have my 
reasons for it. But wherefore should the sight of it now cause 
such alarm ?" 

" I am almost ashamed to tell you," replied Eustace; "but 
yet I will confess that but a moment before you entered the 
church, I had been contemplating the face of this effigy of Sir 
Peter Amaut de Beam; and judge how I was astonished, 
when, upon suddenly turning towards you, I beheld its exact 
resemblance in your own." 

The Friar remained silent for a few minutes, and took no 
further notice of the circumstance. "But why," said he to 
Eustace, "why did you fail me at Calvary at the hour of 
twelve? A monk came to the spot to make his orisons as I 
lingered near it; his presence compelled me to retire; I dared 
not there await to meet you for prudent reasons." 

Eustace excused himself by saying, that he had been de- 
tained at Orthes till a late Ijiour by being near the Count de 
Foix, whose suspicions he feared to awaken if he had sud- 
denly quitted the hall; but he did npt mention his own incau- 

i2 
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tious conduct upon meeting the stranger at Calvary. Indeed, 
at this moment, he did not think of it; for the extraordinary 
and sudden appearance of the Franciscan, and his exact 
resemhlance to the eflSgy of Sir Peter Amaut de Beam, for 
the time wholly ahsorhed his thoughts; and he could yet 
scarcely convince himself that it was really the Franciscan, 
and a creature of this world, who stood before him. 

The Franciscan, after a pause, again fixed his stedfast gaze 
upon Eustace, ''Hast thou forgot," he said 'Hhe purpose that 
now brings me to thee: dost thou remember it is one of 
import to thyself?" 

"Father," replied Eustace, "I know well you told me such 
it was, and I am impatient to learn its import." 

"Dost thou believe my words?" continued the Friar. 

"Ay, truly do I," said Eustace, "for 1 know not how it is, 
but there is that about thee, holy man, that makes me think 
thee true, and yet I tremble whilst I believe thy truth." 

"Then," exclaimed the Franciscan, in a solemn and ele- 
vated voice, " then first swear, at the foot of this most sacred 
image — swear, that what I shall reveal to you this night, that 
what I shall instruct you must be done, you will keep secret 
as death, ay, silent as the grave, till such time as I shall give 
you the sanction to reveal it. Swear to fulfil the purpose I 
shall enjoin." 

"Never!" replied Eustace : "no, never will I blindly bind 
myself, by oaths so solemn, to the commission of an act to 
whose nature I am a stranger. O heaven ! think into what 
a gulf of sin and misery I might sink my soul!" 

"Eustace," said the Franciscan, sternly, "would you know 
the secret of your birth?" 

"Would 1 know the secretof my birth?" repeated Eustace, 
in breathless anxiety, " indeed I would ; nay, almost could I 
purchase the knowledge of my birth with the forfeit of my 

"Then swear, as I enjoin you," replied the Friar, "and 
you shall know it." 

Eustace paused; a strong emotion seemed to agitate his 
bosom ; he passed his hand across his forehead, and the next 
moment calmly replied, " Leave me, tempter ! 1 would fireely 
stake my life to learn the secret of my birth; but know, I will 
not stake my soul." 

"Be not thus obdurate," said the Friar; "art thou resolved 
thus to withstand my importunity? Then listen: suppose 
that it were in my power to prove thee of exalted birUi, so 
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Uiat thou shouldst boldly demand and win the beauteous 
Isabel (for I know thoulovest her), wouldst thou then swear?" 

"You could not do it," replied Eustace hastily. 

**Are you sure of that?" rejoined the Franciscan. 

"Grive me some proof," said Eustace, "that you have the 
power, before I answer you." 

"I will," replied the Franciscan. "When the Countess de 
Foix committed thee to the care of her lord, she gave the 
Count a precious rin^ which she said had been thy mother's. 
8he eave it to her lord in secret, and made him solemnly 
promise that the existence of that ring should never be made 
Known to any one save thyself. And the Count also pro- 
mised that, shouldst thou live to become a knight, on the day 
thou shouldst be created such, he would place upon thy hand 
that ring; and on the morrow thou art to receive it" 

Eustace pressed his hands together, and raised his eyes in 
silent amazement. "Is not this true?" continued the Fran- 
ciscan : " now, have I given proof enough that I can do what 
i told thee?" 

"It is most true," replied the youth; "and, so help me 
heaven! the Count believes as I did, that not a creature living 
knows of the secret of that ring, save ourselves and the 
Cotmtess, who, with such strong entreaty, begged that its 
story might for ever rest unknown. And who art thou, thou 
most mysterious, most extraordinary man, who can thus 
awaken in my soul, thoughts, hopes, expectations, that had 
long seemed vain, cold, and fruitless? Tell me, in pitv, I 
beseech you, tell me more. Who am I? who is my father? 
Does my mother live? what is my name — my coimtry? How 
can I prove my birth?" 

"Stop," said the Franciscan, "be not so hasty; I will tlell 
thee nothing till the oath I would enjoin has passed thy lips. 
Swear to keep secret what I shall reveal — swear to obey me 
in what I shall enjoin." 

Eustace stood like one upon the brink of a deep and dan- 
gerous gulf, that he fain would pass, and yet feared to attempt 
it. He hesitated, and after a moment's silence, in which he 
seemed to be collecting the scattered energies of his whole 
mind into one strong effort, he replied in a firm tone, " Father ! 
repeat thy words; once more repeat them; let me have a 
full, clear comprehension of their import." 

The Franciscan complied with this request. 

"Then mark me I" said Eustace, in a determined voice; 
^*thou hast held out such inducements, such temptations, to 
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shake the principles of all I hold most sacred to my soul, that 
but for the grace of God (which now makes me strong against 
thy powerml tempting), I. could not resist thee. Go then, 
bury thy secret in eternal silence; leave me the poor, the 
unhappy, the base-reputed Eustace that I am, so that thou 
leavest me innocent; and I will be still unhappy and despised. 
But know, that life nor death, nor hope of Isabel, nor even 
her love, shall ever make me do an act 1 hold a treason to 
the God that made me. And think not one ^who could 
blindly take an oath to do he knows not what, can ever hold 
its full performance sacred." 

"Then thou art worthy,'* exclaimed the Franciscan, "ay, 
worthy as my fondest hope would have thee. Eustace, thy 
refusal of the oath forbids me to tell thee all I could reveal, 
for I am but sent to thee by one who has a nearer claim to 
thee than I have. And only on thy swearing, strictly swear- 
ing, as I proposed to thee, am I allowed to clear up all the 
mystery of thy birth. But so do I revere thy principles, thy 
noble nature, that what I may reveal I will; and I will teach 
thee where thou mayst seek to learn all I am forbid to tell, 
save on the conditions I have named. Know then — ^but hush! 
I thought I heard a sound." 

"No," said Eustace, "it was but the wind that stirred 
something which echoed through these long vaulted aisles. 
Come near the tomb, there we may speak securely, and if any 
one advances, we must see him ere they are close upon us." 

"The night wanes apace," replied the Franciscan, "and I 
have much to tell thee." 

"Speak quickly, then," said Eustace. 

"I will," rejoined the Friar: "know, then, you are an object 
of envy and hatred with Sir Evan de Foix. Be caref\il now 
you act; for he aims at your ruin with the Count; and be- 
ware how you trust the crafty Prior Philip." 

"Do you know aught, father," said Eustace hastily, " that 
should make you speak thus of the Prior? I know he is of a 
cold repulsive temper, with little feeling for any object of this 
world; but I never suspected he was dishonest in his deeds?" 

"I have no proof that he is so," replied the Franciscan; 
*'but I know his character is cold, crafty, and selfish. Such 
men are ever dangerous, and on the watch to bend to their 
own interests the open and unsuspicious mind. And above 
all, Eustace, do not trust the Count de Foix." 

"Not trust the Count de Foix!" repeated Eustace; "why 
he is my dearest friend, my benefactor, I am the child of his 
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ftdopticHi. He is ever gracious and noble in his conduct 
towards me; I love him as my own soul." 

The Franciscan shook his head mournfully and sighed. 
<' Alas! Eustace, you know him not; true, he has been afi you 
Bay to you in outward act, but yet " 

"What!" exclaimed Eustace hastily, interrupting him, 
"how in outward act, what mean you?" 

'<You must not rely upon him," replied the Franciscan: 
«aiid never will you be in safety, till you have for ever bid 
adieu to Orthes." 

"You astonish me!" said Eustace, "what can this mean? 
I can never cease to love De Foix; indeed, I can never cease 
to think the generous Count my friend." 

"You have hitherto been too humble, too insignificant," 
continued the Friar, "to excite his fears; but the time may 
come — " the Franciscan hesitated, and then added, " the time 
may come, when possibly the Count may change his feelings 
for you." 

" O never!" said Eustace; "for I will never be ungrateful 
to him, never do an act of dishonour towards him, how then 
can he change?" 

"Alas!" replied the Franciscan, "thy generous and open 
mind can beheve no ill exists in any one; but the Coimt is 
capable of treachery." 

''O do not say so," exclaimed Eustace; "you do him cruel 
wrong, I will not believe it." 

"Would to heaven," answered the Friar, "it were so! I do 
not wrong him, Eustace. What I must now reveal to you, 
I trust to your honour to keep it secret; for should the Count 
but know I had repeated the sad story, my life might pay the 
forfeit of my confidence. You will be secret?" 

" Ay," said Eustace, "I will never utter what is trusted to 
.my honour, and what being made known might injure the 
safety of another; you may confide in me." 

"Look, then, upon this tomb," continued the Franciscan, 
" mark the countenance of this effigy, for it is of him whose 
ashes now repose beneath it that I would speak." 

"I have already noted well," replied Eustace, with consider- 
able emotion, ^Hne extraordinary features of that countenance, 
and they seem living and animated in thy own." 

" Yet his, which mis marble so well represents," replied the 
Friar, "lie buried in this spot" — the holy man again started — 
" I am sure I heard a step." 

"No, no," said Eustace impatiently, "thy senses are acute 
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and strong, and the least motion finds its echo in thy ear ; it is 
nothing hut the wind that sounds through these ancient vaults." 

"Know, then," continued the Franciscan, "that Sir Peter 
Amaut de Beam, who lies huried here, was a most valiant and 
accompUshed knight, nohle in family, and stiU more nohle in 
mind; he was, too, related to the Count de Foix. When 
Edward the Black Prince of England took possession of the 
strong castle of Lourde, in right of his duchy of Aquitaine, he 
appointed this Sir Peter Amaut de Beam (who had loyally 
served him) to be governor of Lourde, and regent for England 
of the provmce of Bigorre. Some time after, the French, 
headed by the Duke of Anion, assaulted Lourde; hut so 
valiantly did Sir Peter defend the castle for his Prince, the 
gallant Edward, that the Duke, finding it useless to carry on 
the siege, withdrew his forces and retired, sending a private 
messenger to the Coimt de Foix. The nature of this private 
conference was never known, but from what so soon after 
occurred, it may be easily understood; especially as the Count 
feared the Duke of Anjou would invade his territories; and, 
on this account, he was earnest in recommending himself to 
the favour of the Duke. After the departure of the messenger, 
the Count de Foix summoned his cousin. Sir Peter Amaut de 
Beam, in an amicable manner, to attend him at Orthes. Sir 
Peter was advised by his brother, John de Beam, and those 
who loved him, not to obey the summons of the Count; but 
his soul was too noble for suspicion, and, disdaining fear, he 
heeded not the counsel of his friends. Before he quitted 
Lourde, he gave the garrison and castle to the command of 
his brother John de Beam, and charged him, should he never 
more return, that Lourde misht still be maintained for 
Edward of England. John took an oath to obey his com- 
mands, and that oath he faithfully fulfilled." 

"I knew not the particulars of this event," said Eustace, 
"but I have heard John de Beam is a most valiant captain." 

The Franciscan continued — " The Count received Sir Peter 
Amaut de Beam kindly, and for some days entertained him 
with all the outward marks of affection, so that he was lulled 
into security. He believed the Count had sought his presence 
at Orthes, but for the sake of love and kindred. When, how- 
ever, the time arrived that Sir Peter was to bid adieu to the 
Count, De Foix called him aside, and artfully proposed that 
he should surrender into his hands the castle of Lourde, as 
the Duke of Anjou suspected it was by the instigation of the 
Count he had so firmly maintained it for England. Sir Peter 
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Amaut de Beam, immoTed by this false pretext, boldly and 
finnly refused his assent to such a disloyal act, which he held 
a treason towards his Prince; and declared he would maintain 
Lourde for En^and even to the death. * Dost thou say so?* 
exclaimed the Count; Hhen, by this head. Sir Peter, thou hast 
not said it for nought!' and as he uttered these words, De 
Foix drew a dagger from beneath his vest, and foully stabbed 
his noble kinsman on the instant. Sir Peter fell to the ground ; 
be was mortally wounded; and in this state the Count caused 
his helpless cousin to be thrown into a dungeon, where he 
perished." 

Eustace, whilst the Franciscan related this dreadful narrar 
live, stood fixed in silent attention. His soul seemed wholly 
absorbed, and alternately swayed by strong emotions of pity 
and indignation. At length he exclaimed, '* Is it possible? 
Could the Count de Foix be guilty of such baseness? O Friar, 
can it — can it be true? And must I learn to hate the friend 
I have so dearly loved? one to whom I have looked up through 
life as an example? him whom I thought the perfect model oi 
all honour? Oh, why did you tell me this? why have you 
made me wretched? but alas! tell me all your sad tale, and I 
win strive to bear it as I ought. Would no one interfere? 
was there no one by, who womd rush between the Count and 
the dagger that he drew to plunge a fellow-creature into death?** 

"Yes, some there were present," continued the Franciscan, 
** but they dared not interfere; their own lives would have 
been the forfeit." 

"And if they had," cried Eustace, "they would have died 
in doing a brave act, to save a valiant man." 

"It maybe," continued the Friar, "that the Count has 
since felt some remorse ; for he gave the remains of his unfor^ 
tunate cousin an honourable interment, and allows a certain 
sum to this house for saying a yearly mass for the repose of 
the soul of Sir Peter Amaut de Beam upon the anniversary 
of the day of his death. He has also caused this tomb and 
eflSgy to be erected to his memory." 

Eustace paid the tribute of his tears to the memory of the 
brave man who had thus untimely perished. He again ex- 
pressed his abhorrence of the deed, and the anguish he felt 
upon learning the Count had been the instrument of such 
cruelty. After another pause, he said, " I thought, holy friar, 
that the garrison of Lourde was only composed of the bas^ 
marauding free bands, such as Edward the Black Prince led 
into Spain on behalf of Peter the Cmel at the battle of Najara. 
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How came it then that Sir Peter Amaut de Beam could be 
the leader of such a company?" 

" They were free bands, but not so base then as you deem 
them," replied the Franciscan : "after the murder of their noble 
leader, they in a great measure changed their character; some 
of the bravest men left the castle and returned to England, 
whilst those who remained overran and harassed, for a time, 
the territories of the Coimt de Foix. Resolute in their pur- 
pose of revenging the death of De Beam, they cared little in 
what manner it was accomplished ; and it was not till then 
that they insisted the fierce Basil le Mengeant should take 
part with John de Beam in the command of Lourde ; and from 
that hour to the present they as frequently quarrel amongst 
themselves as with their enemies. One evil passion thus in- 
dulged without restraint generally leads to further violence : 
so it was with those of Lourde, till at length they became, ftom 
a garrison of brave and honourable men who originally held 
the castle for England, a mere band of marauding freebooters, 
ready to plunder wherever they might obtain spoil, and willing 
to espouse any cause that offered a chance of profit." 

** And now father," said Eustace, " tell me, I beseech you, 
where it is that I am to seek the person who you said would 
reveal to me the secret of my birth." 

** You must seek him at the castle of Lourde," replied the 
Franciscan. 

<' At the castle of Lourde!" repeated Eustace, "what is it 
you would have me do? Would you have me seek the lion in 
nis den, join these base marauders, the sworn enemies of the 
Count, and then expose myself to the hazard of either being 
compelled to unite with them, or of lingering out a miserable 
existence in the dungeons of their impregnable castle? No 
father, that were madness." 

"Madness or not, it is necessity," said the Friar; "for 
alone at Lourde can you ever obtain the knowledge of your 
birth, unless you will consent to take the oath I proposed to you," 

"No, never will I do it," replied Eustace; "I would rather 

ferish at Lourde by venturing thither upon thy counsel, than 
would live here in safety by ah act so impious." 
"Then there is no alternative," said the Franciscan; "you 
must resolve to seek the intelligence at Lourde." 

" But how," inquired Eustace, "could I venture without a 
seeming treason to my Lord de Foix? and if I should depart, 
how could I ever pass the castle gates of Lourde without a 
token? And even when there, whom must I seek?" 
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" I will tell you," replied the Friar. " The Count intends, 
upon your becoming a knight, to send you to a distant fortress, 
where you are to bear letters to one of his allied barons, to 
bid him prepare to assist De Foix against the Lord of Ar- 
mag^ac. Your commission ended for the service of the Count, 
you shall seek the castle of Lourde alone, and when you are 
arrived at its gates shew but this token and you will gain 
admittance on the instant; the rest will then be made known 
to you." At these words the Franciscan took a small cross of 
chased gold, suspended by a chain of the same metal, from 
beneath his mantle. This he threw around the neck of Eus- 
tace. ''You must depart," he continued, <'on your earliest 
opportunity, and no harm will attend you." 

Eustace, on hearing these words of instruction, looked with 
doubt and astonishment upon the friar. *' Hast thou, reverend 
father," he said, " who seemest so holy, hait thou any inter- 
course with the dangerous and wicked garrison of Lourde? 
Art thou allied with John de Beam ana the fierce Basil le 
Mengeant? How ought I to trust the associate of men like 
these? And if I am of noble birth, as you have darkly hinted, 
who can I there hope to find that would help me to assert it 
with the honour due to true nobility of blood?" 

" Fear not," replied the Franciscan ; '* all are not base who 
fireathe within the walls of Lourde, no more than all are just 
who rule within the palace of Orthes. And know, young man^ 
that by a brother of St. Francis, the haunts of public crime 
and vice in the freebooters* castle are as much sought out, as 
the secret paths of sin in the precincts of a court. He would 
seek both, to reprove both. Dost thou remember what I told 
thee of the ring? Canst thou then doubt?" 

" No," said Eustace; '' that is a proof beyond all doubt. I 
will repair to Lourde, I will abide the consequence; and may 
heaven, who knows the cause that leads me thither, give it a 
happy issue!" 

** Amen, my son," rejoined the Franciscan, "heaven will 
make it prosper, for the cause is just. After to-morrow I 
leave Orthes, as I came hither; in private and unknown. Re^ 
member my injunctions, and obey them." 

At this moment the bell of the monastery struck the hour 
of two. Eustace had now staid the time that completed the 
vigil of his arms. Ere he left the church, he again prostrated 
himself before the foot of the altar, and after repeating a 
prayer, he arose, and bidding fareweU to the Franciscan, he 
hastened back to the castle. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE FESTIVAL. 



The blessed Virgin Maries feast, hath here his place and time, 
Wherein, departing from the earth, she did the heavens clime : 
Great bundels then of herbes to church the people fast doe beare, 
' The which against all hurtfull things the priest doth hallow thcare. 

Popish Kingdomb. 

Upon the morning of the 15th of August the sun arose in 
majestic splendour amidst a world of white and purpled 
clouds, to usher in a day of festive joy, that of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin. The bells of the town and castle of 
Orthes, and of all the neighbouring churches and convents, 
rang merrily their festal peals ; whilst the streets and roads 
were thronged with persons of all ranks and conditions, gaily 
dressed in their holiday attire ; some hastening towards the 
spot, where they were appointed to join the procession in 
honour of the Vu-gin ; others bearing their different offerings 
destined for her shrine, and many pressing on towards the 

freat church of the Benedictine Monks, on the borders of the 
orest, which was dedicated to the Holy Mary, bearing in their 
hands large bundles of herbs, for the purpose of having them 
blessed by the priest — all herbs so consecrated upon this day 
being deemed not only a specific in cases of disease, but a 
certain protection against the power of evil charms and witch- 
craft. 

The public functionaries of the various towns in the vicinity, 
and the monks and nuns of certain convents, were all busily 
preparing to join the procession that was to foUow^the conse- 
crated banner of the Virgin to her shrine at St. Mary's. And 
although £ustace had observed the vigil of arms in the church 
of the Friars Minor, on account of its proximity to the castle, 
it was in the p'eat church of the Benedictines that he was 
destined, on this memorable day, to receive the honour of 
knighthood. 

At an early hour the gates of the castle were thrown open, 
and the Count de Foix, magnificently attired, and mounted 
upon a beautiful cream-coloured horse richly caparisoned, 
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and attended by the chamberlains, knights, and esquires of 
his state, his court and household, rode forth to join the pro- 
cession, which was abready marshaled, and awaiting his arrival 
to set out on its way to the monastery. When the whole pro- 
cession was assembled, a more splendid retinue could scarcely 
be imagined; and as these ceremonies formed a considerable 
part of the religious duties of the period (the manners and 
customs of which we are incidentally describing), it is hoped 
some slight sketch of the present spectacle may be acceptable 
to the reader. 

The day was delightful, every object in nature seemed 
rejoicing, and the sim in fUll splendour shone brightly upon 
the surrounding woods and mountains, illiunined every tower 
and turret of the castle, whilst its brilliant beams played 
lightly upon the sparkling waters of the river Gave. The sky, 
clear, blue, and cloudless, was undisturbed by the least motion 
of the wind, which seemed sleeping within its confines, to give 
place to the harmonious echoes that reverberated the sounds 
of melody which floated through the air. The loud clarion, 
the clash of cymbals, and the beat of drums, alternately 
relieved by the sweet sounds of horns and flutes, rebecs, viols, 
and harps, formed altogether, to use the words of a youthftd 
poet of our own times, ''an atmosphere of sound, that at 
once elevated and delighted the mind. Several minstrels who 
performed upon these different instruments headed the pro- 
cession, and others were placed at intervals in the midst of it, 
so that a succession of harmony was thus formed, and con- 
tinued throughout the line. 

The brothers of the Friars Minor, dressed in their black gar- 
ments, and barefooted, followed immediately after the firsthand 
of minstrels, and next to them walked the sisters of a house of 
Benedictine nuns, headed by their abbess, bearing the cross. 
Then came the verger of the chapel of the palace, holding in 
his left hand a stafi^ surmounted by the arms of De Foix, and 
a lamb formed of silver ; in his right hand he bore a naked 
sword, emblematic that the Count was the soldier of Christ. 
The sacrist next appeared, carrying the coronet of the Count 
upon a staff* of silver ; then advanced the abbot of a neigh- 
bouring convent, dressed in the richest habit, and bearing the 
consecrated banner of the Virgin, supported on each side by 
a beautiful boy, attired in white robes. The banner was of 
crimson velvet, wrought with gold, having worked upon it in 
the centre, the figures of the Virgin and Child. Then came 
three priests, magnificently dressed in their embroidered tunics 
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and copes, each bearing a high silver cross, their number 
emblematic of the Trinity. These were followed by a youth 
attired in scarlet and white, and carrying a golden vessel that 
contained the holy water. Six canons in white robes, next 
advanced, each bearing a precious casket of relics. 

Then came Sir Nicholas de I'Escalle, the domestic chaplain 
<^ the Count, who carried the golden sword with which Eustace 
was to receive the honour of knighthood. Florimond de 
Goderlach next advanced, as the Esquire, bearing the haber- 
geon and white surcoat of Eustace. He was supported, on 
each side, by two youthAil pages, the one bore the shield 
covered with white silk (to signify the virgin state of its 
owner's knighthood), and the other the helmet and golden 
spurs. In the rear of them walked the English page. Will 
of the West, who bore the mantle, that was to be given to 
Eustace by the Count on his becoming a member of chivalry. 

Next advanced the choristers of the convent of Orthes, 
dressed in white and scarlet, and each bearing a lighted wax 
taper, and alternately singing a hymn to the Virgin as the in- 
struments ceased to play. The choristers were followed by a 
band of youn? girls attired in white, their heads bound with 
circles or chaplets of roses; they held baskets in their hands, 
fh)m which they scattered flowers as they passed along. Next 
came a youth m white and crimson robes, his fine hair flow- 
ing below his shoulders, and bearing in his hand the book of 
the four Evangelists. Another youth, similarly attired, bore 
a high lighted taper, emblematic of the light of faith. He 
was supported on each side by a boy carrying the holy 
water. 

Then came a priest, who carried upon a cushion a silver 
mitre, attended by another, who bore in like manner two 
golden keys, as significant of those of heaven and hell deputed 
to St. Peter. The venerable bishop of Foix and Beam next 
approached : he was of a majestic figure, his step was slow 
and measured, his eyes were faxed upon the ground, and his 
hands raised and pressed toeether in the attitude of prayer. 
The mitre upon his head glittered with jewels; he wore a 
purple vest, and a cope of white satin, lined with crimson 
velvet, upon the back of which the Cross, the Virgin and 
Child, were embroidered with gold and pearls. The train of 
the bishop's cope was upheld by three children in white 
robes; his gloves were studded with pearls upon the back part 
of the hand, and from a magnificent chain of gold and 
emeralds depended a cross composed of diamonds. He was 
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supported on each nde by a canon, the one carrying a silver 
cross and the other a crosier. Several clergy next followed 
in the procession. Then advanced the minstrels of the Count 
de Foix, attired in cloth of gold; these were followed by his 
state ; a train of nobles, knights^'and esquires next approached 
mounted upon their horses, fully armed and caparisoned; 
their arms and basinets glittering in the sun, their plumes and 
banners streaming in the air; these united, produced the most 
lively effect. The horses that carried these stately riders 
seemed conscious of the splendour of their array, and raising 
their arched necks, pawed and pranced upon the ground, as if 
desirous of bearing their part in the spectacle. 

The noble Count de Foix, bareheaded, for he seldom wore 
even a hood, next appeared in the procession : the majesty of 
his figure and the dignity of his aspect bespoke his rank, 
more than his splendid attire. The beautiful and docile 
animal upon which he rode paced slowly on; all eyes were 
arrested by the presence of their lord, whilst he, waving his 
hand and bowing to the people, by whom he was greeted with 
the repeated acdamations of " Our Lady for De Foix ! Long 
live the noble Count!" gracefully and gallantly passed along. 
The Count was supported on the right by Eustace, attired in 
his white habit, and attended by Sir Espaign du Lyon. On 
his left rode the Lord de Corasse, attended by Sir Equitan, 
poursuivant d'amour. The ladies Jane and Isabel, whose 
beauty this day shone with all the aid that could be derived 
from the most tasteful and elegant attire, appeared mounted 
upon their gaily caparisoned palfreys, eacn being led by a 
knight fully armed: Sir Evan conducted the palfrey of the 
Lady Jane, and Sir Gracien that of Isabel. In like manner 
followed the ladies of the court, attended by several knights, 
pages, and esquires. The procession was closed by the public 
functionaries and the sisters of the convent of St. Anne. 

In this order the whole train arrived at the great church of 
the Benedictines. The Count and his suite dismounted ; the 
procession then entered at the west portal, where the banner 
of the^Virgin was received by Prior PhiUp, in his state dress, 
attended by the monks of the house. These conducted the 
bishop of Foix and Beam to the high altar, where he took his 
seat beneath a Gothic canopy. The interior of the church was 
decorated, and hung from aisle to aisle with rich embroidered 
tapestry : every shrine, altar, and relic, was set forth with the 
gayest ornaments. 

The deep and harmonious peal of the organ, now swelling 
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into a full and choral strain, and now sinking into a sweet 
cadence of dying tones, or of soft and thrilling melody, filled 
the whole church with its delightful sounds, whilst the choris- 
ters sane the solemn anthem to the Virgin, beginning with 
the words " Benedicta Mater Dei." High mass was then per- 
formed by the bishop, assisted by the prior and the clergy. 
Upon the conclusion of the mass, the Count de Foix left ms 
seat, and taking Eustace by the hand, conducted him to the 
foot of the altar, attended by the chief persons and knights of 
his suite. Sir Nicholas de I'Escalle then placed upon the 
sacred table the golden sword, together with the shield, the 
spurs, the mantle, and the helmet of Eustace. The latter 
then advanced, and on reaching the first step before the altar, 
knelt down, and raising his hands in the attitude of supplica- 
tion, appeared absorbed in prayer; immediately the organ 
pealed, whilst the whole choir sang, as it were with one voice, 
the psalm " Benedictus Dominus Deus Meus, qui docet manus 
meas ad prselium, et digitos meos ad helium." 

At the conclusion of the psalm, a naked sword was pre- 
sented to Eustace, who whilst he received it, kissed the cross, 
which father Philip extended towards him ; he was next pre- 
sented with the Pax,* which he also solemnly kissed. Philip 
then took the sword, passed it' over the youth's neck; and 
blessed it. Eustace arose, turned to the Count, and knelt at 
his feet. The Count de Foix then demanded, what motive 
induced him to desire the honour of knighthood. The young 
man replied, " I desire to become a knight, that I may main- 
tain by the strength of my body, and the valour of my soul, 
the cause of religion, justice, and honour." The Count 
answered, "Thy motive is worthy thy object, may God give 
it a happy issue, and prosper thee as a true knight!" The 
solemn oath to observe the laws of chivalry, which were pre- 
viously read aloud, was then administered to Eustace. Will 
of the West, assisted by two other pages, then advanced, 
headed by Florimond the esquire ; the latter placed the haber- 
geon, or coat of mail, upon Eustace, William buckled on his 
spurs, and another page threw over his shoulders the whit^ 
surcoat, formed of silk, but without arms or device. Lastly, 
the Count de Foix, who stood as sponsor to the young man, 
girded about his loins the beautifully enameled sword of 
tempered steel, that had been blessed by Philip ; the helmet, 
the shield, and the mantle remained where they were placed. 

• The Pax is|the image of our Saviour, handed round to be kissed after 
mass. This is considered the kiss of peace. Vide St. Falaye. 
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The Count then advanced to the altar, whilst Eustace hent 
on his knees hefore it, and taking from the tahle the golden 
sword, he thrice raised it, and thrice let it fall upon the neck 
of the youth, accompanying the action with these words, pro- 
nounced in a loud, distinct, and solemn voice: "I, Gaston 
Phoebus, Coimt de Foix and Beam, in the name of God, of 
the blessed Virgin, and St. Benedict create thee, Eustace the 
Adopted, knight; be brave, hardy, and loyal; and may God, 
the blessed Virgin, and St. Benedict, prosper thee in all honour 
to the maintenance of religion, justice, and mercy." Eustace 
for a moment remained in silent prayer, he then fervently 
uttered the words — "Amen, Amen!" and' arising from the 
ground, he embraced the noble Count, whUst tne tears of 
gratitude and deep feeling trembled in his eyes. Sir Nicholas 
de TEscalle then brought the helmet, which Eustace grace- 
fully received, and gave it into the care of Florimond his 
esquire. The Count presented him with the white shield, and 
Sir Espaign du Lyon with the lance; these Eustace also gave 
in charge to the pursuivants -at-arms who were standing nigh. 

The Count de Foix then took the right hand of Sir Eustace, 
and placed upon his forefinger a precious ring (that very 
ring spoken of by the Franciscan). The hand of the youth 
trembled with emotion, whilst he received it; but the circum- 
stance did not excite the particular notice of any one present, 
as it was the custom with every lord, who created a knight, to 
present him with a ring on the occasion. After receiving it, 
Eustace raised his head, and was about to thank the Count de 
Foix, when his eyes encountered the Franciscan; his cowl was 
still wrapped close about his face, and he stood with several of 
the clergy and monks near the Count, and seemed attentively 
observing the ceremony of placing this ring upon the hand of 
the young knight. The events of the preceding vigil in an 
instant recurred to the mind of Eustace, and he shuddered as 
he looked upon the solemn pledge which had thus been 
bestowed upon him by the very hand that had robbed the 
unhappy Sir Peter de Beam of me. Yet stiU he remembered 
the Count was his benefactor, and he thought that whatever 
crime De Foix had committed, it could not warrant his own 
ingratitude ; he resolved to be ever faithful to his duties, and 
to avoid those passions which had led to such acts of violence 
as he could not but censure in another. 

The page William then brought the mantle, composed of 
scarlet cloth, embroidered with gold; the Count placed it upon 
the shoulders of his young favourite, as the gift of the sponsor. 

II. K 
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"And now, my son," he exclaimed^ " thou art a knight, what 
boon wouldst thou now ask of him who has created thee? for 
on this occasion, there is scarcely anything which thou canst 
ask, that thy sponsor and thy lord may deny thee." 

"I would only ask," replied Eustace modestly, "that I 
might be allowed to devote my sword to the service of my 
noble benefactor, who has bestowed it upon me." 

"Thy demand is as gracious and acceptable," said the 
Count, " as the motive that inspired it is generous and grate- 
ful : henceforth thou art my own particular knight, and dearly 
valued son — ^may God prosper thee." 

Again the notes of the organ swelled, and again the cho- 
risters chanted a melodious anthem. The Count reconducted 
the new created knight to the seat on his own right hand, and 
the lance, with the white pennon attached to it, was placed by 
his side. This ceremony ended, the monks now displayed 
their long prepared exhibition of the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary. The reader shall not here be detained with a parti- 
cular accoimt of this absurd and childish show, which is still 
practised in many of the Romish churches, especially in the 
countries of Spain and Italy. Suffice it to say, that an image 
of the Virgin sumptuously appareled in the costume of a court 
lady of the time, was duly carried up, by the aid of machinery, 
into an artificial heaven, constructea above the rood-loft of the 
church, where several choristers, attired to represent angels, 
with large wings composed of ostrich feathers, received her, 
singing hvmns at her approach. 

After this, the moment arrived for the most important exhi- 
bition of the day, which was to shew to the people an ancient 
Virgin Mary, the size of life, carved in wood. This figure 
was kept within a large shrine somewhat resembling a house, 
and was veiled from the view by a silk curtain that drew 
across the front; the interior was also hung with silk draperies. 
So sacred was this image held, that none but the priests were 
allowed to approach near it. Many offerings were this day 
dedicated to its shrine, many prayers were ejaculated before 
it, and at the feet of this figure the herbs brought by the mul- 
titude were blessed; and it was said the image had performed 
many miracles. How far the crafty Prior and some of his 
crafty brethren were concerned in these miracles the reader is 
left to conjecture, but certain it is that during the Middle Ages 
many churches possessed images equally celebrated for their 
supernatural powers, and who generally exerted them in favour 
of the monks. The curtain of the image in question was now 
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partially withdrawn, when an ancient, black, and rudely 
carved figure of the Virgin Mary, gaily decked, was exhibited 
to the assembly, many of whom threw themselves upon their 
knees before it. 

The Pax was now kissed by all those persons who had this 
day made an ofiering. Whilst Philip was thus engaged with 
the people, a young man, in part armed as a knight, advanced 
to kiss the pax. As he drew near, Francis the Benedictine 
monk whispered something in the Prior's ear, who immediately 
turned towards the youth, and exclaimed — " Thou hast made 
no offering, therefore this day thou shalt not kiss the pax." 

" If I have made no offering," replied the youth, " thou art 
not the loser, for by thy arts, and by those of thy wicked 
brethren, little have I left to offer. I am Robert of Roussillon, 
the son and natural heir of the late Lord of Roussillon, who 
when frenzied and dying, not knowing what he did, one of thy 
creatures worked upon his fancy, and made him sign away to 
thee and to thy house, the heritage that was mine ; but I will 
resist thy artifice, and proclaim before all the world, even as 
I now do here, that thou hast no just right to what is mine, to 
what I will withhold from thee by force of arms." 

" Alas," said the Prior, " what frenzied words are these ! 
This is no place to hold debate in ; but in pity to thy folly, 
and to convince all present, who else might be scandalized at 
thy audacity, and ttiink evil perhaps of the holy donations 
bestowed upon our poor house, we will appeal to the decision 
of yon most sacred image of our Lady ; and implore her, if 
the gift made by the late Lord of Roussillon is justly our due, 
that she would deign to give some gracious sign, to prove it 
ours." 

Upon these words. Father Philip slowly turned towards the 
imaf e, which was now partially shewn to the people from 
amidst her complicated incumbrance of curtains and drapery, 
but yet so shrouded that whoever might be placed behind 
remained enturely concealed from those who gazed upon her 
in front. Robert of Roussillon followed the Prior, who stopped 
at some distance from the figure. Philip then crossed himself 
and made a long prayer, and crossed himself again, and at 
length closed his eyes, and solemnly adjured the blessed Virgin 
if the claim of his house to the inheritance were just, that she 
would cause her image to give some sign. The image imme- 
diately raised its right arm, and bowed its head; every one 
present remained profoundly silent, as if fearful lest the least 
sound should seem an impious interruption of this direct 

k2 
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inteference of heaven. What then was the consternation of 
all present, what the rage, the astonishment of Philip, when 
this silence was suddenly broken by a burst of inconsiderate 
laughter? From whom could such a bold outrage proceed? 
From a mere stripling, the impertinent young English page. 
Will of the West, who whilst Philip was making his solemn 
address to the imt^e, with the curiosity of youth, and perhaps 
it may be said of his country also, had softly glided near the 
side of the silken hangings to observe the figure, and stood so 
near upon the right hand, that although a portion of the dra- 
pery had concealed him from the Prior, William could observe 
much of the artifice that was going on. Philip started : the 
young culprit was speedily dragged before him. 

"Gracious heaven!" exclaimed the Prior, "what is this? 
this bold, unheard-of insolence, this profanation of all that is 
most sacred in the sight of heaven and earth! Art thou 
mad, daring youth ? what is it could thus excite thy insolent 
laughter?" 

William, who in the midst of his alarm still retained some- 
thing of his waggish impudence, and who most truly hated the 
Prior, replied, " Reverend Father, I had no design to laugh, 
but when I espied Brother John the Chronicler behind the 
curtain, assisting the Holy Vu-gin by aid of a string to per- 
form the miracle, I could not help laughing at his folly, as if 
he thought she could not well accomplish it without his aid." 

"Thou most insolent, false, and deceitful knave," exclaimed 
the Prior ; " I wonder that the roof of this most sacred fane 
does not fall in upon us all to crush us, as the dreadful punish- 
ment of thy profane jesting. Art thou leagued with Robert 
of Roussillon, or art thou mad? art thou a fool, incapable of 
knowledge, senseless, stupid? Thy life shall pay the forfeit 
of thy crime. But where is Brother John, our worthy chroni- 
cler, who may appear and prove thy falsehood to all the world?" 

John, who had managed to make a precipitate retreat, by a 
concealed doorway behind the shrine of the Virgin, immedi- 
ately advanced from another part of the church, where several 
of the Benedictine brothers had been stationed, and declared 
he had not once left that post during the whole morning. 
The Benedictines, who had seen him amongst them, and who 
perhaps might not all know of his retreat, or have observed 
his sudden return, vouched for the truth of this declaration. 
The Prior then protested that Will of the West should be 
immediately connned within the prison of the monastery, 
there to await his punishment 
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The Count de Foix, who was much attached to the Page, 
and who e8{>eciaUy valued him for his talents as a minstrel, 
felt loth that his young favourite should on this day be taken 
from him, and interfered in his behalf. The good-natured 
old knight, Sir Espaign du Lyon, also suggested to the Prior, 
it was possible, in order to create mischief, that some evil 
spirit, in consequence of William's having neglected mass or 
confession, might have gained an ascendency over him, and 
have thus deceived him with a false and wicked vision. This 
excuse somewhat softened the Prior, as it appeared to be 

fenerally believed by the assembly, and was much enforced 
y the superstitious monks. Upon the Count de Foix there- 
fore pronusing to give an offering at the shrine of the Virgin, 
as some atonement for his offence, the Prior consented to 
mitigate the punishment of the Page; and that, after the 
festival was over, he should only be sentenced to receive a 
whipping (in the hope by these means to flog out of him the 
evil spirit) and three days' imprisonment at me monastery by 
wi^of penance. 

Win of the West, who was glad to get off so well, was made 
to thank the Prior for his lenity; and the Count declaring that 
he would be surety for the boy's appearance to receive chas- 
tisement, William was allowed to remain at liberty for the 
present time. Robert of RoussUlon, who felt perfectly well 
assured that no false vision had deceived the eyes of the Page, 
would now have interfered, and was desirous to appeal against 
the pretended miraculous decision of the image, but he was 
not allowed to speak, and the general disturbance this imto- 
ward circumstance had occasioned was soon drowned in the 
deep notes of the organ that played the final anthem. 

Soon after this, the multitude left the church; and the Count 
de Foix, attended by Eustace and his suite, set forward on 
their return to the palace, followed by a crowd of spectators, 
who loudly greeted the former, and congratulated the latter 
upon his becoming a knight. In the midst of this multitude, 
and almost stunned by their acclamations, they reached the 
Castle, where every thing was prepared to receive them with 
the utmost magnificence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE TOURNAMENT. 

Heaven in thj good cause make thee prosperous ! 

Be swift like lightning in the execution ; 

And let thy blows, doubly redoubled. 

Fall like amazing thunder on the casque 

Of thy adverse pernicious enemy : 

Bouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live. 

Shakspbare. 

The great tournament that was to be held in honour of the 
festival bein^ appointed for the day following that of our 
Lady the Holy Yu'gin, every necessary preparation had been 
made upon an open &nd level spot, near the town of Orthes, 
where the lists were kept. On the previous evening there was 
to be " an essay of proof," or the vespers of the tournament, 
in which the most adroit of the esquires were to tilt with each 
other for a prize with arms of a lighter construction and less 
dangerous tnan those used by the knights. Upon the present 
occasion the esquire who most distinguished himself, and 
finally bore off the prize, was our old acquaintance Agos de 
Guisfort, who, in consequence of his valour, was that evening 
highly honoured at the banquet, and received the prize of a 
»Bword of Bordeaux steel from the fair hand of the Lady Jane 
de Boulogne. 

Upon tne morrow, at an early hour, all the inhabitants of 
Orthes, of the neighbouring towns, and castles, assembled, 
and were eagerly pressing forward to gain the spot where the 
tournament was to be held. The lists were extensive, and 
surrounded by galleries, that had been erected for the accom- 
modation of the principal spectators of the combat. There 
were also six pavilions destined for the knights. Theie were 
formed of red silk bordered with gold. The first was that of 
Sir £van de Foix; the second, of Sir Eustace the Adopted; 
and the third was to be chiefly used by Sir Equitan, pour- 
suivant d'amour : the three remainder were designed for any 
knights who might be desirous of breaking a lance with the 
aforenamed cavaliers. Above the entrance of the three first- 
mentioned pavilions hung the helmets and achievements of 
the appellants, or the chaUengers of all comers, and to each of 
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their tents were attached two targets emhlazoned with their 
arms — the one heing the target of peace, and the other of war : 
80 that any comer who wished to challenge either of the par- 
ties, should he feel desirous to comhat without danger, had 
but to touch with his lance the target of peace, and the appel- 
lant in that case was obliged to meet him with a blunt lance; 
and so on the contra^ with a naked one if the comer touched 
the target for war. The galleries were covered with cloth and 
silk, and hung with rich embroideries and tapestry: those 
destined for the Count de Foix, his court, and the judges of 
the field, were entirely covered with crimson velvet, embroidered 
with the arms of the Count, and of his chosen knights, each 
worked upon the colour (as azure, sable, or gold) that was 
the proper field of their bearings. These galleries were sur- 
mounted by the different banners and pennons of the persons 
to whom the achievements belonged, and combined to produce 
a lively and magnificent effect. 

The tournament was to commence at an early hour, on 
account of the excessive heats which prevailed at this season 
of the year. £arly therefore had the multitude assembled; 
a great number of the marshals of the field, the heralds, and 
pursuivants-at-arms, had already taken to the lists, and were 
busied, some in examining the armour and lances of the 
knighte, others in keeping clear the lists ; some in directing 
the station of the people, and many a herald, in hanging up 
the shields or the achievements of a knight, who designed to 
combat, for which service he was to receive a certain number 
of florins in reward. The arms of the Count de Foix were 
also now nailed upon the roof of the pavilions, as a compliment 
to the lord of the toumay. The lists were also paced and 
examined, that any obstacle likely to interrupt the course of 
the knights might be removed. All were busy, all animated. 
The multitude of persons assembled (some bareheaded, but 
for the greater part covered with light hoods) looked, as they 
moved to and fro, like one immense body set in motion, so 
ikddL .and dense was the press. Those portions of the gal- 
leries that were thrown open to the people soon became an 
object of contest amongst them, and many a scufile ensued 
before a seat could be gained. In less than twenty minutes 
they were all filled to an overflow. Those who were disap- 
pointed, returned to join the populace below; who were 
eagerly employed in watching for the arrival of the Count 
ana the knights. 

At length a sound of distant music was faintly heard, when 
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tlie cry of "They are coming, they are coming!" ran through 
the multitude. Again the crowd was in motion, and again 
the marshaU and men-at-arms were busied in clearing the 
way. A low hum of voices succeeded, which, as the caval- 
cade drew nigh, grew louder and louder, and at length burst 
into fuU acclamations, that at times almost drowned the 
music, and proclaimed the arrival of the train. 

The minstrels of the Count de Foix, in their habits of cloth 
of gold, first advanced, playing upon their instnmients; these 
were followed by heralds, each bearing about his shoulders a 
coat, heavy with its costly emblazonments of the arms of the 
Count; then came several of the pursuivants -at-arms, con- 
ducting the judge of peace, mounted upon a chestnut-coloured 
horse, and bearing his hooded lance in his hand. The judge 
of peace was fantastically dressed, agreeably to the taste of 
the ladies, who had always the privUege of nominating the 
person to fill this office. 

The marshals and the men-at-arms next advanced, followed 
by the minstrels, who sounded the trumpet for the onset. The 
arms of the Count de Foix were affixed like a banner to each 
instrument. At the moment these minstrels entered the lists, 
they blew a loud and thrilling blast, that seemed to elevate 
the spirit, and to arouse a martial feeling in every one around. 
So inspiring is the clarion, which has from time immemorial 
been deemed the instrument of war. Next appeared the 
chamberlains, who made way for the Count de Foix. He 
advanced, attired in his robes of state, mounted upon his 
favourite horse, and attended by the judges of the field and 
twelve esquires of his state. Then came the ladies Jane and 
Isabel, with the chief ladies and damsels of the court, each 
mounted upon a led palfrey, and followed by the ushers and 
pages of their suite. 

The knights, in part armed for the combat, next appeared, 
each attended by an esquire and a page : the former bore the 
helmets of their masters, and the latter the lance; almost 
every knight carried about his person the token tibat had 
been bestowed upon him by some favourite lady. Each cava- 
lier was mounted upon a horse, armed and caparisoned. The 
action of the noble animals upon which they rode — the gay 
and varied colour of their surcoats — the brilliant glitter of their 
basinets and their armour, sparkling in the beams of the sun, 
that played upon them as they shone in the full radiance of 
its light, produced that magnificent and dazzling effect, with 
which no exhibition of a modem military array can bear 
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eompariflon. The spectacle was ^rand and imposing ; every eye 
viewed it with delight— every bosom felt interested for the 
gallant cavalcade— ^very tongue greeted their approach with 
k>ud and enthusiastic acclamations. 

The Count de Foix dismounted, as well as the ladles of the 
court and suite, without the lists, and proceeded to take their 
stations in the galleries. The knights rode immediately into 
the lists, and there dismounted to demand their shields of the 
heralds, who loudly proclaimed the name of the person to 
whom each shield was delivered, and added to these procla- 
mations the cry of <'To achievement, knights and sqmres, to 
achievement!" Sir Evan de Foix this days hone conspicuous 
in a magnificent suit of armour. Sir Fquitan was attired in 
lAie manner described in the opening of the first chapter, and 
Sir Eustace wore the plain white surcoat above his armour. 
These retired for a short space, within their pavilions, whilst 
the minstrels played some martial and delightful airs. 

The heralds, marshals, and pursuivants, were again busied 
within the lists ; and the heralds, as they gave to each knight 
kis freedom to combat that day, cried ''Largesse! Largesse!" 
These cries were answered by the golden florins, bestowed 
upon them by the esquires, at the command of their masters : 
^be heralds spoke their thanks by again calling aloud '* Lar- 
g^esse! Largesse! glory to the sons of the brave." The laws 
of the combat were then read aloud, and the challenge given 
by Sir Evan de Foix to Sir E^uitan, poursuivant d'amour, 
was proclaimed by the heralds m the open lists by soimd of 
trumpet. The esquires led the horses of the knights near 
their pavilions, every thing was prepared, and every one ex- 
pecting the onset speedily to commence. 

The Count, the judges of the field, and the suite, were now 
engaged in placing themselves in their different stations in 
the gallery. Several of the clergy were present, and amongst 
them Prior Philip of Avignon, who was to be seated near me 
Count. At the moment he was about to ascend the steps of 
dMt^-gallery to take his place, Brother John the Chronicler 
came bustling almost breathless through the crowd, and 
caught the Pfior by the sleeve: "Father," said he, "come 
down, descend a moment, I have gained some intelligence 
that will astonish you! Where is Sir Evan de Foix? I must 
speak with him this very instant." 

"It is impossible," replied the Prior; "Sir Evan de Foix is 
within his pavilion, and in a few minutes will sally forth to 
meet Sir Equitan in the lists," 
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'' Ay/^ said Jolin, "it is of that Sir Eqtiitan I would speak. 
I have gained some intelligence of import respecting him." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed the Prior, "speak quickly, tell me 
what it is, how did you gain it? You have been active in 
your measures, brother." 

Brother John was about to reply, when Agos de Guisfort, 
who had for a short space quitted his master, on some busi- 
ness with the minstrels, and was now about returning to the 
pavilion, in his way hither, passed close by the crafty church- 
men : he heard them pronounce the name of Sir Equitan, and 
observing the eager looks of the Prior, he paused for a moment 
as he passed along. The voice of the Count de Foix was 
heard inquiring for Father Philip. 

" In a moment, I will come," exclaimed Father Philip aloud. 
" I would but first speak to Brother John;" and turning to 
Agos, he continued, " Prithee, friend, pass on, you stop the 
way, and here the press is great: pass on, I pray thee." 

" I shall pass on," said Agos, " when the press will let me, 
and I no more stop the way than yourself; and if you will 
but ascend the gallery, there wiU be one obstacle removed to 
the passage of many an honest man. And Brother John and 
I can then fight our way through the crowd together.*' 

At this moment, a knight, Mly armed, was endeavouring 
to make his way through the press, in order to enter the lists. 
" Make room there," cried Will of the West, who advanced ; 
" make room there for Sir Robert of Roussillon, who would 
combat in the toumay." 

"Then prithee," said Agos de Guisfort, "do you turn into 
some other path, master page; for unless your back have a 
longing for an extra whipping, besides that which is destined 
for it, I would have you avoid this place, when you would 
interfere in the concerns of Sir Robert of Roussillon, for this 
passage seems to be especially devoted to the conference of 
noly men, whose presence may work a miracle, to obstruct 
Sir Robert, as unlucky for thee as that of the blessed Virgin 
in the church." 

"There is no need," observed the Prior, "that we should 
interfere to obstruct the entrance of Sir Robert of Roussillon 
to the lists, as thou hast the insolence to insinuate, bold squire, 
for he is already too late ; the arms of the Count de Foix are 
suspended upon the pavilions, and after that ceremony is past, 
no Knight can enter the lists, unless his name is previously 
«nrollea, as a combatant." 

"Then all is yet right," cried Will of the West; "for the 
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name of Sir Robert of Roussillon I caused to be enrolled last 
night, for the toumay, and his shield is suspended yonder in 
the lists with the achievements of other knights ; therefore, 
good people, stand back, and make way for Sir Robert, that 
his trumpet may advance, and speak his arrival." 

** In truth. Page," said Agos, ** thou art wondrous busy in 
the affairs of Sir Robert of Roussillon, and it were to be hoped 
that he could be as busy in thine, so that he might ease thy 
back, by sharing with thee some of those aforesaid godly 
stripes, which are to be laid upon thee by holy hands, but 
which nevertheless, although thou shouldst be castigated with 
sainted rods, will make thee feel the smart of an earthly whip- 
ping; for in nothing do your monks so much delight, as m 
bestowing the floggings and penances of sanctity ; as if they 
were resiHved to set up a sort of rivalry with the practitioners 
of the lower world, so that the demons of purgatory itself 
should not outwhip them in the flaying of a sinner." 

Philip and John turned up their eyes, and extended their 
bands at these words : the former turned to Agos, and said, 
*^ Alas, where will thy abominable license end? How true is 
it, that the tongue is the instrument of all evil ! May the 
saints have pity on tbee, and convert thy hardened soul to 
ffood!" — "Amen," said John the Chronicler, devoutly crossing 
himself as he spoke. 

Agos was about to reply, but the bustle occasioned by the 
passmg of Sir Robert of Roussillon for the toumay, prevented 
nim. Will of the West followed the steps of Sir Robert, and 
when they entered the lists, he quitted that knight to seek the 
pavilion of Sir Eustace the Adopted. 

Agos, who under the appearance of blunt humour, possessed 
a good deal of acute observation, still resolved to linger near 
the churchmen, in the hope to learn something of what they 
had seemed so eager to communicate about his master. The 
Benedictines wished him gone. " Prithee, friend," said the 
Chronicler, "pass on, I have business concerning heavenly 
things, that demands a moment's speech with this holy Prior, 
and thy occasion calls thee to the lists. Prithee then, leave 
us ; for thou, who art a man of the flesh, canst have little to 
do with one of the spirit." 

" If thy business be of heavenly things," replied Agos, who 
was the more resolved to linger as he saw the anxiety of the 
Prior for his departure, " why shouldst thou, brother, be in 
such haste? for as heaven is fixed, and everlasting, its business 
can well await times and seasons, and this is somewhat a 
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strange place for holy debates; for here, methinks, the argu- 
ments of discord should rather prevail, as more fitting, at the 
bloody toumay: and if you would know why a man of the 
flesh, as you call me, should thus intrude upon one of the 
spirit, it is for the most wholesome of all purposes that the 
spirit and the flesh keeping company may mutually profit 
each other; therefore, Brother John, thou and I will stay here 
together, till the worthy Prior, whom the Count again calls to 
him, has taken his seat in peace." 

The Count had indeed called to the Prior again and again, 
and he was at last compelled to leave Brother John without 
learning the important intelligence he wished to communicate 
respectmg Sir Equitan; he left him, therefore, internally 
cursing the bold squire, whose ill-timed intrusion had thwarted 
him at such a moment. The Count, when the Prior reached 
the gallery, held some discourse with him in so low a voice, 
that no one around could hear what passed. Whilst this was 
^ing on, the old Countess de la Karasse, who was seated near 
uie ladies Jane and Isabel, entertained them with some remarks 
upon the nature of tournaments in her young days, when she 
had often been the object for whose sake many a gallant 
knight had broken a lance. Here Sir Espaign du Lyon joined 
in tne conversation, and gave some account of the feats of 
arms wherein he had distinguished himself in his youthftd 
days, when he was favourably looked upon by the ladies. 

"Why now, I remember," said Sir Espaign, " when I was 
just such another as that fine young Knight, who at this 
moment is walking his horse round the lists to review them, 
when I was just like that Sir Equitan ; although I say it, the 
daughter of a great baron, whose beauty was the delight of 
the court of De Montfort in Britanny, why she gave me a 
token in preference to every other knight, just as you, my 
Lady Jane, did bestow one upon Sir Equitan." 

The heart of Jane of Boulogne beat quick, and she blushed 
deeply, for at this instant Sir Equitan paused in the lists before 
that part of the gallery where the court was stationed ; he 
looked up, and the fair Jane felt assured that the look was 
fixed upon herself. 

*'Ay," said the old Countess de la Karasse, "and in a very 
improper manner too was that token bestowed; why in mv 
voung days I would rather have died than have given such 
bold tokens to any gay vagabond knight of them all. I never 
bestowed so much as a hood, or even a pin from my wimple, till 
many long years of service, and many gallant acts, and many 
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tiiousand solicitations had gained one from me : but in these 
days young damsels are not what they used to be ; for by the 
faith I owe the Virgin, they are more apt to grant than the 
knights are bold to crave a favour." 

" And yet, dear lady," said Isabel de Greilly, ** I will ven- 
ture to say, could we bring you to confession, that we should 
find you had had many such suitors as you describe, and had 
granted many tokens." 

" Why I cannot but say, young damsel," replied the Coun- 
tess, smiling and turning her head as she looked down upon a 
bimch of spreading feathers that she held in her hand as a 
modem lady would her fan; "I cannot but say that I had my 
admirers, and that after long service I thought some reward 
an act of charity." 

" Why that is exactly what I was calculating," said Isabel 
de Greuly, " for by the length of the service of each knight, 
and their thousand gallant acts and solicitations, we can very 
well account for yoinr ladyship's having had so many admirers, 
your life having been so long, and acts of charity being chiefly 
expected from one of your years." 

The old Countess bridled up and fanned her feathers with 
much emotion; she said no more about tokens, but merely 
observed that in her time women of a ripe and mature age 
were more admired than a set of girls, who were only fit to 
play with squirrels, or to carry tapers at a festival. 

** Ay," cned Isabel, " and no doubt matured knights were 
equally admired too ; therefore I doubt not that all the suitors 
of the Countess de la Karasse were just of the age and bearing 
of our worthy Sir Espaign du Lyon, who would be preferred 
by you to all these vain and young gallants." 

Jane of Boulo^e looked at Isabel, as if to reprove her 
friend; for notwithstanding the excessive vanity and malice of 
the old Countess, Jane felt that age, a period of life prospec- 
tively desired even by the youngest person, was not a proper 
subject for jesting. Anxious, therefore, to give a turn to the 
conversation, she remarked that for her own part the dangers 
of the tournament destroyed the pleasure she should otherwise 
receive from being a witness of it. 

"Danger," said Espaign du Lyon, "is the very soul of the 
tournament, and keeps aHve its interest; and I doubt not but 
this very day some desperate blows will be given, for neither 
Sir Evan de Foix nor Sir Equitan are of tempers to meet in 
cold blood." 

" Indeed!" exclaimed Jane of Boulogne, who turned pale 
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at these words; "but surely the judges of the field will never 
suffer them to proceed to such extremities?" 

"There is no answering for what may happen," replied Sir 
Espaign ; " for I remember in my young days'^I had a combat 
about a fair lady, and my adversary was carried mortally 
wounded from the lists; for when gallants meet in arms upon 
any affray concerning a favourite damsel, they seldom part 
till death decides the victory." 

"Gracious heaven!" exclaimed Jane, "to what danger will 
they not be exposed; what is to be done?" 

" What is to be done?" said the Countess, " why nothing: 
and pray for what are all these alarms? What is it to you 
should they both fall in the combat? Indeed for Sir Evan de 
Foix, as your betrothed husband, an allowance might be made 
for your feeling some interest; but as for the other knight, 
Lady Jane, should he be mortally woimded, you ought to be- 
have with the modesty becoming a virgin damsel, and look 
upon the event with that decorum which may convince the 
world of your perfect indifference." 

"O madam!" replied Jane, "how could I do so? we are not 
the masters of our own feelings, and even were it but for 
common humanity — " 

At this moment a trumpet sounded, and a herald bearing 
the pennon of Sir Evan ae Foix advanced in the lists and 
stopped before that part of the gallery where the Count was 
seated, to whom the herald made this address — ^' Gaston 
Phoebus, most noble Count de Foix, I here demand, in the 
name of Sir Evan de Foix, your gracious leave that he may 
be delivered of his vow, and that Sir Equitan, poursuivant 
d'amour, may forthwith meet Sir Evan to combat in the lists. 
Speak your pleasure." 

" It is my pleasure," replied the Count, " that Sir Evan de 
Foix should be delivered of his vow according to his desire ; 
and may God judge the cause, and give it a prosperous issue." 

Immediately the trumpet sounded and the herald retired ; 
the busy hum of voices again ran through the multitude, and 
again they were in motion, eager in the anxious tumult of 
expectation. The esquire of Sir Evan de Foix now advanced 
in the lists and touched the war target of Sir Equitan, who 
instantly sallied from his pavilion completely armed, his helmet 
(which, viewed in profile, much resembled a bird's head) was 
placed above the basinet, a plume of ostrich feathers streamed 
from its top, and the white scarf that had been bestowed upon 
the knight by the fair hand of Jane of Boulogne was twisted 
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like a fillet around the helmet, and fastened in the front hy 
the portion of the golden clasp, the pledge of the lively Isahel. 

Sir Equitan vamted into the sadale, and as soon as he was 
mounted upon the nohle war-horse, he received from his 
attendants his shield and lance; the former was huckled tight 
upon his arm, and the latter he held upright till the signal 
should he given for the commencement of the career. Sir 
Evan de Foix also issued from his pavilion, and in like man- 
ner mounted, upon a heautiful cream-coloinred courser. The 
trumpet sounded, and hoth kniehts gently paced their horses 
to their stations in the lists, when the heralds demanded if 
they had that morning heard mass, and confessed themselves; 
on heing answered in the affirmative, they were hid to proceed 
to the attestation. 

Sir Evan de Foix and Sir Equitan then raised their right 
arms, holding their lances towards heaven, and solemnly 
attested, in the name of God and of the Virgin, that they did 
not hear ahout them any charm or relic that could give them 
advantage in the comhat. The attestation heing thus solemnly 
given, the trumpet again sounded, and each knight reined in 
his horse, and grasped his spear of tempered Bordeaux steel, 
and placing it in the rest, they attentively gazed upon each 
other, ready to rush forward. 

The trumpet sounded the onset, they spurred their chargers, 
and hoth knights darted forth upon their career, with the speed 
of b'ghtning, to which the flashing of their bright arms in the 
beams of the sun might be compared. The coursers, of a high 
and mettled spirit, carried their riders- in a direct and undevi- 
ating line ; they encountered towards the middle of the lists, 
and their sharp and pointed spears struck with such force 
upon the helmets of each other, that sparks of fire fiew from 
them, and rose into the air. The lance of Sir Evan de Foix 
was shivered to pieces by the violence of the blow, and Sir 
Equitan was unhelmed, and returned bareheaded to his sta- 
tion. This course was greeted with the loud and continued 
acclamations of the spectators, who said it was nobly run. 
The trumpets again sounded, and the heralds again cried 
"Largesse! largesse! Glory to the sons of the brave!" 

Sir Equitan dismounted for a moment, and reposed himself 
in his chair, whilst Agos de Guisfort once more buckled on 
his helmet; Sir Evan received another lance: again they 
mounted, the trumpet sounded the onset, but their second 
course failed, and they passed each other without striking a 
blow; this was occasioned by the restive curveting of their 
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horses, that carried them in despite of rein and spur wide apart 
from each other in the lists. 

Their third course now commenced, and each having eyed 
his opponent through the apertures of his visor, they loosened 
the rem, and so stuck their spurs into the horses' sides, that 
the animals, galled hy the touch, hounded forward full gallop 
upon their career, and Sir Equitan struck the shield of Sir 
£/van with such violence, that the head of the lance penetrated 
through it and the hahergeon of mail, slightly grazing the 
.skin. The hlow aimed by Sir Evan de Foix was, though more 
dangerous, of less effect, for again the helmet of Sir Equitan 
being fastened but by a single thong, which burst asunder at 
the blow, flew over his charger's back, and left the knight 
bareheaded, excepting the scidl-cap or basinet. 

"Ha!" cried Su- Evan de Foix, enraged at the failure of his 
second thrust, "thou dost not combat justly. Sir Equitan; this 
is a French trick, and by it I know thou art of France, for by 
this manner, of slightly fastening on the helmet, do thy coun- 
trymen evade the more fatal blows of the toumay. I appeal 
to the judges of the field that thou dost not combat on equal 
terms, and that thy helmet should be buckled on like mine." 
The knights approached towards the foot of the gallery; the 
Coimt de Foix, Sir Espaign du Lyon, and the other judges of 
the field arose. "It is unjust," said Sir Espaign, "and I hold 
that Sir Equitan should fasten on his helmet as we do in this 
country, that he may be on equal terms with his opponent." 
"Peace," exclaimed the Count, who was strictly impartial 
in the justice of the lists, "let them alone; in arms every 
knight may claim whatever advantage he can prove of use to 
him; if Sir Equitan therefore finds there is any in thus loosely 
flEistening on his helmet, he may fairly do so ; but for my own 
part, were I in his place I woidd lace on my helmet as tight 
as possible for my own safety, for unless he be dexterous 
indeed, the lance may but strike off the helmet the more easily 
to penetrate the basinet, and all our experienced judges here 
present, I am convinced, are of the same opinion, although the 
contrary has of late become so much the custom in the tourna- 
ments of France." 

On hearing these words. Sir Evan remained silent, and the 
ladies, with one voice, declared that they both had tilted nobly. 
The knights now craved a boon of the Count : as by the fault 
of their horses, their second course had been disappointed, 
they begged that they might take another with the lance. 
The Count granted this boon, and the helmet of Sir Equitan 
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being again attached as before with a single thong, they 
reposed for a short time in their chairs, which were placed 
near the entrance of the pavilions for that purpose ; fresh lances 
were then given to each knight, and once more vaulting into 
the saddle, they prepared for another course. 

The adversaries, who were already much heated by the 
former career, seemed resolved that this should be one of a 
desperate onset ; they now both narrowly examined the lances 
they received, their shields were again buckled firmly upon 
their arms, and they took some time to consider each other 
before they advanced. The horses appeared impatient for the 
fray, and tossed their heads, snorted, and distended their 
nostrils, whilst they pranced restively upon the ground, and 
champed the bit covered with white foam, till the trumpet 
again sounding, again they dashed on their career, the arms 
of their riders clashed with the violence of their motion, and 
they met so rudely in the course, that their spears striking full 
upon the shields of each other, the chargers were for a moment 
checked by the force of the blows, and each knight was stricken 
backward; but so skilled were the combatants in the exercises 
of chivalry, that they instantly sprang up again, and resumed 
their seats, nor did they lose their stirrups in this career. 

The surrounding multitude uttered loud exclamations, for 
every one thought some mortal injury must have ensued, as 
the spears of each penetrated through his adversary's shield 
with such violence, that the steel remained fixed, and the 
lances snapped short at the shaft ; but they neither of them 
gained any advantage over the other, and both rode back to 
the extremities of the lists, free from danger, amidst the con- 
tinued plaudits of the multitude, the shout of the heralds, and 
the flourish of trumpets. 

Once more they dismounted before their pavilions, and after 
having reposed for a short time in their chairs to take breath, 
they were again upon the backs of their fiery coursers, in order 
to commence the three courses of the battleaxe, agreeably to 
the tenor of the challenge given by Sir Evan de Foix. Each 
knight now grasped his battleaxe ; again they darted forward, 
and again they met; at one blow, aimed by the heavy, sharp, 
and ponderous axe. Sir Equitan struck off the visor from the 
helmet of Sir Evan, and the blood spouted from his nose and 
mouth; at this moment Sir Equitan lost his rein, and was 
nearly thrust out of the saddle, in consequence of his opponent 
striking him a violent blow upon the left arm. Many persons 
present called aloud that this was infamously done, as by the 

II. L 
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rigid laws of chivalry all honourable thrusts were to be made 
within the foinr members (the arms and legs), and only those 
aimed at the body itself, or at the head, were held to be just 
and allowable. Sir Equitan staggered with the force of the 
blow, but did not fall from his seat. 

Eustace, who, mounted upon his horse and fully armed, had 
hitherto remained a spectator within the lists, mindful of the 
promise extorted from him by Isabel de Gre'illy, that he would 
assist Sir Equitan at his need, immediately set spurs to his 
horse, and exclaiming, " Eustace to the rescue, to the rescue!" 
he dashed into the middle of the lists, and in an instant was 
by the side of Sir Equitan, with the intention to receive the 
attack of Sir Evan de Foix in his stead, so that Sir Equitan 
should have time to recover from the violence of the blow; 
but ere this could be attempted, Sir Evan declared aloud, that 
he had alone struck Sir Equitan upon the arm, in consequence 
of the restiveness of his charger, which starting and swerving 
whilst he raised the axe, caused it to fall upon the arm instead 
of the head of his adversary* 

The judge of peace instantly rode forward, and touched the 
helmet of Sir Evan with his hooded lance. Eustace, who 
perfectly well understood the signal, was obliged to obey it, 
and retired again to his former station. Agos de Guisfort now 
came up, and turning to the judge of peace, exclaimed, " In 

food faith, if that hood were on thy head instead of thy lance, 
would so assault thee. Sir Judge, that thou shouldst remember 
this day the longest thou hadst to live ! What business hadst 
thou to spoil the brave sport, in order to protect this craven, 
bastard knight, who cannot combat in an honourable fashion, 
within the four members, but must give blows, a page would 
blush to offer at the quintain ?• His horse restive, did he say? 
why he was no more restive than a good spur stuck purposely 
in nis flank for a curvet would make him. Hark thee, Sir 
Judge of Peace, thou hast interfered partially, and in favour 
<tf one who did not deserve thy ministry ; but shouldst thou 
do so again, whilst my master runs a career, I will make war 
upon thee with a sound cudgel, and teach thee the judgment 
of a peacemaker should begin with justice." 

"Thou ignorant varlet," replied the pacific minister to the 
hot and testy squire, " dost tnou not know that I here repre- 

« One sort of quintain was made to represent the human figure ; it was 
set upright in the ground, and used by the pages and young tyros in arms 
to tilt against, as an early practice in the exercises of chivalry: tiie quin- 
tain was sometimes called the Pel. 
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sent the person of the ladies, and that as such I have the power 
to protect any unfortunate knight, who may transgress the 
laws of chivalry against his will, from circumstances over 
which he has no control, so that, should the contest become 
unequal by the attack of more than one enraged combatant, a 
touch of my hooded lance is the signal that denotes he can 
no longer be assaulted, the unfortunate knight being then 
protected by the clemency of the ladies." 

" It is well for thee," said Agos, " that thou canst claim the 
protection of hood and petticoat to boot, and thy office becomes 
thee, for thou hast the heart of a woman, made up of fear and 
mischief. Still do I protest against thy interference, as wholly 
partial and unjust." 

Thus protected by the interference of the pacific minister, 
Sir Evan de Foix retired to his pavilion, where another hel- 
met was placed upon his head; and Sir Equitan having 
reposed for a short time, till he had recovered the use of his 
bndle arm, which the blow had rendered powerless, the com- 
batants once more mounted their horses, and once more they 
met Again was Sir Equitan unhelmed, and again they 
passed to the extremity of the lists. The third and last course 
of the batdeaxe now commenced; each knight darted for- 
ward with determined courage, holding erect the ponderous 
axe, which they raised above their heads to let fall upon each 
other with the fury of resolute opposition, heightened by the 
ardoinr and difficulty of their former career. The horses 
foaming from exertion, and eager for the fray, carried their 
stately riders boldly on. Each knight bore about him the 
marks of the combat, and their bright arms were somewhat 
obscured by the dust, that arose like a cloud as they scoured 
through the lists. The white scarf that had been bound about 
the helmet of Sir Equitan, loosened by the swiftness of his 
motion, now streamed as a banner in the air. It caught the 
eye of Sir Evan de Foix, and the view of it aroused in his 
bosom a feeling of more deadly enmity against his opponent. 

"Ha!" he exclaimed, "that scarf shall yet be mine, I have 
sworn to win and wear it." 

"Stay," answered Sir Equitan, "it is not yet steeped in thy 
blood or mine." 

Upon hearing these words Sir Evan raised himself in his 
stirrups, and, whilst he was aiming to strike at his adversary 
a blow that might prove fatal. Sir Equitan suddenly raised 
his battleaxe, and let it fall upon the head of Sir Evan d^ 
Foix, with such force that the nre flashed from the ghttering 

l2 
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casque. The knight, stunned hy the force of the blow, reeled 
backwards, and fell senseless upon the ground, whilst his 
opponent retired unhurt to the extremity of the lists ; and the 
horse of the fallen combatant, true to his master, and as if 
sensible of his disgrace, stood still by his side, and bent his 
head towards the earth. 

The Esquire of Sir Evan, Sir Eustace the Adopted, and 
several others, ran to his assistance, and bore him on the field, 
ttill senseless, to his pavilion. Upon recovering the use of his 
senses, the first person who met tne view of Sir Evan de Foix, 
was Eustace, whose humanity had urged him to make every 
exertion for the recovery of the knight The state of Sir 
Evan's mind, already irritated by what had passed, and 
angered by the former interference of Eustace when he sprang 
forward as the rescue of Sir Equitan, was little disposed to 
any feeling of kindness : he was vexed that Eustace should 
witness his disgrace, and still more vexed that he had offered 
him assistance after his fall; he therefore exclaimed rudely, 
" Why art thou here ?" 

**I came," said Eustace, ''to your assistance from motives 
of pity and humanity." 

**Pity," replied Sir Evan de Foix, who, like all angry 
spirits, was glad of an occasion to vent his ill humour, ^* pity 
didst thou say ? What meanest thou by that ? Dost thou come 
to insult me, insolent youth ! But I will teach thee, ere this 
day be past, where pity is most due — to thy own presumption." 

The Knights, afler the lapse of some time, again prepared 
to take the field ; they sallied from their pavilions to run the 
three courses of the dagger, and before they engaged, to each 
was offered a cup of wine. Sir Equitan, ere he drank from 
the goblet, in courtesy pledged his adversary; but Sir Evan 
de Foix extended the cup, and having looked at it for a 
moment, turned his eyes fiercely upon his opponent, exclaim- 
ing, " Would to God, Sir Equitan, that the next cup that is 
quaffed by thee or me might contain the blood of one of us !" 

" Upon the faith of a good catholic," cried Agos de Guis- 
fort, " that wish might do honour to the Prince of darkness 
himself, for siurely none but a demon would triumph afler 
death. A true man may spill the blood of his adversary, and 
it is all just and lawful m the way of arms; but it is alone the 
savage that could prey upon the blood of the carcass." 

"Peace, insolent fellow," said Sir Evan de Foix, and he 
slightly struck Agos with the haft of his dagger. The Esquire 
boldly started forward and wrenched it from his hand. '< Thou 
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hast struck tne," cried Agos, <* and although thou art a knight, 
the son of the Count, and I hut an esquire, hy the light of 
heaven the hlow shall not pass unrevenged ! I will meet thee 
in any way thou wilt; all unarmed as I am, I will meet 
thee!''^ 

" I will not stoop to hold parley with thee, hase slave,*' 
replied Sir Evan. 

" Thou darest not!" said Agos: " I am no slave; I am an 
honourable Esquire, of the household of France itself, and 
I wait but the occasion to he knighted : my blood perhaps is 
as true as thine, and at least as honourable as that of a 
bastard." 

** Thou insolent knave," exclaimed Sir Evan, angered by 
the taunt that had been thrown upon his birth, " who art thou? 
of the household of France itself didst thou say? Who then is 
&r Equitan? Is he of the blood of France? or is he not thy 
master?" 

" He whom I serve is my master," repUed Agos, " be he of 
what blood he may; and that is not thy concern." 

"Come, come. Sir Knight," said Sir Equitan, "we do but 
lose time; our challenge is not yet complete; and for my 
Esquire, whom thou hast not treated courteously, he is but a 
blunt, though brave fellow ; and I would pray you to leave 
parley with him, and to repair with me to the onset." 

" I will repair with thee," answered Sir Evan, " to the 
onset, or to the death. Now forward, and bid the trumpets 
apeak." 

Upon these words they both turned into the lists, mounted 
upon their war-horse, and armed with sharp-pointed daggers. 
Again the charge commenced. Sir Equitan struck his dagger 
fiercely upon the bosom of Sir Evan de Foix, and although 
so well guarded by the breast-plate and haubergeon, yet the 
dagger penetrated through both, and grazed the skin ; for the 
horse plunging at the instant prevented Sir Equitan from 
keeping fast his hold, the dagger therefore slipped out, and 
sliding athwart the camail of his opponent, fell to the ground. 
Thus in all probability the life of Sur Evan de Foix was pre- 
served by the plunging of the horse at so critical a moment, 
for otherwise he must have been stabbed to the heart. 

The blow received by Sir Eqmtan was more certain, for Sir 
Evan having advanced, and holding his dagger firmly grasped 
in his mailed hand, and pointed towards the face of his adver- 
sary, the instant they encountered, he struck with such force, 
that it made its way through the visor at the upper part, and 
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penetrating the basinet, wounded Sir Equitan; the blood 
gushed out, and stained with its red current the white scarf 
the knight wore about his helmet. At this instant a shrill cry 
was heard from that part of the gallery which contained the 
court, and on looking towards the spot, all seemed in commo- 
tion, but no one, except those who were near the person in 
the gallery, knew from whom the cry had issued. It was the 
shriek of terror from a female breast. 

The knights returned to their pavilions, the helmet and 
basinet were removed from the head of Sir Equitan, and the 
blood of his wound was stanched. But scarcely would his 
impatience to engage afresh allow him to wait whilst this was- 
done ; again was he armed, and again binding the blood-stained 
scarf upon the helmet, which, battered as it was, he resumed, 
he once more grasped his dagger, and sallied forth. 

"Stay," cried Sir Equitan, "a moment stay; give me to 
drink, for I thirst." 

Agos de Guisfort brought a goblet of wine, and as his master 
raised his visor, to drink of it, the Esquire attentively looked 
upon his countenance, that waxed pale, as the drops from 
heat and exertion fell fast down his face. 

" Do not," cried Agos, " I entreat you, do not combat thus, 
you are ill and weary. I will ask the Count to ^ant me a 
boon, that 1 may meet yon bastard in your place.' 

"Thou hast no armour, Agos," replied Sir Equitan, "one 
blow might end thy life." 

" And if it did, ' said Agos, " I would freely receive it ta 
preserve thy honour, for in this state thou mayst be easily 
vanquished ; but fear not, my steel cap and my stout leathern 
jerkin have served me as safeguards ere now. And my 
heart, bold in thy cause, shall be my shield." 

"No, Agos," answered Sir Equitan, "I am something re- 
freshed by the wine ; my wound is but slight, and I fear not 
to meet Sir Evan. Forward to the lists, for, hark ! the trum- 
pet sounds." 

Agos reluctantly quitted his master; and, desirous to be 
as near as possible to the combatants, he went and took his 
station by the side of the Judge of Peace. Once more the 
champions met; it was now remarked by the judges of the 
field, that the blow struck by Sir Equitan was weaker than 
the former, for it but glanced along the shield of his oppo- 
nent, whilst Sir Evan's only missed by the horse again cur- 
veting in the course. 

The third and last round (which in all combats was gene- 
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rally most decisive) now came on. Sir Equitan retired for a 
moment previous to the onset, and this time called for a cup 
of water. Again Agos conjured him not to comhat; hut Sir 
Equitan still refused to give up the coinrse, and exerting him- 
self to the utmost, every nerve seemed strained to hear him 
out, he gave a loose rein to the war-horse, that set off full 
gallop, tossing his head and ne^hing as he hounded forward. 
The adversanes met in the middle of the lists, hut not in a 
direct line, for they came up side hy side close to each other. 
Sir Equitan covered his head with his shield, and received 
upon it the fruitless hlow of Sir Evan, who, stung to madness 
hy the contest of enraged and hitter feelings, and perceiving 
his opponent had the advantage, in the cool hlow he was 
aiming to let fall, he suddenly threw himself towards Sir 
Equitan, and plunged his weapon at the second hlow into the 
side of the nohle animal upon which he rode. Enraged hy 
this infamous act of cruelty, which was held disgraceful, and 
contrary to the established laws of chivalry, Sir Equitan, as 
he was falling to the ^ound with the wounded creature, 
grasped Sir Evan de Foix round the hody, and hurled him 
from off his horse. He was unhelmed, and again stunned 
by the force of the fall, wliilst Sir Equitan, overcome by 
this last exertion, staggered and fell likewise senseless on the 
field. 

The confusion of the lists now became excessive ; the cries 
of the spectators, intermixed with shrieks from the galleries, 
the shout of heralds, and the sounds of the trumpet, that pro- 
claimed the course was at an end, were heard in loud and 
continued uproar. The knights were both removed senseless 
to their pavilions, and the next moment, the noble animal, 
starting from the ground in the agony of the wound it had 
received, tossing its head and loosened mane, and glaring with 
strained eyeballs that seemed ready to burst from their sockets, 
plunged tumultuously ; and having thrice darted round the 
lists, with a speed which no one dared arrest,- at length fell 
exhausted upon the earth, gave a heavy groan, and expired. 

A dispute now arose amongst the judges of the field. Some 
declared that Sir Evan de Foix had forfeited his arms and 
horse to Sir Equitan, by his having killed his adversary's 
charger. Others maintained that there was no positive proof 
Sir Evan had struck the animal intentionally, and that if the 
blow was designed for Sir Equitan, and had fallen upon the 
horse instead, in that case the knight was not accountable for 
what followed, which must be considered one of those frequent 
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mischances that occur in the passage of arms. The heralds 
and marshals of the field were now summoned before the 
judges to give their account of the affair, from the observa- 
tions they li{^ made whilst standing in the lists. Still, opi- 
nions were divided, and the matter was finally referred for 
determination to the evening, when the distribution of the 
prizes was to be adjudged by the ladies. 

The lists were again cleared; and the tumult having some- 
what subsided, the time approached for the opponents to 
commence the toumay against the tenants of the field. A 
knight, who was unknown, except to the heralds, to whom 
he had before given in his name (which might be either true 
or assumed for the occasion, the latter being frequently the 
case), first advanced, and sent his esquire to touch the war 
target of Sir Eustace the Adopted. The challenger was then 
proclaimed aloud by the name of Sir Reginald Sans Terre. 
The youthful knight, conspicuous from his surcoat of pure 
white, instantly obeyed the summons, sallied from his pavi- 
lion, and vaulted into the saddle, amidst the acclamations of 
the spectators, who thus greeted his first appearance in the 
lists, as an audience in modern days would greet a young 
actor's first essay upon the stage. The heralds again shouted 
" Largesse ! largesse ! Glory to the sons of the brave ! " Eustace 
was mounted upon a beautiful courser, light, and swift in 
motion, full of spirit, and gallantly arrayed with costly hous- 
ings. The youne man grasped his spear, and received his 
shield. He sat firmly and erect upon his horse, his armour 
glittering in the beams of the sun, and his white plume 
wavine in the air. Every eye was fixed in admiration upon 
his gallant appearance, every bosom felt interested for one 
80 young and promising. Again was he greeted with loud 
acclamations; and amidst the sound of trumpets, the shout of 
heralds, the waving of scarfs and hoods, and the cries of 
"Our Lady for Sir Eustace!" "God preserve the Adopted!" 
he lowered his lance, and setting spurs to his horse, darted 
forward, and encountered his adversary in the middle of the 
lists. The shock with which the opponents met was tremen- 
dous, for both their horses were forced back upon their 
haunches ; but they instantly sprang up again, nor did the 
riders lose stirrup or seat. The lances of the knights were both 
shivered by the violence of the blows with which they struck 
upon each other's shields; and they passed on to the extre- 
mity of the lists, amidst the loud plaudits of the assembly. 

Fresh lances were now given to them, and again they en- 
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countered. Sir Reginald's lance this time penetrated thronsh 
the shield of Eustace, and snapt short in the shaft; the youm- 
ful champion rode hack to his station (bearing the point of 
the broken lance sticking in his shield) amidst the applause 
of the multitude. Sir Reginald was unhelmed by his oppo- 
nent, and returned bareheaded to his pavilion. 

After having reposed for a while, and resumed his helmet, 
again the trumpet sounded, and again the knights spurred 
their fiery steeds, and couching their lances, darted forward 
on their career. This time Sir Reginald was universally 
blamed and condemned by the judges of the field, for he struck 
Eustace out of the line of tilting, and his spear penetrated 
through the armour of the youth, slightly wounding him in 
the tlugh. Eustace, however, suddenly turned his horse, and 
meeting his opponent in the direct line, he struck him so 
violent a blow that it hurled Sir Reginald from his saddle, and 
he fell so severely upon the ground that every one present 
thought he lay dead on the field. Fortunately this was not th& 
consequence of the fall, for on being removed he gradually 
recovered his senses. The judges now unanimously agreed 
that Sir Reginald had forfeited his arms and horse to his op- 
ponent, by having struck him out of the line of tilting ; but 
Eustace declared he was sufficiently punished, and refused to 
insist upon the forfeiture. 

Sir Robert of Roussillon now sent his esquire to touch the 
war target of Sir Eustace, who instantly sallied forth to meet 
him, as he refused to give in, for in fact the wound he had 
received was so slight that it had merely grazed the skin. 
The trumpet sounded, and both the appellant and respondent 
met with such velocity, that striking their lances against the 
helmets of each other, the fire flashed from them, and they 
both rode back to their pavilions amid loud and reiterated 
plaudits. Their second course was equally praised as bold, 
daring and dangerous; and in this course both their spears 
were broken, which was deemed a decisive proof of the valour 
with which they had tilted. 

They now each reposed for a short space to prepare for the 
third and last course, as that was generally hela to be the trial 
of skill : but this time, from the restive spirit of their horses, 
they darted forward ere the trumpet soimded the onset, and 
Eustace had not time to grasp his lance firmly in the rest, so 
that on meeting his opponent it fell from his hand, and the 
spear of Sir Robert struck the youth a severe blow upon the 
back part of the left shoulder: at the sight of this, the heralds 
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and marshals called aloud that it was a foid stroke, and Sir 
Robert was blamed as an uncourteous tilter for striking Sir 
Eustace on the back, contrary to the laws of chivalry. 

At this moment a knight, armed and mounted, who had 
hitherto been but a spectator of the battle, exclaimed, " To 
the rescue — ^I'lnconnu to the rescue !" and riding forward, with 
one blow he made Sir Robert spring from his saddle and 
measure his length upon the ground. Sir Robert, who had 
received no injury by the fall, started up, and instantly re- 
mounting his horse, he grasped his lance and advanced towards 
the stranger knight who had thus interfered: *'Ha!" he ex- 
claimed, "what hast thou to do in the fray? I struck Sir 
Eustace'an unjust blow, but it was not my faidt, but from that 
of my horse, for I woidd not deal unfairly towards the noble 
youth. Thou shalt now receive thy reward." Upon these 
words he charged upon the stranger, who received his assault 
with the utmost apparent indifference, scarcely seeming to 
heed his approach: when Sir Robert was within a spear's 
length of him, the stranger suddenly lowered his lance, and 
with one powerful blow, aimed so admirably, he again caused 
Sir Robert to fly, as it were, from his courser's back, and 
to measure his length upon the groimd. 

The plaudits now given were enthusiastic, and Agos de 
Guisfort, who at this moment stood with the heralds near the 
spot, exclaimed, " Who thou art, sir stranger knight, no one 
can tell ; but certain am I that thou art either Sir Boucicaut, 
the ffreat French tilter, or the devil himself, for France could 
not bring a third to match the former in a toumay." The 
heralds now with one voice cried, "Largesse! largesse! — 
Glory to the sons of the brave ! Glory to the rescue." " Who 
is he? who is this knight?" was eagerly inquired by the multi- 
tude. — "Will he tilt again? will any one dare meet him? — 
His name! his name!" 

Upon these words the stranger knight rode towards the ex- 
tremity of the lists, and all eyes were fixed upon the bearing 
of his shield, which was a fi^con in flight on a field azure. 
The heralds were questioned by many as to who he was? They 
declared that the person who had thus distinguished himself, 
had entered his name in the lists as Sir John I'lnconnu, but 
that he had not declared his purpose was to tilt, nor had he 
once raised his visor in their presence. Indeed, he had merely 
described himself as a knight travelling from Spain, and who 
could but remain at Orthes to view the tournament, and must 
then pass on. But one opinion now universally prevailed, for 
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all persons believed Sir John Tlnconnu could be no other than 
the great French tilter Sir Boucicaut, who was known often 
to wander about in disguise, and to astonish foreign courts by 
h|s deeds of arms.* 

Actuated by this opinion, the Count de Foix sent an esquire 
to entreat the kniffht that when the tournament was finished 
he would honour him by his presence at the banquet. Upon 
a refusal being given, the Count sent a second time, to beg a 
conference with the gallant stranger before he quitted the 
lists. With this request Sir John I'lnconnu promised his 
compliance, and he once more took his station near the Judge 
of Peace as a spectator in the lists. 

Agos de Guisfort, whose curiosity had induced him to draw 
as near to the stranger as he possibly could, in the hope to 
gain some knowledge of him, now looked at the knight and 
now at the judge of peace, whose former interference he had 
not yet forgiven, and turning towards the latter he exclaimed, 
** Why sir hoodman of the lance, this good knight is like to set 
aside thy office, for he makes peace after a soldier's fashion, 
by a fair knock down blow, that settles the matter without 
debate, and is the best arbiter of foul play any court could 
appoint. Long mayst thou live, noble knight ; and long may 
thy valiant arm be strong and ready to hurl each craven tilter 
to the ground'." 

Sir Evan de Foix, who had recovered from the effects of 
the fall he had received whilst combating with Sir Equitan, 
sallied from his pavilion, and sent his esquire to touch the 
war-target of Sir Eustace, who immediately sprang forward to 
meet him ; but ere he prepared to combat, he rode up to that 
part of the gallery where the Count de Foix was seated, and 
begged his permission, that he might accept the challenge of 
Sir Evan de Foix. 

" Ah, truly mayest thou," said the Count; " for if Sir Evan 
doth challenge thee, it is but just he should be delivered of 
his vows, and that thou shouldst accept it with the willing 
mind and bold spirit thou hast shewn in thy deeds of arms 
this day." 

• The Sir Boucicaut here mentioned, whose extraordinary prowess in 
arras is so much extolled by Froissart, was esteemed the first tilter of his 
time. His name became alike the theme of the historian and the writer of 
romance, agreeably 
some authors to ~ 




young knights in the days of chivalry, 
this custom of the Middle Ages is most appropriately introduced in the 
spirited description of the combat of Richard the First of England, whilst 
disguised as the Black Knight. 
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Eustace bowed to the Count and returned to his station^ the 
trumpet sounded, once more the charge commenced, when 
both combatants gallantly ran their first course amidst the 
applause of the spectators. At their second career they met 
and struck their blows with such force, that Eustace was un- 
helmed, and Sir Evan returned to his pavilion with the loss 
of half his camail, that had been torn off by his adversary's 
apear. At their third course both their lances were broken, 
and every one declared that they had nobly tilted. 

Having rested for a short space, they begged to try another 
career, and leave being granted, they received fresh lances, 
and once more sprang forward to the course; but whilst 
advancing, the horse upon which Eustace rode, being, young 
and mettlesome, and little used to the exercise of the toumay, 
suddenly became restive, and rearing with his rider, stood 
almost erect upon his hind legs: it was with the utmost 
difficulty Eustace, by bending forwards upon the animal's 
neck, and sticking fast by the knees, could keep his seat. 
Thus engaged in the management of the horse, which he 
apprehended would every moment fall back with him upon 
the ground, the youth dropped his lance, when instantly the 
courser plunged forward, and came again upon his fore legs. 
Whilst in this defenceless situation, Sir Evan, whose passions 
outran his judgment, heated by the contest and full of fury, 
was bearing down upon Eustace with the intent by one blow 
to thrust hun from off his horse ; when the stranger knight, 
who viewed attentively what was passing, in an instant sprang 
forward with the swiftness of a hawk that darts upon the 
game, and calling aloud, " To the rescue ! I'lnconnu to the 
rescue!" he met Sir Evan in the midst of his career, and with 
one blow hurled him to the ground. 

The acclamations were now redoubled, and every tongue 
was eager in expressing astonishment and applause at the 
prowess and dexterity of the invincible stranger; and all 
persons believing that he could be no other than Sir Boucicaut, 
they loudly greeted him by that name, exclaiming, " Glory to 
the sons of the brave ! Glory to the rescue ! Glory to Sir Bou- 
cicaut!" Sir Evan de Foix was too much hurt by this last fall 
to be capable of again entering the lists; and the Count having 
declared that Eustace had done enough to display his valour 
in arms, and that his horse was too little used to the tourna- 
ment to be a proper animal for tilting, he desired that the 
other knights who had not yet exercised themselves in the 
lists should now commence their passage of arms. This was 
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gallantly accomplished, and amongst the tiltera was Sir 
Gracien de Foix and the Lord of Corasse. Much anxiety 
was expressed to know if Sir John I'lnconnu would again 
comhat in the lists, hut he did not; and on heing questioned 
by the heralds relative to his purpose, he haughtily intimated 
that he would not comhat where he had no equal in arms. 

The herald, as it was now past the hour of vespers, furled 
the hanners, in token that the tournament was at an end. 
The helmet and arms of Eustace, as this had heen his first essay 
in the lists, were now claimed as the property of the heralds 
and marshals, according to the custom of the field. These he 
gave up, and afterwards redeemed them for a hundred florins 
in gold. The Count de Foix descended from the gallery, and 
ere he quitted the spot, he sent to beg a conference with the 
yaliant stranger. Sir John V Inconnu, who came in ohedience 
to the summons. 

"In truth," said the Count addressing him, "fair knight, 
your admirable skill in arms demands our utmost praise, and 
our banquet would be honoured if it were graced by the pre- 
sence of such a noble knight; let me again entreat you, that 
you will this night visit the palace of Orthes, and rest in the 
castle." 

"Accept my thanks for this courtesy," replied the stranger, 
"but I cannot tarry the night; yet, if you will comply with 
the conditions I shall propose, I will attend you at the ban- 
quet." 

" I will gladly comply with any conditions you may name," 
answered the Count; "for in truth, although it is your pleasure 
to be here considered only as Sir John I'lnconnu, there is 
not a person present but thinks as I do, that the valiant Sir 
Boucicaut of France, the first knight in arms these times can 
boast, has this day honoured our tournament with his presence. 
Let us then have the opportunity of proving how much we 
esteem and honour the valour of a knight whose fame is the 
glory of chivalry." 

" Again I thank you for your courtesy," said the stranger; 
" but the thanks are given by Sir John I'lnconnu, and by him 
alone. Do not, I entreat you, question me farther, for I am 
under a vow, that will not let me tarry here nor speak of my 
purposes. If I accept your invitation to the banquet, it must 
De on the conditions that you will suffer me to appear at it 
armed as I am; that you pass your word I shall freely depart 
without let or hindrance when I please; and that you snail 
not insist upon my raising my visor, unless by my free consent. 
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These conditions suit with my vow, and upon such alone can 
I accept your courtesy." 

''And these, valiant knight," said the Count, ''shall all be 
accepted. Here, in this presence, I pledge myself upon the 
honour of a knight to fulfil every condition you have named. 
We shall expect your coming at the banquet; till then, adieu ; 
and may the Guardian of the brave hold you still in health 
and honour! Farewell." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE STRANGER. 

Lady Ilfacheth.— You. have displaced the mirth, broke the 
good meetine, 
With most admired disorder. 

Macbeth, — Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud. 
Without our special wonder! 

SUAKSPBAKB. 

When the hour arrived for the assemblage of the company in 
celebration of the banquet of the Count de Foix, the hall, 
decorated with the most costly splendour that taste and mag- 
nificence could devise, was thrown open to the guests, and the 
trumpet sounded from the castle walls, to give notice to all 
knights and squires in Orthes to attend the Count at supper. 

Upon this occasion, numerous tables were ranged through- 
out the haU, where the guests were to be seated according to 
their rank and state. These were covered with gold and silver 
plate, placed upon cloths embroidered with gold, and inter- 
mixed with costly vases containing the finest flowers of the 
season. Green rushes strewed the marble pavement, and the 
walls were himg with tapestry and fresh boughs of trees; the 
latter being designed to give an appearance of coolness to the 
apartment. Towards the extremity of the hall, a fountain of 
white marble played its sparkling and refreshing waters into 
an extensive basin, surrounded by plants. Vessels of silver 
containing spices and odoriferous perfumes were placed in 
various compartments, and the hall was illuminated by waxen 
tapers fixed in silver sconces, and large torches that sent forth 
a broad and red flame. 

The guests who now assembled consisted of the chief nobility, 
knights, squires, and ladies, of the provinces of Beam and 
Foix. Many of the clergy were present, and several knights 
from foreign courts, who had been induced to visit Orthes by 
the proclamation of the tournament. These distinguished 
persons appeared dressed in the most splendid habits, and a 
more noble or striking assemblage of beauty and elegance 
could scarcely be imagined. So great was the press, that it 
was with some difficulty the chamberlains and marshals could 
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place the guests according to their degree at the various 
tables. 

At the Count's table were seated the Bishop of Foix and 
Beam, Prior Philip, the Lord of Corasse, Sir Espaign du Lyon, 
Sir Equitan, poursuivant d'amour, and the ladies Jane and 
Isabel, with tne Countess de la Karasse. A seat at the lower 
end of the board, facing that of the Count, was left vacant by 
his express command, this being destined for the stranger 
whom ne had invited to the banquet. Sir Emaut Guillaume 
and Sir Peter de Vaux acted as the chief stewards of the hall; 
Sir Gracien de Foix, assisted by five other knights, was ap- 
pointed to place the dishes upon the Count's table ; Sir Evan 
de Foix was to act as carver to his father; Sir Nicholas de 
I'Escalle was to sing the grace ; and Sir Eustace the Adopted 
was still to perform his office of cupbearer to his benefactor. 
Not only were the minstrels of the Count de Foix present, but 
those also belonging to the household of the chief nobles now 
assembled; and to the latter, the Count, with his accustomed 
munificence, gave this day as presents, habits formed of the 
richest cloth of gold, trimmed with ermine. 

Towards midnight, Oie sounds of minstrelsy were heard 
from the inner court, and the Count de Foix, gracefully 
attired in robes of crimson velvet, decorated with jewels and 
trimmed with ermine, his fine hair hanging in negligent pro- 
fusion about his ample forehead, entered the hall, with that air 
of dignified affability which, whilst it excited respect and ad- 
miration, repressed all familiarity of address even in the most 
presumptuous. The Count was preceded by twelve of his 
chamberlains, who each bore a large and lighted torch before 
him, which they afterwards placed near his table, thus adding 
to the brilliant light of the apartment. De Foix took his seat 
upon the dais, under the canopy of state, and saluting the 
company with gracious courtesy, entered into conversation 
with those who were near his person. The banquet consisted 
of five services, and as many entremetSj or plates of dainties, 
served before the fruits. Several of the dishes were made in 
allegorical and fanciful devices, intermixed with ornaments of 
gold and the plumage of the finest birds. 

Eustace, whose first essay in arms was much praised by 
many of the knights who were present, took his station near 
the Count with that air of diffidence which added the lustre of 
modesty to the glory he had acquired in the lists. The Count 
now demanded of his attendants, if the stranger knight was 
yet arrived to take his place at the board. He was informed 
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that he had not heen seen since he quitted the lists in the 
morning, and that no person knew where he was to he found, 
either in Orthes, or m the neighhourin^ convents or inns, 
where it was most likely a stranger knight would pass the 
intermedijite time between the hours of the tournament and the 
banquet. 

"It seems, then," said the Count, "that we must await his 
pleasure, as to the hour of his coming to our banquet. He is 
a most singular guest, and extraordinary indeed must be that 
vow which can thus induce a man so brave in arms to shroud 
himself in mystery." 

Scarcely had the Count uttered these words, when the sound 
of a trumpet was heard from without, and a herald entered the 
hall and proclaimed the arrival of the stranger. The music 
instantly ceased, a low murmur of voices ran through the 
assembly, and was succeeded by a dead silence. Every eye 
turned towards the entrance, in the anxious expectation to 
witness the appearance of a man who had excited so much 
curiosity and surprise. 

The stranger entered completed armed, as he had appeared 
in the lists, save his helmet, his lance, and his shield. By his 
side he wore a dagger, and the visor of his basinet was closed, 
so that no one could discern a feature of his countenance. He 
was of a tall and majestic stature, strongly limbed, and from 
his whole demeanour and appearance seemed to be in the 
prime of life, but beyond the age of youth. He advanced from 
the extremity of the hall towards the table of the Count, 
whither he was conducted by the marshals, with a slow and 
dignified step. His head was erect, and he looked around, 
neither anxious nor embarrassed, with the air of one accus- 
tomed to command. The Count arose as he approached the 
dais, and bade him welcome, signing with his hand to the 
seat that had been prepared for the knight at his own board. 
The stranger bowed in silence, and took his place. 

A thrilling interest now seemed to possess every bosom. 
Who could the stranger be? Would he partake of the ban- 
quet? To do so he must raise his visor; or would he sit like 
a statue, and only look upon the feast? Was he a man, or a 
spectre? Could he be Sir Boucicaut? Or, if not, who was he? 
These were questions and conjectures that passed among the 
company in a low whisper or subdued voice, whilst the general 
hilarity and the various topics of conversation, that had before 
been going on in parties through the hall, seemed damped and 
silenced by the extraordinary appearance of the stranger, who 

II. * M 
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was now, with all present, the sole interest, the sole suhject of 
remark. 

"Sir Knight," said the Count de Foix, addressing the 
stranger, " we would ask you to do honour to our feast, and to 
taste of these viands, hut our promise, not to insist upon your 
raising your visor, without your own consent, forhids us to 
intrude our wishes in opposition to your pleasure. We can 
therefore only hope from your own courtesy, that which ours 
forhids us to demand." 

" Fthank you," replied the stranger, " but I cannot taste of 
the banquet; I have already supped." 

"Already supped!" said Agos de Guisfort to Will of the 
West, who both stood in attendance near the Count's table. 
" Supped! and with whom, I trow? With the worms; for, by 
my faith, he looks just like a marble effigy that has walked off 
a tombstone ; and I do begin to have my doubts if he be man 
or spectre ; for this morning he knocked the young knights off 
their horses more like a fiend than a tilter. By all the powers 
of heaven, now I look at him again, he seems the very coun- 
terpart of that figure of a knight newly set up in the church 
of the Friars Minor." Eustace overheard these last words of 
Agos de Guisfort, and his eyes immediately turned towards 
the stranger. He looked and shuddered : for although he 
could not tell wherefore, yet there was something altogether 
about the air, the armour, and the stature of the stranger, 
that might in a degree justify Agos de Guisfort *s remark, as 
not being wholly void of truth. The extraordinary occurrence 
of the vigil of arms, the resemblance of the Franciscan to the 
late Sir Peter de Beam, and the appearance of this stranger, 
so striking and remarkable, all recurred to his mind, and 
awakened in the breast of Eustace a painful sensation of 
anxious curiosity; for though he knew not why it was so, he 
could not help connecting the presence of the stranger with 
the late events that had so much affected him. 

Impressed with these ideas, his mind became wholly ab- 
sorbed, and he gazed with deep attention upon the armed and 
majestic figure that sat almost motionless before him. At this 
moment Sir Gracien de Foix called to Eustace, who turned 
towards him, and recollecting he had a duty to perform as 
a part of his service to the Count, he stepped aside, and took 
from the buffet of state a silver basin and a napkin. Sir 
Gracien held an ewer of the same material, and advancing 
towards the Count de Foix, Sir Gracien poured the water, and 
Sir Eustace held the basin, whilst the Count washed before he 
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supped. The squires and knights in attendance assisted in 
pertorming this office to the distinguished guests; and Eustace, 
impelled hy a feeling of interest and curiosity, advanced, and 
extending the basin, offered it to the stranger, that he might 
wash, according to the custom. The knight raised his head, 
and looked attentively upon Eustace. " I shall not partake of 
the banquet," said he; "but yet, gentle youth, 1 will not 
decline thy courtesy;'* and with these words he arose, and 
stepping forward, he drew off his steel guantlets and was about 
to dip his hands in the basin, when Eustace started, turned 
pale, and was scarcely able to perform the service he was 
rendering; for his eye, quick and observant, in an instant 
was arrested by a ring that the stranger wore upon his right 
hand. Eustace was struck with astonishment, when he ob- 
served it was exactly similar to that one, so remarkable, which 
had been spoken of by the Franciscan, and which the Count 
de Foix had placed upon his hand the day he was created 
a knight. 

"Gracious heaven!" exclaimed Eustace to the stranger, 
" tell me who thou art, and whence came that ring?" 

" Thou art somewhat bold, young man," replied the armed 
figure. " I am not here to answer the questions of any; and 
for my ring, it is the badge of knighthood ; I have worn it 
since the day I first buckled on my spurs." 

"And my ring of knighthood," said Eustace, with emotion, 
"is the counterpart of thine; it bears the device of a star 
rising from behmd a cloud on a field azure. Speak to me 
then, I beseech you." 

" Peace," exclaimed the stranger, " and attend the Count, 
who calls to thee; and for thy ring, remember to fulfil the 
commands of him who told thee of the time it would be 
placed upon thy hand." 

"Thou speakest of the Franciscan," said Eustace. 

" Peace," again exclaimed the stranger; "no more— leave 
me. 

Eustace obeyed, and left the knight, who, having washed, 
returned to his seat, and remained silent and motionless as 
before. The Count again called Eustace ; the youth came at 
the summons, when he was thus addressed by his benefactor. 

" Thou hast performed thy service to our armed guest; but 
it is somewhat singidar, that men who sup not should wash 
their hands in the bowl. Thou didst hold parley with him. 
What said he to thee?" 

" Nothing, my lord," answered Eustace, somewhat embar- 
rassed by the question. m 2 
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"Are words then nothing?" ohserved the Count; "or are 
they next to nothing, light as the air we hreathe ; or art thou 
to play the mysterious knight, in the fashion of our guest? 
What didst thou sa^ to hun?" 

" My lord," rephed Eustace, " 1 demanded of the stranger 
who he was." 

"Indeed!" said the Count (who was ndturaUy inquisitive 
and prone to suspicion), "that is something singular, that 
thou shouldst presume to question one I would not venture 
to interrogate after my plighted word. Why didst thou ques- 
tion him?" 

"From curiosity, my lord," answered the youth. 

"And why shoiddst thou be curious?" demanded the in- 
quisitorial Count. 

"The singularity of the stranger's manners and appearance 
made me so," said Eustace, extremely embarrassed, and not 
daring to mention the circumstance of the ring, from his re- 
membrance of the injunctions of the Franciscan. 

"And so," replied the Count, "thou hast the boldness to 
question a stranger knight, who is here present under the pro- 
tection of my promise, that he should not be questioned m)m 
a mere motive of idle curiosity. Take heed, young man, and 
dare not thus to play with me. Thou hadst some other motive : 
this excuse is but a repetition of the affair of the Franciscan. 
I passed over that in silence from love to thee, but beware 
how you a second time excite suspicion. There are those 
who would blame in us a too easy trust, as much as we con- 
demn a hasty judgment in reproof of seeming wrong. And 
what said the stranger? would he answer thy bold inquiry?" 

"No, my lord," said Eustace, "he told me he- was here not 
to be questioned by any one, and bade me leave him." 

"And was that all?" inquired the Count. 

"Nearly so," replied Eustace. 

"Nearly sol" re-echoed De Foix; "then there was some- 
thing more." 

"There might be some other words.*' 

"What words?" demanded the Count. 

"They were but few," replied the embarrassed youth, who, 
thus closely questioned, was willing to treat the matter in the 
best manner he could, without uttering a falsehood. 

"Then you may the more easily repeat them," said De 
Foix. "Tell me what they were." 

Eustace felt he could not repeat them, without leading to 
an inquiry from the Count, that must end in his declaring the 
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motive of his curiosity respecting the ring, and the communi- 
cation of the Franciscan ; but disdaining to use falsehood, he 
therefore replied, '*My lord, you grieve me by these unkind 
suspicions. I have done nothing wrong, and I would entreat 
you to forbear your questions." 

"Then," said the Count with energy, "you must fear those 
questions. O Eustace, Eustace! what am 1 to think of this? 
Remember thy singular and mysterious conduct with the 
Franciscan, on the night of a former banquet. Remember 
too, that this stranger, solely in thy behalf, exerted the extra- 
ordinary skill of his arm; and that thy present evasion (so 
like the former) to repeat a simple conversation, must con- 
vince me, that there is something more in this than of ordi- 
nary import, or casual circumstance. I will now forbear to 
question thee farther; but beware, for I shall look to thee 
with an observant eye. I will not suspect lightly, but if once 
I prove thee ingrate or false, as thou art mysterious, the peril 
be on thy own head. And that Franciscan too — I have never 
seen him since the night of thy vigil of arms, at the banquet ; 
hast thou, Eustace?" 

"My lord," answered Eustace, with perfect truth, "I have 
not spoken to him since that night." 

"No!" observed Sir Evan ae Foix, "for it was on that 
night he was to meet thee, after the banquet, at Calvary." 

Eustace looked astonished, abashed, and trembled. The 
Count started with surprise. "To meet thee at Calvary after 
the banquet!" he exclaimed. "Why, this is more extraor- 
dinary than all thy mysteries ; but I will search it out, till 
every coil and winding of thy way shall be unraveled, and be 
made plain and direct. I will not question thee this night, 
young man; but to-morrow attend me Eustace in my oratory; 
there, with Sir Evan (who, it appears, has learnt thy myste- 
rious meeting with this Franciscan), and our worthy Prior 
Philip, we will examine thee, and insist upon a perfect know- 
ledge of all that now seems dark and mysterious." Eustace 
was about to speak; but the Count, with evident marks of 
anger, bade him be silent. 

This conversation passed between the Count and Eustace 
at the upper end of the table, where Sir Evan de Foix stood 
to perform the office of carver to his father; the minstrels, 
who had been playing from the time the Count had washed, 
by the sounds of theur instruments, prevented what passed 
from being heard by any of the party, except the Prior 
and Sir Evan, who were both very near the person of their 
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lord. Eustace remained silent, in obedience to his command, 
the crafty Prior assumed an air of grave concern, whilst Sir 
Evan de Foix seemed to triumph with internal malice, at the 
mischief the few words he had dropped was likely to work for 
Eustace. 

At this moment Will of the West, who was a favourite 
minstrel as well as page, took his seat upon a low cushion 
near the dais, and striking the harp with a light and tasteful 
finger, ran through an harmonious prelude, and with a clear 
voice, sweetly modulated, sang a favourite Gascon air. 

The Count, who delighted in music, appeared somewhat 
softened by the melody, and calling to him the page, " Thou 
hast well sung, my young minstrel," said De Foix, "but thy 
roundelay was brief, and one that we have often heard ; hast 
thou no ballad, or song of thy own, that may afford our guests 
the pleasures of novelty and music combined?" 

"Ah, truly have I!" answered Will of the West, "many a 
ditty of merry England, that should please and soothe the ear 
of a Gascon lord ; and I have a song that I composed myself 
(words and music), in memory of my own dear native country." 

"Then, prithee, let us have thy song William," said the 
Count, " and to help thy voice, thou sh3t first taste this cup 
of Wine. 

The young page obeyed, and once more touched his harp, 
and sang in the rroven9al poetry a song, of which the follow- 
ing may be considered a translation. 

THE PAGE'S SONG. 
What though, fair France, thy warmer skies. 

And purple blushing vines, 
May bid our mounting spirits rise, 

while the full goblet shines; 
Yet suns, nor vines, however bright. 

Can so rejoice my breast. 
As the pure streams, and colder light. 

Of thee, my native west. 

For there, witliin thy sea-girt isle, 

I placed, a careless bov ; 
There in my heart a mother's smile 

First woke the pulse of joy. 
Our little home, midst woodland dells. 

Looked out, as from its nest. 
The village spire, while pealed tiie bells. 

Rose glittering in the west. 

Though far removed from home and deUs, 

Through mountain scenes to roam. 
Whilst torrents roar, I hear those bells, 

And think upon that home. 
Nor mountain scenes, nor blushing vine. 

Can cheer my lonely breast, 
Midst foreign lands, one thought is mine — 

Yon isle within the west. 
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"Thy song," said the Count, "is something melancholy; 
but thy voice is sweet, and thy touch feeling ; thou hast well 
performed thy part; and now must our fair damsels enact 
theirs, and declare on whom they are to bestow the prizes of 
this day's tournay." 

Two prizes were destined as the rewards of the tournament; 
the one being a richly enameled sword of Bordeaux steel, 
and the other a dagger of the same description. The judges 
of the field now declared that, as there was not sufficient proof 
Sir Evan de Foix had intentionally killed the courser of Sir 
Equitan, he was freed from the forfeiture of his arms and 
horse; but the Count, who was rigidly just in the affairs of 
the field, would not consent that after such an act he should 
be deemed worthy of being considered a candidate for the 
prize. 

The judges now agreed that the sword should be awarded 
to Sir Equitan, and the dagger to the stranger knight, as the 
most skilflil champions who had that day appeared in the lists. 
This judgment bemg confirmed by the ladies, to whom it was 
referred, the heralds proclaimed it throughout the hall, and 
the minstrels sounded their instruments in joyous acclama- 
tion. 

Two esquires now advanced, and offered upon their knees 
the sword to the Lady Jane of Boulogne, and the dagger to 
the Lady Isabel, in order that they might present them to the 
victor knights. Sir Equitan first advanced, and kneeling at 
the feet of the lovely Jane, he received the sword from her 
hand, as the reward of his valour; and whilst he placed it on 
his side, he renewed his vow to dedicate it to her service. 
The heralds and the minstrels proclaimed aloud this triumph 
of the brave; and Sir Equitan arose from the ground, and 
approaching the Lady Jane, claimed the accustomed privilege 
which ever accompanies the ceremony of receiving the prize, 
that of a kiss imprinted on the bea^uteous lips of the damsel 
who bestows it. Jane, who was above all tne petty affecta- 
tions of her sex, with modest dignity granted the privilege ; 
and as Sir Equitan availed himself of it, he gallantly declared 
it was the highest reward he had ever achieved, llie Count 
de Foix then requsted that Sir Equitan would accept from 
him a war-horse superbly caparisoned, in lieu of that which 
had been slain in the tournament. 

Sir Equitan expressed his thanks, and now gave place, that 
the stranger knignt might advance to receive the dagger from 
the hand of Isabel de Greilly. 
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"In truth," said Agos de Guisfort, ** there is one part of 
the ceremony this mailed champion must dispense with, for, 
unless he raise his visor, the lady will never consent to be 
bearded by bars of steel; although the kiss would be cold 
enough to pleasure a sister of St. Ursula. Should he bare his 
visage, there will be one satisfaction at least, to know if he be 
made of flesh or spirit; for although your spectres walk — ^ay, 
and sometimes talk too, I never yet heard of their saluting 
either dame or damsel. I wonder if he smell of a grave or 
not; for look ye yonder, how the Count s dog eyes and growls 
at him as he passes along.'* 

This was indeed the case, for as the stranger advanced, the 
Count's favourite dog, who was always near his person, vat- 
used to see an armed figure in the banquet-hall, stood up, 
and, eyeing the knight, gave an angry growl, and seemed 
ready to prevent his nearer approach to his master. "Down 
Julian, down !" exclaimed the Count, speaking to the animal, 
who slunk back, still surly and dissatisfied. 

The stranger turned to Isabel de Greiilly, who, notwith- 
standing her natural gaiety of spirit, felt an undefinable sen- 
sation of awe and apprehension as he approached. "Lady," 
said he, "I come not to receive from your hand the prize 
which is destined for me, nor do I deem it my desert; I nave 
not combated in the lists, how can I therefore claim the re- 
compense of a victor! I did but interfere to rescue a brave 
and inexperienced youth, when he was oppressed by a lawless 
attack, that warred against the noble uses of chivalry. I 
neither seek nor claim glory ; and in thus declining its reward, 
I but leave to that fair hand the liberty of bestowing its 
recompense where it is more justly due." 

"If thy prowess," said the Count, "has astonished us, thy 
modesty m thus declining the prize adds but a greater lustre 
to thy worth; let me then beseech you, noble knight, to be 
yourself the arbiter and judge, and to name the champion to 
whom you deem the prize most justly due." 

The stranger remained silent for a moment, and then 
spoke: "This courtesy," said he, "exceeds my expectation 
and my hope, but I will not decline it. Yet think not that it 
is modesty makes me refuse the prize, for perhaps. Count de 
Foix, it may be pride. I would leave your court as I came to 
it, without bearing a remembrance that should make me your 
debtor; and I have neither sought, nor found my equal in 
your lists." 

"That may be," said Sir Equitan, "and it is possible the 
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lists could not offer a knight who was thy equal in skill ; but 
there were those who might rank with thee in valour and in 
courage, hadst thou put them to the proof." 

The stranger looked towards Sir Equitan, but did not 
answer him, — and turning to the Count he said, "My Lord de 
Foix, since I am permitted to name the victor on whom I 
would bestow the prize, it is here I fix my choice ; and to the 
young, the brave, the noble, Sir Eustace the Adopted, I 
decree it." 

The Count who, notwithstanding his love for Eustace, had 
long been worked upon in private to suspect him as unworthy 
of his favour, by the arts of the Prior and Sir Evan de Foix, 
and whose suspicions, thus raised almost imperceptibly, cir- 
cumstances had of late unfortunately but too well confirmed, 
now looked angry and displeased; but he could not retract 
the privilege he had given to the stranger, to name the second 
victor; he therefore reluctantly confirmed the choice. Eus- 
tace advanced, and kneeling, received from the hand of the 
beauteous Isabel the prize of valour. Again the heralds pro- 
claimed aloud this triumph. 

Eustace would now have claimed the privilege that Jane 
had allowed Sir Equitan on a similar occasion, but his tongue 
faltered, and he looked abashed. 

"Why, young knight," said Sir Espaign du Lyon, "thou 
hast yet received but the half of thy reward, which is scarcely 
thine, till it has been confirmed such by the blushing lips of 
the fair Lady Isabel ; if thy modesty will not suffer thee to 
daim the privilege, I am willing to act for thee, like a brother 
in arms, and as thou hast the dagger, a fit emblem of war for 
a young knight, so will I take the kiss, as an emblem of peace, 
that may suit well with the calling of an ancient knight." 

Isabel smiled at this good-humoured sally of the worthy 
Sir Espaign ; and Sir Eustace, who loved too sincerely to lose 
his feelings of timidity towards the object of his affection, 
took with unaffected modesty and thrilling emotion, the kiss 
from Isabel, that it was his privilege to claim. 

Whilst these ceremonies passed. Sir Evan de Foix, whose 
mind was made up of violent passions, and quick, though ill« 
directed feelings, stood silent, and with difficulty repressed some 
outward expression of the malice and indignation that filled 
his heart. Sir Equitan, who was a stranger, almost as mys- 
terious in his conduct as the armed knight himself, and Sir 
Eustace, a mere youth of adoption, who might be the base- 
bom offspring of a peasant; these had both been preferred 
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before himself; had been honoured; had both received the 
prize : the first, too, had received it from his betrothed wife ; 
to this also, the Count his father had in some measure been 
instrumental, as it was he who would not sufier the judges of 
the field to consider his own son even as a candidate for the 
prize. In this frame of mind, and boiling with inward pas- 
sion, Sir Evan was disposed to quarrel with any circumstance 
occasion could present ; and turning to the Prior, he said in a 
subdued voice, " Father, thou who art my sworn friend, canst 
thou witness in cool blood the indignities that are thus heaped 
upon me? Sir Equitan still wears about his arm that white 
scarf, which is stained with his blood; would that it had issued 
from his heart! And he has dared too to snatch a kiss from 
the lips of Jane of Boulogne, my affianced wife. Oh ! that 
those lips, false as the heart from whose lull current they 
derive their glowing red — Oh ! that they could have carried 
with them the poison of the adder, to sting this bold usurper 
even to the death! but I will live to be revenged." 

" Peace!" answered Philip of Avignon; "be content for the 
present, and thy revenge shall but fall the more certain; it 
shall but strengthen and gather force by the delay, to clfdm 
the payment of a large, an accumulated debt." 

The minstrels now again played, and the guests resumed 
their seats, and continued to partake of the miits that were 
served at the banquet. After this, wine and spices were 
handed round by the knights and squires in attendance. The 
comfit-box was presented to the Count de Foix by the Lord of 
Corasse, and to a few of the most distinguished persons the 
same compliment was paid. The stranger also was ofiered 
this high mark of respect, but he declined it, as he had done 
every other invitation to partake of the banquet. 

Whilst the minstrels played, the goblet containing hippocras, 
or the honour cup, was now handed to the company, with the 
accustomed ceremonies. These particularly observed the rank 
and degree of the persons in the order of its being carried 
round. The Count first received the cup from Eustace, and 
having drunk of its contents, he gave it to an esquire, who 
next presented it to the Lord of Corasse, as constable of Foix 
and Beam. After a short succession it was given into the 
hands of Agos de Guisfort, who was desired by Sir Equitan to 
offer his service, and to assist in carrying it round ; a piece of 
courtesy usual with strangers to offer at the table of a prince. 
Agos presented the cup to his master, who arose and pledged 
the Count de Foix. Sir Equitan returned the goblet to his 
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esquire, who now carried it to Sir Evan de Foix, but he, 
indignant that Sir Equitan had drunk of the honour-cup 
before himself, said ironically to Agos, ^^Go take it to thy 
master Sir Equitan; let him drink." 

"And wherefore should I do so," answered Agos, "since 
he has already tasted of the cup? Do you drink, now that it 
is offered to you; for I am no cup-bearer to sue the favour, or 
to offer it a second time in vain." 

"Thou art not worthy to offer it to me, insolent varlet!" 
said Sir Evan haughtily. 

" Hark thee, Sir Evan de Foix," answered Agos, " this is the 
second time thou hast insulted me; give thy foul names to 
those who may crouch and bear them; but know, they will 
not be thus taken by me. I offer thee the cup ; do thou drink 
of it on the instant, or by heaven I will dash the contents in 
thy face!"* 

"Thou darest not do so, bold squire," replied Sir Evan. 

"Do not put me to the proof," said Agos, "or it may be I 
will shew thee an honourable esquire is more than a match for 
the proudest bastard that ever buckled on a sword." 

Sir Evan frowned, and laid his hand upon his dagger : Agos 
still insisted that he should drink, when Sir Equitan, who was 
near, and overheard what passed, interfered: "What is this 
vain dispute?" said he to Sir Evan, "and why, Agos, art thou 
thus engaged in a war of words?" 

"Thou who art a foreign knight," replied Sir Evan, address- 
ing Sir Equitan, " and unknown to us; thou hast drunk of the 
cup before me, who am the Count's own son." 

"Ay," cried Agos, "thou art as much the Count's own son 
as his sins are of his own work; but doth that make either 
honourable?" 

"By heaven!" exclaimed Sir Evan, "thy insolence is past 
endurance;" and saying these words, he snatched the cup 
irom the hand of Agos de Guisfort, "Thou, bold squire, shaft 
serve no more." 

"The offence of my esquire," said Sir Equitan, "is not a 
breach of courtesy; for I having gained the prize of this day's 
tournay, had a right to drink before thee, as well as von 
stranger knight, who, if I mistake not, is more unknown than 
I may be, for who can tell if he be honourable? and I, per- 
haps, might take offence at that; for although the stranger 

* If the reader should think the conduct of the squire improbable, or the 
relation of it exaggerated, he may find a similar account in the historian 
Froissart, founded on a dispute between Sir John Chandos and the Earl 
of Oxford, concerning right of precedence in drinking of the hononr-cup. 
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refused to taste of the goblet, yet it was handed to him ere it 
was presented to me." 

The stranger, upon hearing these words arose, and ad- 
vancing towards Sir Equitan, said in a low but stern voice — 
*' Is it so doubtM then, if I am honourable ? and thinkest 
thou. Sir Equitan, that I would suffer thy lips with impunity 
to express tne doubt, if we were here on equal terms? but 
know, I only pass thy words in silence, because thou art in my 
power; at this moment a word of mine would crush thee to 
the earth." 

"What!" exclaimed Sir Equitan, "darest thou this to me, 
proud stranger? We both wear a sword, and the court-yard 
of this castle receives light enough from the moon to shew 
them naked. In thy power, didst thou say ! and that thou 
oouldst crush me?" 

The stranger made no reply, but calmly turning towards a 
vase that contained flowers, he took from it a lily, and fixing 
his look upon Sir Equitan, he extended to him his hand, and 
presented him with the flower. 

Sir Equitan, whose countenance was before flushed with 
anger, turned pale as death at the sight of the lily ; he stood 
fixed as it were to the spot, and casting his eyes upon the 
stranger, in a subdued voice, replied, " I understand thee, and 
thou art indeed honourable ; but who art thou, thou mysterious 
being, who knowest all things, yet thyself art thus unknown?" 

The stranger returned to his seat without uttering another 
word; and so rapidly had this short conversation passed, and 
in so low a tone of voice, that no one but Agos de Guisfort, 
who was close to his master, heard what passed between him 
and the stranger. 

Agos now whispered Sir Equitan, "For heaven's sake, make 
the sign of the cross, for certainly yon moving piece of armour 
must be the devil; yet he seems an honest one too, for he has 
not betrayed us to the Count; for should De Foix but suspect 
who thou art, my master, it is most likely our present adven- 
tures would end in the dungeons of this castle. I advised you 
not to venture to this tournament, but the fame of Jane of 
Boulogne's beauty was of more weight than my councils; but 
since you are here, we must bear us out in the best way we 
can; and I should be loth to leave Orthes till I had paid ofi" 
something of that score I owe the rascally proud bastard 
yonder." 

"Fear not," whispered Sir Equitan, in reply to his Esquire: 
" I have sworn to bear arms for the Lady Jane, and when 
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once we leave this place to collect our friends in support of 
her cause, we have nothing to fear." 

The Count, who had been engaged in conversation with the 
persons about him, observed but little of the dispute respecting 
the honour-cup till it was mentioned to him by Prior Philip, 
who, although not sufficiently near the parties to hear all that 
had passed, still learned enough to know it had arisen from a 
matter of precedency; a subject viewed with a jealous eye by 
the nobles and knights of the period, and which often changed 
the banquet-scene of revelry into one of quarrel and disorder. 
Some slight accoimt of the affair was now given to the 
Count, who remarked that he was sorry any dispute should 
arise to disturb the harmony of the present hour: " For,'* 
said he, " we who are here assembled should now be unani- 
mous in our feelings, since, for the greater part of us, we are 
shortly to take arms in one cause, in that of my Lady Jane of 
Boulogne against the Lord of Armagnac: let us not, then, 
dispute amongst ourselves, and make a meeting of honour- 
able knights like a wild assembly of free bands such as brawl 
within the Castle of Lourde, like wolves in a den, about their 
savage chief, that prince of thieves, the bold John de Beam, 
and his satellite Basile le Mengeant." 

** John De Beam," said the armed stranger, " may merit 
something better than the titles you bestow upon him, Count 
de Foix : the French at least found he was no craven captain, 
when he maintained the Castle of Loiurde after the death of 
his brother Sir Peter de Beam." 

"Sir Peter de Beam was a traitor to me," exclaimed the 
Coimt, in evident agitation at the mention of his name. 

" He was not traitor to thee, nor to any one. Count de Foix," 
replied the stranger ; " but a true knight to Edward Prince of 
Wales, for whom he maintained Lourde." 

"Art thou of England, or Wales," said the Count, "that 
thou shouldst speak thus boldly in his favour?" 

" No matter whence I am," answered the stranger, " I am 
not here to be questioned; but this I dare to be — the friend of 
truth ! Therefore, Count de Foix, I tell thee to thy face that 
thou hast belied a true and loyal knight, whose memory is 
honoured by the brave." 

"Come," said the Coimt, with an assumed air of mirth, "I 
will not dispute with thee, noble knight; therefore, since thou 
wilt have it so, Sir Peter de Beam shall still be held an 
honourable man, and I will drink a goblet to his memory, if 
thou, stranger, in return, will raise thy visor, and also drink 
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from the bowl to the memory of one who may be as worthy. 
I quaff this cup to the memory of Sir Peter de Beam." 

" I accept the condition," said the stranger, rising, "give 
me the goblet." 

The whole company was now riveted in deep attention to 
what was passing, all eyes eagerly turned towards them, and 
so hushed was the assembly that not even a whisper was heard 
to interrupt the least sound that might fall from the stranger's 
lips. 

He now advanced towards the daifs, and coming close up to 
the Count, stood before the chair of state immediately facing 
him, when holding the goblet in one hand, he suddenly raised 
his visor with the other, and darting a fierce look upon the 
Count, he exclaimed aloud — " De Foix, I drink this to the 
memory of thy murdered son !" 

No sooner were these words pronounced by the stranger, 
and the Count had caught a glimpse of the appalling counte- 
nance that stood before him, than he fell senseless back in his 
chair; and although seated beneath a canopy of state, the 
lowest of his vassals might have thought him at this moment 
an object of their pity. 

Motionless, pale, and cold as marble, the Count looked like 
the fixed and monumental image of Sorrow and of Death. 
The whole assembly, that had before been hushed and mute, 
now burst forth in a confused tumult; the consternation was 
general ; exclamations of terror and astonishment were heard 
on every side; some shrunk back from the presence of the 
stranger with amazement and dread; others put their hands 
before their eyes, as if fearful of witnessing the anger and 
sorrow of the wretched father; for never since the death of 
his son had even the boldest or the most presumptuous of his 
attendants once dared to mention in the presence of De Foix 
the very name of his unhappy son. 

After a short interval the Count recovered his senses, and 
looked around him with a vacant gaze. At length he started 
from his seat, and with bent brows, his eyes wild and haggard, 
sent forth terrible and menacing glances: he grasped his 
dagger, and half drew it from the sheath ; he essayed to speak, 
but his lips, trembling and pale, for a moment were incapable 
of utterance. After a pause, in which De Foix seemed contend- 
ing with the inward workings of his own powerful emotions, 
he suddenly struck the haft of his dagger, and buried it again 
in its sheath. 

"No!" said the Count with a distracted air, "no, that were 
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vain ! leave me, thou dreadful vision, leave me ! Yet stay — 
if thou wilt have vengeance, I fear thee not. Thy blood shall 
never rise against me. The boy is dead : I loved him, dearly 
loved him : he was my son, my Gaston : he was murdered : but 
who shall speak his name, and I but hear it, and live? Leave 
me, thou cruel spectre ! thy grave is empty whilst thou dost 
walk abroad to blast the living with thy fearful presence." 

The Count looked wildly around : his eye seemed to seek the 
stranger, to whom in his imagination he had made this inco- 
herent address, but the stranger was gone. 

"Where is he?" said De Foix; "let him not bring Gaston 
too from the grave to curse me." 

" Remove him gently," said Sir Espaign du Lyon ; " take him 
to his chamber : this cruel mention of his son has worked his 
mind to frenzy; he speaks the words of distraction. The 
stranger must have quitted the hall whilst in the general con- 
sternation we were engaged with the Count. Bear him softly 
to his chamber; repose can alone restore his disturbed senses. 
Let no one but Sir Eustace and the chaplain attend him ; be 
silent, and let all present leave the hall. Rest, and the still- 
ness of the night, I trust, will restore our lord to health and 
peace. Good' night to all; this is a dreadful finish of our 
banquet." 

The Count, by the direction of Sir Espaign du Lyon, was 

fently conveyed in this distracted state to his chamber, 
ilence and apprehension, wonder and fear, prevailed through 
the castle. The banquet, thus disturbed, was no longer 
thought upon, and the whole assembly broke up and retired 
in disorder. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE OLD knight's TALE. 



-1 have heard you say. 



That we shall see and know our friends in heaven } 

If that be true, 1 shall see my boy again; 

For, since the birth of Cain, the nrst male child. 

To him that did but yesterday suspire. 

There was not such a gracious creature born. 

Shakspeakb. 

When the banquet was so abruptly disturbed by the event 
recorded in the last chapter, and the assembly had broken up, 
Sir Equitan retired into the garden of the palace, which was 
beautii^y illumined with the softened tints of a clear moon- 
light. All was still and tranquil. Soothed by the scene he 
now contemplated, and refreshed by the air that lightly stirred 
the leaves of the surrounding trees. Sir Equitan had leisure to 
reflect upon the extraordinary events of the banquet, and upon 
his own hazardous condition: for although, at Orthes, he 
passed under a name that was often gallantly assumed in 
times of chivalry, that of Poursuivant d 'Amour, he was well 
aware that the enmity which subsisted between his house and 
that of the Count de Foix would involve himself in imprison- 
ment, and perhaps even in death, should the Count discover 
who he really was before he left his court. 

A martial spirit that frequently made the young knights 
despise hazard and danger, from the desire of displaying their 
valour in a tournament, and the fame of Jane of Boulogne's 
beauty, had been the inducements that tempted Sir Equitan to 
dare to visit Orthes, unknown to any one of his family or 
attendants except Agos de Guisfort, whom he had selected as 
the companion of this adventure, from a knowledge of his 
fidelity and courage ; and although Agos was of a hot and 
testy temper, a man of rough and uncouth manners, more 
accustomed to the exercises of the field than of the court, yet 
he was descended from a noble house, and looked to receive 
the honour of knighthood from the highest quarter. 
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Before Sir Equitan visited Orthes, his imagination was 
strongly excited by the reports he had heard of Jane of 
Boulogne's charms. He was prepared to receive a deep im- 
pression from her presence, and since his residence at the 
castle that impression had been confirmed by the powerful 
influence of youthful passion. Now that the tournament was 
over, he knew he ought to leave Orthes, especially as he had 
resolved to repair to a neighboiuing castle, m order to use his 
influence, which he believed there to be great, to obtain some 
men-at-arms to assist him in support of her cause. Yet Sir 
Equitan scarcely knew how to tear himself away from the 
object of his adoration ; and although he had resolved here- 
after to endeavour to gain the hand of the lovely Jane, yet, in 
the present state of anairs, it was only the desperate resolution 
of a young man in love, who, blinded by affection, believes 
things impossible may be probable. Whilst Sir Equitan was 
in the garden, he reflected upon all these circumstances 
exactly with that partiality of examination persons use when 
reflecting upon any subject they are canvassmg, apparently to 
gain the support of their reason, while in fact they appeal to 
nothing but their feelings and their passions. 

Still, the mind of Sir Equitan was not so wholly absorbed 
but that he also thought with anxious curiosity upon the ex- 
traordinary mention of the Count's murdered son, and the 
dreads effect it had produced on the unhappy father. He 
now remembered the promise of Sir Espaigu du Lyon, that he 
would, at some convenient time, repeat the detail of that 
melancholy story, whatever it might be. Impatient to be 
satisfied on so interesting a subject, Sir Equitan resolved to 
seek Sir Espaign, and for that purpose he was returning to- 
wards the palace when he met tne worthy knight crossing the 
court-yard of the castle. Sir Equitan begged of him an 
audience in the garden, when after some mutual expressions 
of wonder and surprise at what had passed at the banquet, the 
ancient knight consented to repeat to Sir Equitan the story 
which he was so desirous to hear. 

"Let us retire," said Sir Espaign, "to yonder arbour; there 
we shall be undisturbed; this is a delightful night; the moon 
shews distinctly every silvered leaf that trembles in the breeze ; 
there is a stillness, a solemnity in the hour, that suits well with 
what I, alas ! have now to relate. God, who knows the heart 
of man, can judge with what feelings 1 shall utter the sad 
detail of this calamity — ^the death of a youth who was the 
delight of every one. I could not bear to speak it whilst the 

II. N 
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least object jarred upon my feelings; and the melancholy 
night, pale and sober, better suits with the temper of my 
mind at such a moment than the broad sunshine of the cheer- 
ftil day." 

They both retired to the arbour, and after a pause, in which 
Sir Eo^ seemed to xommon up a more than ordinary.degree 
of resolution, he thus commenced his narrative. 

" The Count de Foix, in early life, married the sister of the 
king of Navarre, a lady endowed with virtue, wisdom, and 
beauty ; but unfortunately the happiness of their union was 
frustrated by the ill conduct of the king, and for some years 
past the Count and Countess have lived separated from each 
other. The cause of this separation arose from the following 
circumstance. 

** The king of Navarre pledged himself to the Count as a 
security for the ransom of the Lord d'Albreth, whom De Foix 
held in prison for the sum of fifty thousand francs, which was 
to be the purchase of his liberty. De Foix received the word 
of the king as a pledge of seciuity, and the Lord d'Albreth 
was set free ; and although he forwarded to the king of Navarre 
the amount of his ransom, that monarch never had the justice 
to pay it to the Count. This occasioned continual dissension 
between them ; and the lady, who was anxious for the honour 
of her house, made the best excuse she could frame for her 
brother to her husband, and offered herself to go to the king 
of Navarre, and never to return without the ransom. 

" The Countess de Foix failed in her mission, and not daring 
to return to Orthes, she continued at the court of her brother. 
The Count de Foix now believed that his wife was in league 
against him, and openly expressed the hatred he bore her. In 
truth, she was innocent, but afraid to return, for she well knew 
the cruelty of her husband towards any one with whom he 
was displeased. 

** This was the unhappy state of affairs, and thus separated 
did the Count and Countess live, when their son Gaston, who 
was a fine youth, the very image of his father in person, with 
the virtue and sweetness of his mother in disposition, grieved 
at the separation of his parents, resolved to visit his mother 
and his uncle, in the hope to be the means of bringing about 
a reconciliation with the Count. On his arrival at Navarre, 
he was received with honour, and magnificently entertained 
by the king. For some time Gaston remained with his mother, 
and when about to bid her adieu, he implored her to return 
with him to Orthes ; but the Countess refused to do so, with- 
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out her lord's consent. Gaston quitted his mother, and went 
to take leave of his uncle at Pampeluna. The king kindly 
entertained him, and before his departure made him rich and 
costly presents ; but the last gift was the cause of his death, 
as I, alas ! must now relate. 

"When the youth was on the point of setting out, his uncle 
carried him into his own chamber, and presenting him with a 
bag fuU of a certain powder, which was of a most pernicious 
quality, * Gaston, my fair nephew,' said the King, * wilt thou 
do what I am about to enjoin thee? Thou seest how unjustly 
the Count de Foix hates his wife, who is thy mother, and who 
being also my sister, it pains me as much as it should thee, to 
see it. Tell me, dost thou love thy mother, Gaston ? ' 

" * Ay, truly do I,' answered the boy. 

" * And wouldst thou wish, Gaston, to reconcile thy father 
to her?' 

"*Ay, indeed I would,' said the youth; *for I love my 
mother; she is so good and gentle.' 

"*Then,' replied the crafty King, * observe me, Gaston. 
On thy return to Orthes, when thou shalt carve before thy 
father, take but a small quantity of this powder, and strew it 
upon the meat which is destined for his table ; but take heed, 
let no one observe thee, else would the powder lose its won- 
drous virtue ; for on the instant that the Count shall taste of 
it, he will be impatient for the presence of his wife, and then 
will he speedily cause thy mother to be sent for to him, and 
they will love each other from that hour with unfeigned affec- 
tion. Your duty, Gaston, should make you anxious to accom- 
plish such a happy purpose : but take heed, be secret; for 
know, this powder was compounded by one whose art could 
fathom the depths of nature in all her mysteries. He was a 
great astrologer and magician ; and if thou be heedful, thy 
work shall have a prosperous issue.' 

<* The youth, who implicitly believed every thing the king 
had told him, took especial care of the bag that contained the 
precious powder ; and bidding adieu to his uncle, returned to 
Orthes, where he was received with delight by his fond and 
doating father. It was usual in the palace of De Foix, that 
Gaston and his brother, the bastard Evan, should sleep together 
in the same chamber : they were much of an age and stature, 
wore similar habits, and followed the same pursuits. Now it 
chanced that in their sleeping chamber their clothes became 
mixed together,* and Evan took the coat that 'belonged to 
Gaston. Evan, who was naturally malicious, and envious of 

n2 
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Ins brother, observed tbe powder in the bag, and demanded of 
Gaston why be wore it every day in his habit near his breast. 
Gaston would not reply to the Question, but insisted Evan 
should return to him his coat. Evan threw it at him, and 
Gaston put it on; but he remained pensive and melancholy 
throughout the day. 

" A short time after, the providence of God, which wa« 
evident in this instance to preserve the life of our lord the 
Count, now shewed itself in a most signal manner ; for the 
youthful brothers quarreled with each other whilst playing at 
tennis, and Gaston struck Evan a blow on the ear. Evan ran 
with his complaint to the Count, who, on seeing him in tears^ 
asked what was the matter. 

" * In truth,' cried Evan, ^ Gaston has struck me ; but he 
deserves a chastisement more than I.' 

" *For what cause?' inquired the Count, who was naturally 
alive to suspicion. 

" 'On my word,' said Evan, * since his return from the king 
of Navarre, he wears a bag of curious powder concealed in 
his habit near his breast; I know not for what purpose, ex- 
cepting that he has told me an idle story about his mother's 
shortly returning hither ; that you would seek it, and love her 
more than ever. 

"'Peace,' said the Count, 'and be sure you keep what you 
have just told me secret. Breathe it to no man living, and 
especially beware of Gaston.* 

"Evan promised to obey. The Count remained alone till 
the hour of dinner, when he appeared moody and thoughtful. 
His favourite son Gaston always placed the dishes before him, 
and tasted the meats at his table. As soon as he had served 
the first dish, in the usual manner, the Count suddenly looked 
upon him, and observing the strings of the bag hanging from 
the breast of his jerkin, De Foix's indignation arose, and call- 
ing to Gaston, he said, 'Come hither, I would speak to thee.' 
The youth advanced towards him, when the Count, tearing 
open his vest, and thrusting his hand into his bosom, cut away 
the bag with the knife which he held. 

"The poor boy, alarmed and astonished at this action, 
remained silent, and pale, and trembling with fear. He stood 
before his father with a confusion that was deemed a proof of 
his guilt. The Count opened the bag, that contained the per- 
nicious drug, and strewing some of the powder upon a slice of 
bread, he g&ve it to one of hip dogs. No sooner had the 
animal eaten of it, than his eyes glared convulsively, he fell, 
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and instantly expired. The anger of De Foix now rose to a 
fearful heignt, and springing from his seat, he rushed towards 
his son with the knife he held in his hand, and would have 
struck him to the heart, had not those present interposed. 
'For heaven's sake, my lord,' said they, *be not thus rash; 
inquire into the truth of this affair, before you offer harm to 
your son.' 

"The first words uttered by the Count were in his native 
Gascon tongue, for he was too angry to speak French. 
'Gaston!' he exclaimed, thou false knave! thou traitor! for 
thee, and to enlarge thy inheritance, have I made war. For 
thee am I cursed by kings and nations. I have borne myself 

fallantly against them for thee, and thou wouldst murder me! 
»ut thou art an ingrate wretch, unfit to live, and the hand of 
thy father shall do thee justice ; for with this blow shalt thou 
die on the instant!' The Count again rushed forward, and 
would have slain his son ; but the knights and squires again 
interposed, saying, 'Oh, my lord, forbear! spare Gaston! 
You have no other child : let him be imprisoned, whilst you 
examine into this affair.' 

"*Well,' replied the enraged Count, *let him be cast into 
the dungeon; and look that he be well guarded, and forth^ 
coming at my command.' 

"The youth was then taken, pale and trembling, from the 
presence of his father; and as he quitted the hall, he looked 
towards him, with. the tears of aiTection standing in his eyes, 
and said, * O my lord ! I weep not for my own danger, but for 
the sorrow I feel that I have lost my father, for I have no 
longer his love.' Gaston was then removed to the dungeon, 
where he was confined. The Count caused many of the ad- 
herents and attendants of his son to be arrested, on suspicion 
that they were concerned with him in this affair, and not less 
than fifteen persons were tortured and put to death. 

" This sad event deeply aiTected the Count. He could take 
neither comfort nor repose; and assembling together at Orthes 
all the clergy and nobles of Foix and Beam, he made them 
acquainted with the guilt of his son, and with his intention to 
punish him with death. They replied to this declaration, 
' My lord, we will not that Gaston should suffer death, for he 
is y6ur only lawful son, the natural heir of these provinces, 
and you have none other.' When De Foix found that his 
council was in favour of Gaston, he hesitated, and thought it 
would sufficiently punish his son to confine him for a few 
months, and then to send him into foreign parts till this sad 
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affair should be forgotten. He therefore broke up the meet- 
ing; but the members of it would not quit the castle till they 
had obtained the Count's promise to spare the life of Gaston, 
so great was the love they entertained for the youth. 

" But this' promise, alas! was fruitless; for the Coimt had 
caused his son to be confined in a room of the dungeon where 
there was little light. There he remained in a state of the 
deepest melancholy for many days. He would scarcely taste 
of the food that was daily brought to him, but threw it care- 
lessly aside. It has been said that, after his decease, all the 
viands were found untouched, so that it is almost incredible 
how he could have subsisted for so long a time. 

" There were many persons who dearly loved Gaston, and 
who would gladly have attended him ; but the Count would 
rfot allow any one to remain with him in the dungeon to cheer 
and comfort the hours of his confinement; so that quite 
broken-hearted, and heedless of life, the youth gave himself 
up to despair, and did not so much as put off the clothes with 
which he entered his dark prison. He became a prey to 
melancholy; for after the repeated declarations of his inno- 
cence, Gaston did not expect so much harshness from his 
father. He would weep bitterly, and curse the hour he was 
bom, and bewail that such should be his end. 

" On the day of his death, food was served to him, as usual ; 
and those who brought it said, * Gaston, here is meat for you ;* 
but he heeded them not, and only answered, *Put it down.* 
On looking round the dismal apartment, the keeper of the 
dungeon observed, that all the food he had brought for some 
days was untouched. He spoke to Gaston again, but the poor 
boy would only hang down nis head in silence. The keeper 
then shutting the door of the dungeon, went straight to the 
Count. *My lord,* said he, *for God's sake, look to your son, 
for he is starving himself to death in prison. I do not think 
he has tasted any food since his confinement, for I observe all 
that I brought to him lying still untouched.* 

"The Count was angered at hearing this, and without 
listening to another word, hastily lefl his apartment for the 
prison of his son. Oh, unhappy Gaston! Sweet boy; in an 
evil hour did thy wretched father seek thee ; for he happened 
to have in his hand at that moment a small knife with which 
he had been paring his nails, when, pushing aside the tapestry 
that hung before the entrance of the dungeon, in the heat of 
his passion, either by accident or haste, the Count struck his 
son on a vein of his throat, as he exclaimed, *Ha! Gaston, 
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traitor! whv wilt thou not eat?* and without staying another 
moment, De Foix left the prison, and returned to his apart*T 
ment. 

"The youth was alarmed at the presence of his father, and 
was withal so weak from fksting, that he fell to the ground the 
instant he received the hlow. The point of the fatal knife 
had severed a vein in the neck. He felt the wound, and 
seeing the hand hy which it was inflicted, he hut exclaimed, 
' My father!' and the poor hoy turned upon his side and died. 

" Scarcely had the Count reached his apartment when his 
attendants followed him in almost breathless haste, and ru8h> 
ing into his presence they distractedly said, * My lord, Gaston 
is dead.' 'Dead!' exclaimed the Count. 'Yes, God help us I' 
said the keeper, 'he is dead: slain hy your hand.' The Count 
would not believe it, but sent one of his knights to visit the 
dungeon. The knight returned; but the Count only looked 
upon him, and judging of his news by his sad countenance^ 
he rushed from the apartment to the prison, and throwtng 
himself upon the ground by the body of his murdered son, he 
krasped his hand that was yet warm, and burst forth into 
Bitter exclamations of sorrow and repentance. ' Ha, Gaston, 
my son!' said the Count, ' what a sad business is this for thee 
and me! And art thou dead, my Gaston, dead? No, thy 
hand is warm yet, and thy lips seem to smile upon me ; but 
no, they are livid, and thy hand falls heavy to the ground. 
Oh, in an evil hour didst thou visit thy mother at Navarre! 
Never, never again, shall 1 know peace till I rest beside thee 
in the grave! Oh, Gaston! could I but give thee life again, I 
would pour out my blood to reanimate thine ; but it cannot be 
— Oh, Gaston, my son! my son!' 

" The Count then looked fixedly upon the corpse of his 
child, and embraced it again and again, and turned it from 
side to side, as if he coiild not be satisfied but that some spark 
of life remained. The wretched father was at length removed 
from the dead body, and carried to his own chamber. He 
then ordered his barber into his presence, and had his head 
shaven quite bare. He caused himself and all his household 
to be habited in black; with all other outward expressions of 
the deep sorrow that filled his heart. 

" The corpse of the youth was laid upon a bier, and carried 
with tears and lamentations to the church of the Augustine 
Friars, in Orthes, where he was nobly interred. For some 
time after this the Count would admit no one into his pre- 
sence; and from the period of his return into public life, his 
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manners were marked with their peculiarity and the strange 
customs he is wont to practise. From that hour to the present 
the Count commanded that no person, on pain of death, should 
dare to mention in his presence the name of either the Coun- 
tess or of his lamented son; and that the affair should not 
be made the subject of conversation with any of his court. 
On the eve of St. Nicholas it is his practice to visit in deep 
penance the tomb of his son; who, although scarcely spoken 
of by any one in this castle, is still remembered, loved, and 
regretted by us all." 

Sir Equitan listened with deep interest to this melancholy 
narrative of the death of the young Gaston de Foix : whatever 
were his thoughts respecting the conduct of the Count, he 
forbore to animadvert upon it to Sir Espai^ du Lyon, who 
was blindly attached to his lord, both from length of service 
and early affection ; but Sir Espaign could not avoid thinking 
that if the Count could have been thus cruel towards his own 
son and his adherents on bare suspicion only, what would he 
be towards himself, should De Foix discover who the disguised 
Poursuivant d'Amoiu: really was ! These thoughts occupied 
his mind; and the worthy old Sir Espaign was so much affected 
by the recital he had just finished, that he felt little disposed 
for farther conversation, and both the knights returned silent 
and melancholy to the castle. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EXAMINATION. 

All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens : 
Teach thy necessitv to reason thus. 
There is no virtae like necessity. 
Think not the king did banish thee. 
But thou the king : woe doth the heavier sit. 
Where It perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go say — 1 sent thee forth to purchase honour. 
And not the king exiled thee. 

Shakspeabb. 

Upon the morning after the hanquet, the Count de Foix arose 
in a thoughtful and disturbed state of mind :.hi8 haggard looks, 
the paleness of his countenance, and the wild glance of his 
eye, plainly spoke the agitated state of his feelmgs, and that 
he had found but little repose during the night. His manner 
was hasty and abrupt when he spoke, and so wholly abstracted 
was he when silent, that he seemed almost unconscious of the 
presence of his attendants. TUl the Count himself broke 
silence none dared interrupt him by the utterance of a single 
word. To an observant eye it was evident that something 
more than the shock De Foix had received firom the cruel 
mention of his .son at this moment preyed upon his mind; his 
manner expressed a restless anxiety, an uncertainty of pur- 
pose. Sorrow, when it proceeds firom a cause for which there 
is no remedy on this side the grave, however frantic in the 
*xis''^"first bursts of feeling its expression may be, is yet of a fixed 
character; its griefs are deep, and its general nature that of 
settled melancnoly; for it partakes not of that restless anxiety 
of mind which is ever varying its su£ferings, tormented by 
the thousand dreadful imaginations of suspense, vacillating 
between hope and fear. 

The Count's distress was apparently of this description : on 
quitting his bed, he walked for some time up and down his 
chamber; he then advanced towards the window, threw it 
open, and leaning upon his arms, contemplated the view before 
him. At this moment Sir Espaign du Lyon entered the room, 
and going up lo the Count mquired after his health in the 
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usual manner, but so as not to notice that anything more than 
ordinary had occurred to affect it. De Foix only bowed in 
reply, and continued his stedfast gaze upon the scene before 
him. Su* Espaign, anxious to lead hun into conversation, now 
noticed some object that was passing without doors, as they 
looked from the window. To this notice the Count only 
replied by the inquiry of " Where is it?" evidently shewing 
by such an inqmry that, although his eye was fixed upon 
external objects, his mind saw nothing of them, and that it 
was employed upon the intense contemplation of some scene 
of its own creation of deep interest, which was painted in 
strong characters upon his imagination. 

Sir Espaign now turned towards a table, where fruits and 
wine had been served for the Count, should he choose to par- 
take of them. The ancient knight poured out a cup of clary, 
and begged the Count to pledge him. De Foix took the goblet, 
and hastily drank of its contents ; he then threw himself into 
a chair near him, and placing the cup upon the table, con- 
tinued to hold if^ and to look upon its brim with the same 
fixed and vacant gaze ; whilst with the other hand he played 
with a fruit leaf that he had snatched from the dish. At length 
he started up, and suddenly bid every one but Sir Espaign 
leave the room. His attendants obeyed, and the Count and 
his ancient servant were left alone together. De Foix now 
seemed anxious to speak, and to enter into a conversation that 
he yet knew not how to commence ; he felt embarrassed ; and 
his eyes, still bent towards the ground, seemed to avoid meet- 
ing those of the worthy knight. 

After a pause, in wluch he appeared to be making an effort 
to summon resolution sufficient to speak, he said in a solemn 
voice, " Sir Espaign, I shall thank you to direct my chaplain 
that an order may be given to say a mass for the repose of 
the soul of Sir Peter de Beam in the church of the Friars 
Minor." 

" I will, my lord," replied the knight. 

"You may leave me now. Sir Espaign," said the Count, 
mournfully; " for I could wish to be alone." 

Sir Espaign rose to obey the Count, and taking up his 
hood, was advancing towards the door to quit the chamber, 
but on looking back upon De Foix, his haggard countenance 
so forcibly struck the attention of his faithful servant, that he 
knew not how to leave him. Sir Espaign truly loved his 
master ; for although De Foix was violent in his passions, and 
at times capable of acts of cruelty, yet there was about hun 
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towards his attendants (when they had heen so fortunate as 
never to have displeased him) that affability of address and 
generosity of conduct which made him dearly and universally 
beloved by them. Sir Espaign placed his hand upon the latch, 
but still lingered, "When, my lord," said he, "is it your 
pleasure I should again attend you?" 

"Never, perhaps," answered the Count briefly, but in a 
tone of such deep sorrow that it quite overcame the old knight, 
who forgot in the sorrow of De Foix, that he was his master, 
and only thought upon him as his friend. Actuated by these 
feelings, he no longer remembered the ceremony of distance, 
and advancing towards the Coimt, he said in the kindest 
manner, " Oh, my dear lord, say not so to me, do not break 
my heart; I cannot, I will not leave you thus. I have lived 
with you since you were a boy, I have shared all your enjoy- 
ments, and have become what I am by your bounty, and I 
will not leave you in the hour of your affliction. Speak to me 
then, I beseech you, and perhaps I may afford you some 
comfort." 

^* No," answered De Foix, " I have nothing to say." 

" When you were a boy," replied Sir Espaign, "you would 
tell out all your griefs to me, and I never turned a deaf ear to 
them ; but you are a man now, and I am old and foolish" 
(the tears came into the eyes of the knight as he spoke), " yet," 
added he, " speak to me, or not, do as you list, but I wiU not 
leave you thus, even if you chide me." 

There is something in the tenderness of real sympathy that 
acts directly upon the heart, and is better understood than all 
the respectful forms of condolence the lowest homage could 
offer to a prince. The Count, whose pride would not have 
bent to acknowledge himself indebted to the sympathy of the 
greatest monarch that ever wore a crown, felt subdued and 
overpowered by the pity of his faithftd servant; he no longer 
thought of what he ought to seem, but of what he was — an 
unhappv man, and grasping the hand of Sir Espaigii du Lyon 
with afi^ction, he pressed it to his bosom and burst into tears. 

" Oh, my dear lord," said Sir Espaign, " I cannot, indeed 
I cannot, bear to see you thus ; is tnere any service I can do 
you, that may afford consolation, or that can in any manner 
alleviate your affliction ? " 

"No," replied the Count, "you can do nothing: but I 
thank you, worthy Sir Espaign, there is some comfort in your 
affection, for I find there is one creature living who is true to 
me, who would not curse my memory." 
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"One creature living who is true to you!" exclaimed Sir 
Espaign. " Oh, there are many, there are thousands in Foix 
and Beam who daily hless the name of their prince, as they 
would a father's." 

The Count shook his head. " I am not," said he, " worthy 
the name of a father!" 

Sir Espaign du Lyon, who instantly saw that the Count 
had caught at the word father, and applied it to himself in 
reference to his deceased son, was sorry he had used the 
expression, and exclaimed, " Oh, my lord, do not think of the 
past, I heseech you ; we are all creatures of frailty, and we 
ought, instead of making fruitless reflections on the past, to 
trust in God's mercy for the future." 

"Thou mayst," said the Count, " for thou canst look hack 
on thy past life without the remembrance of an act that should 
shadow the evening of thy days; thy sun will set bright and 
tranquil, with the promise of a glorious morrow in eternity, 
whilst mine must sink in dark and lowering clouds." 

" Dismiss these melancholy thoughts, I entreat you," replied 
the Knight : " I am no churchman to speak the words of Holy 
Writ, or I might saV) that we should all hope for comfort at 
our end, else had the blessed Son of Mary died in vain; for 
who shall search his heart, and say with truth, for him no 
Saviour need have expired on the cross?" 

The Count assented, but something still seemed to prey 
upon his mind; he uttered a few short sentences, looked at 
Sir Espaign, arose, walked towards the window, and again 
resumed his seat. "My dear lord," said Sir Espaign, who 
noticed this uneasiness, " I am an old man, and have seen 
much of this world's sorrow as I have journeyed through life, 
but I have ever found that ills the most painful in their 
nature, become somewhat easier to bear, when they are 
imparted. Sorrow is always a disease, but secret sorrow preys 
upon the vitals, and like the cankerworm consumes the very 
thing that feeds it. Yet I say not this to intrude upon your 
confidence; I would only seek to know your grief, that I might 
lighten the burden by snaring it with you." 

" Sir Espaign," replied the Count, " I am not wont to share 
my griefs with any man, and still less would I with thee ; for 
I would rather add to thy comforts than help to load thy age 
with sorrow; but this seems, I know not how, an hour of con- 
fidence between us, such an hour as I have not felt for many 
years. Yet I have not forgotten times long past, when I 
played round thy knees as a boy." 
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<*Dear my lord," said the venerable man, "you are still a 
boy to me, and if there is anything in my advanced age that 
may plead in excuse for my boldness, let it be my experience 
and affection." 

"Sir Espaign," continued the Count, "did you last night 
mark the extraordinary conduct of the stranger?" 

" Indeed I did, my lord." 

" Can you tell," inquired the Count, " by what means he left 
the castle?" 

" No," replied the Knight; "although I made strict inquiry 
of the warders, and of the guard, no man could give any 
account of him, or that he had passed their watch." 

"It is most strange," said tne Count, thoughtfully; "the 
whole circumstance is involved in inscrutable mystery." 

" It is so," replied Sir Espaign; " and I was ffrieved to see 
the stranger's conduct: he drank from the cup with the malice 
of a fiend." 

"Ay," cried De Foix, looking around him, while he added 
in a voice of strong emotion, " and he might have been one, 
for he was more than human." 

" More than human !" re-echoed Sir Espaign. 

"Ay, more than human," rejoined the Count, "for when 
he suddenly lifted the visor that concealed his face, think what 
were my sensations when I beheld the countenance of Sir 
Peter de Beam standing before me." 

"Impossible!" exclaimed Sir Espaign, "it is impossible! 
for I beheld Sir Peter de Beam after his death, and I saw him 
then, cased in his armour by my own people, and so borne to 
the church, and buried as a knight should be. This resem- 
blance to Sir Peter de Beam must have been the result of 
your own imagination, prepared by the conduct of the stranger 
to expect something extraordinary ; so that a casual likeness 
was fashioned by you into the identity of his person." 

" No," said the Count, " it was no fancy, and I was neither 
mad nor fearful, but presumptuous. I scornfully drank to the 
memory of Sir Peter de Beam — and I tell you again in the 
sobriety of truth and perfect reason, that his countenance last 
night stood before me." 

" It is impossible !" again exclaimed Sir Espaign. 

" It is true," replied the Coimt, "true as that Omniscient 
Judge, before whose tribunal he seemed by his presence to 
wam me that I must shortly appear." 

" Then was it nothing human you beheld," said Sir Espaign; 
" and henceforth will I believe as very sooth, even the tales of 
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spirits that the nurses told me when I could only lisp my 
wonder. If this he true, all things are possible." 

" It is true," replied De Foix; " and now you know why I 
^m thus unmanned. You may believe, Sir Espaign, that I 
am not one apt to feel fear, or to take wild alarms from a 
mere imagination. I fear to meet no man living, hut my very 
soul shrinks back appalled from a visitation of the dead ; and 
of all the powers that are permitted to inhabit earth, heaven, 
or hell, I should perhaps most fear the restless spirit of the 
iojured Sir Peter de Beam." 

" This mystery," said Sir Espaign, " is almost beyond 
belief: I can suggest nothing that may throw the least light 
upon a subject wrapped in such obscurity, and I can only trust 
to Him who rules alike the way of the living and of the dead, 
that this dark providence may end in mercy." 

" I have too," said the Count, " many other briefs that 
oppress me : Eustace has much displeased me ; I have sum- 
moned him this morning into my presence, and I would speak 
with Father Philip ere he come ; for the present farewell, Sir 
Espaign, I entreat you repeat to no man the subject of our 
discourse." 

The knight promised to fulfil this injunction, and quitted 
the Count ; Philip of Avignon soon after entered the apart- 
ment. The Prior gravely saluted the Count, and glanced but 
his eye upon him to judge by his countenance of the {^resent 
state of the mind of De Foix, for Philip was * a great observer,' 
one that looked quite into ' the hearts of men :' he well knew 
there were those, who, although fearless of human power, and 
callous to the dictates of reason, when opposed to their own 
passions, yet could feel the sting of conscience, smart, wince, 
and for a while repent, at the alarm called up by the terrors 
of superstition. Such he knew was the Count : the Prior had 
well observed what passed at the banquet; and the incoherent 
words uttered by De Foix in the distraction of the moment, 
had been noted and considered by Philip, with the intent to 
turn them to account. 

"My son," said he, speaking as he entered the chamber, 
"for I now address you, not as the lord of these provinces, 
but as my spiritual son, I know well the grief you feel for the 
events of last night, and I come to offer consolation. If some 
remembrances have been awakened that lead to remorse, I 
pity you, and would dictate the remedy." 

The Count looked proudly upon the Prior. The real sym- 
pathy of Sir Espaign du Lyon had melted his soul to tears, 
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but the mention of pity from the unfeeling Prior only flushed 
his cheek with anger. "The aflair of last night," he replied 
sternly, "is no license that my former orders should be dis- 
obeyed. There is one subject which not even you, father, 
must dare to mention in my presence. I wished to see you 
only concerning Eustace — ^he has displeased me." 

** Indeed," replied Philip, affecting surprise, " I grieve that 
he should be such an ingrate, for surely he is bound to you 
by every tie of duty ; yet I own I have observed that about 
Eustace which makes me fear his loyalty." 

"Have you observed this?" said De Foix; " speak plainly 
then, what is it makes you fear him?" 

"My lord," answered the Prior, "I do not like the task, 
and I would rather your own clear judgment, than my prudent 
counsel, might shew you the danger of trusting one whose 
birth and connexions are entirely unknown to you — a very 
mystery. £ustace is young, and of strong passions. Should 
any powerful motive influence him, the cunndence with which 
you have ever treated him, his being near your person, and 
the knowledge he possesses of your ^airs, might, if betrayed, 
work the ruin of them all; and I fear £ustace has some con- 
nexions of a strange and mysterious character, of which he 
could not give a direct and plain account." 

This speech alarmed the Count, and again awakened his 
suspicions. The Prior continued to work upon the mind of 
De Foix by dark insinuations, and at length hinted that the 
busy meddling Franciscan appeared to have had some sin- 
gular connexion with the youth. He then repeated the occur- 
rence at Calvary, where Eustace had unwittingly addressed 
John the Chronicler (who was returning from a secret mission 
of the Prior's) in mistake for the Franciscan. The Count was 
startled by hearing this circumstance, and now recollected 
the manner in which Eustace refused to relate what had 
passed between him and the Franciscan. He also remem- 
bered a remarkable conversation that had been addressed to 
himself when this very Franciscan had once boldly encoun- 
tered De Foix upon tne eve of St. Nicholas, and reproached 
him (with the license of his order) for the death of De Beam. 
This remembrance the Count did not choose to mention to 
the Prior, but it made a deep impression on his mind, when 
Philip insinuated that some mysterious connexion subsisted 
between Eustace and this Franciscan; and the reader will 
recollect that, although as a preaclung Friar, the Count was 
obliged to admit him at the castle, no sooner had he been 
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reminded of that fearful conversation, than De Foix evinced 
powerful hut mingled emotions of fear, hatred, and distrust. 
He paused for a moment, and now mentioned to Philip the 
extraordinary conduct, in also holding a discourse with the 
stranger, which he likewise refused to repeat. The Prior 
found hy the manner of the Count, and hy all that had pre- 
viously occurred, that De Foix was convinced the stranger 
was more than mortal ,* he resolved therefore to make use of 
this circumstance to confirm the Count's suspicions of Eustace, 
and to consummate his ruin. 

"Of this connexion with the stranger," said Philip, "I 
cannot speak ; hut there are those who, to purchase the plea- 
sures of this life, to gratify some strong passion, or scheme of 
deep laid ambition, will, even in their very Jrouth, sell their 
souls to darkness and eternal death, who deal in arts unlawful 
and abhorred, and who can hold converse with the wicked 
spirits, that no man, but one thus sealed to death, dare ques- 
tion, and live." 

The Count trembled, and appeared greatly disordered, for 
it was said De Foix had himself laigSy dealt with the pre- 
tended magicians and enchanters of the time, and that he nad 
both studied and practised the art of magic, with all its dark 
and horrible detau. The bare supposition, therefore, that he 
fostered one so fearfully endowed, near his own person, filled 
the Count's mind with terror and abhorrence ; for there are 
no vices so much dreaded by the guilty in another, as those 
which they themselves have secretly practised, with the full 
conviction of their turpitude. 

Philip saw the impression his words had made upon the 
Count, and added, "There are too certain drugs, compounded 
with curious art and execrable practice, that act on the affec- 
tions of young maids, making them fall from the modest 
bearing of their sex to fond and idle passion, so that they 
doat upon the thing that most they ought to shun. I say not 
that Eustace has practised such dark arts; but this I say, I 
fear the beauteous Isabel looks upon him with the fascinated 
eye of growing love." 

"Heavens! ' exclaimed the Count, "can such accursed arts 
lurk in a breast so young? Why, I am beset with treason, 
and I have cherishea this Eustace like an adder in my bosom 
to rise and sting me. If this be true, he dies." 

"I say not that it is so," continued the cunning Prior; 
"but when maidens forget their duty, their state, and their 
reserve, which should keep watch to guard their honour from 
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the bold intruder, one must think it comes by more than 
natural causes." 

"It does, it does," said the Count; "this is beyond even 
my conjecture, I could not have suspected so much baseness." 
* "Yet," replied Philip, i^ith seeming clemency, "I would not 
hastily condemn Eustace, or thus accuse him of such prac- 
tices. I only say there are such, and that they are generally 
found to harbour with those who are mysterious in their 
ways; but it is not only in this that Eustace might be dan- 
gerous. It is well known that the Lord of Anuagnac, your 
sworn enemy, is leagued with those of Lourde, who receive a 
large requital for their services, and whose chiefs sometimes 
revel in the castle of Armagnac in perfect fellowship, as if 
they were brothers in theft and rapine. These send abroad 
their spies everywhere, so that it is said there is not a town 
nor a castle in Foix and Beam but where those of Lourde 
contrive to place some bold retainer, from whom they gain 
intelligence that turns to profit Think then, my lord, how 
wary this should make you, and above all, that you should 
trust no one whose conduct is marked by the least shade of 
mystery." 

" It is enough," said the Count, "it is enough. I will ex- 
amine Eustace. If but half of my suspicions are confirmed, 
he shall die for it." 

" It were better," continued the Prior, "and more likely to 
bring forth truth, that in your examination you should not 
hint from whom you have received information, and that your 
own wisdom should guide you, as it hath done, more than the 
counsel of others." 

" I want the counsel of no one," said De Foix; " and Eus- 
tace shall find I act for myself. Go, bid him attend me." 

Sir Espaign du Lyon was conversing with Eustace when he 
received the summons to attend the Count. The worthy 
knight, who knew the disturbed state of his lord's mind, and 
who had observed the angry tone in which he had named 
Eustace, followed the youth into his presence with an anxious 
feeling of apprehension for the adopted favourite. Yet with- 
out knowing what there was to fear, Eustace came into the 
presence of the Count with an abashed and serious air. He 
well knew that he should be closely examined, and the impos- 
sibility of his answering with truth without betraying what it 
was of so much import to conceal. The Count questioned 
him again and again respecting the subject of his conversations 
with me Franciscan and the stranger, and for what purpose 
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he was to meet the former at Calvary. Eustace was incapable 
of falsehood, and he dared not speak truth, consequently his 
answers were coniiised, mysterious, and embarrassed. 

The Prior said little, but when he did interfere, it was to 
propose some questions apparently to give Eustace an oppor- 
tunity of clearing himself to the Count, but which only served, 
from the impossibility of his replying to them, to add the im- 
putation of obstinacy to that of mystery. 

"Why," said De Foix, "thy conduct, Eustace, must be bad 
indeed, since to the plainest question thou givest not one 
direct reply : and what must be the nature of thy connexion 
with men so mysterious, since thou darest not even repeat a 
few words that passed between thee and them?" 

Eustace remained silent. 

" My lord," said Sir Espaign du Lyon, " it is, I hope, no 
presiunption in me to remark that this very silence is favour- 
able to Eustace; for, at least, he shews by it that he would 
rather lie under the heavy imputation of these mysterious cir- 
cumstances, than resort to falsehood to clear himself by what 
might be untrue." 

"It is a just remark. Sir Espaign," said the Prior, "and it 
is a pity that artful men should have ever observed the like 
conduct to gain a character for truth, and so have made even 
such a fair inference suspected by those who sit in judgment 
on another." 

"And now, Eustace," said De Foix, "there is one question 
I must propose, and to which I expect a clear and direct 
answer, as it nearly concerns the affairs of my own family. 
Hast thou tampered with the affections of my niece, the orphan 
of De Buch ? Hast thou dared to love Isabel, and to win her 
by unlawful arts?" 

This was a question for which Eustace was wholly unpre- 
pared. He saw himself at once on the brink of ruin ; hope no 
longer animated his bosom ; and clasping his hands together, 
he looked up towards heaven in despair, and exclaimed, " I 
am innocent of crime, but I love Isabel more than life itself." 

"Thou daring, insolent youth," said the enraged Count, 
"darest thou avow it thus unblushingly to my face, and hast 
thou, villain, tampered with her mind, and seduced her affec- 
tions by thy accursed arts?" 

"No," exclaimed Eustace, and he burst into tears. " So 
help me, heaven, I am innocent!" 

"It is enough," replied the Count, "that thou hast avowed 
thy daring love. To the dungeon with him; he shall die. 
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The headsman shall make an example of thee, thou traitor, 
and the guilty Isabel too shall feel the consequence of crime." 

" Yet hear me, my lord," said Eustace, and he threw him- 
self on his knees before the Count, " yet hear me. It is true 
I love your niece. Brought up from infancy with Isabel, I 
have loved her to my own ruin, and almost against my will ; 
but I have never sought to win her by any dishonest practice. 
My life is in your power, but ere I part with it let me implore 
you to think kindly of Isabel ; she is guiltless ; she is pure as 
when she hung upon her mother's breast in infant innocence. 
For myself I will not plead ; take my life if you will ; you but 
take me early from a world in which I can look for no comfort 
now : but spare, I beseech you, spare Isabel." 

"The injuries thou hast offered me," said the Count, " can 
find small recompense in the forfeit of thy worthless life, but 
thou shalt die as an example." 

Eustace arose, and lookmg calmly upon the Count, he said 
in a firm voice, "Farewell then, my lord; I am prepared for 
death, for although I have many sins to answer for to heaveii, 
yet of this I am guiltless; I have not deserved death from 
your hand. It is for you I feel : the time will come when my 
innocent blood shall rise in memory to break the rest of your 
pillow, and to goad you with vain remorse ; yet, yet — tears 
interrupted the utterance of Eustace — it may be some com- 
fort to you then to know I forgave you my death, and so may 
heaven deal with me as I most truly pardon it. O my lord," 
(continued the condemned youth as he once more rushed for- 
ward and threw himself on his knees before the Count), " let 
us not part thus ; you have been a father to me ; you loved me 
once; and when time shall have silvered your hair, which I 
have often played with when you held me a child on your 
knees, you may wish then, perhaps, that, at least, we had 
parted kindly. Once more, farewell, and may heaven forgive 
you my untimely death, and bless you for ever; farewell, fare- 
well." 

The Count stood silent; nor did he remove Eustace from 
him : something like a relenting feeling was awakened in his 
bosom, and he passed his hand hastily across his eyes. Sir 
Espaign du Lyon^ observed the action, and resolved to profit 
by the favourable moment. He threw himself at the Count's 
feet, and emphatically exclaimed, " Save him, save him from 
death ! Spare your own soul this act of guilt !" 

Still the Count was silent. " My lord, ' ' said Sir Espaign, " I 
have never yet been bold enough to crave a boon of you; I am 
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old and useless now, but I would lift up my feeble hands to 
you in earnest prayer to beg the life of this poor youth : Oh, 
do not, do not cut nim off in the flower of his days; and, if he 
be guilty, in the midst of his sin. He may live to repent, and 
bless you ; he may live to serve you. Justice is stem, and 
though she be an attribute of heaven itself, yet we chiefly love 
God for his mercy : Oh, shew it then to Eustace ! Be merci- 
ful ! be merciful, as heaven is merciful. Come, you are moved. 
Here, Eustace, here throw thy arms around the Count's neck, 
as thou didst when a boy, and he cannot crush the child of 
his bosom. Thou wilt spare his life ; I know thou wilt say 
that he shall live." 

"You have conquered," said the Count to Sir Espaign. 
"Eustace shall not die, but my pardon is conditional; within 
three days let him depart the court : let him leave Foix and 
Beam : the world lies before him, and he has skill in arms* 
Should time and his future conduct prove him worthy, the day 
may come that we may meet again on better terms. Till then 
farewell, Eustace. Depart as I direct, and look that you seek 
no interview with Isabel, or dread the consequence. Sir 
Espaign has now saved thee; but once oflend again, and he 
shall not be near to plead thy cause." 

Eustace quitted the chamber, accompanied by Sir Espaign du 
Lyon, who was anxious to hasten the young man's departure, 
lest any unfortunate event should work on the Count's mind 
and arouse his passions to alter this determination of banish- 
ment into something worse. The Prior chose to remain with 
De Foix for a contrary purpose ; for he had seen the Count so 
much softened by the sorrow and aflection of Eustace, that he 
feared the aflair might end in a total change of purpose, and 
that Eustace might still be retained at the castle to regain the 
love of his lord, to baflle the hopes of Sir Evan in the succes- 
sion, and to interfere as a stumbling-block in the narrow and 
intricate paths of the Prior's own crooked policy : he thought 
it best, therefore, not to leave De Foix alone to the company 
of his own reflections. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE DISCOVERY. 



Nor stony tower, nor walls ofbeaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 

SUAKSFBAllE. 

When the events recorded in the last chapter had just passed, 
the ladies Jane and Isabel, entirely ignorant of the misfortunes 
and disgrace that had befallen their adopted brother (as they 
would often call Eustace), were sitting together, employed upon 
their embroidery in a chamber of the western tower, and whilst 
at their work, in the tenderness of mutual confidence and affec- 
tion, they were discussing those concerns the nearest to the 
heart of either. Jane had communicated to Isabel her dislike of 
Sir Evan de Foix, and her decided preference for Sir Equitan. 
The reader is already aware how far the goodnatured but 
thoughtless Isabel had endeavoiured to serve her friend; he 
will, perhaps, also remember some mysterious words that had 
met the ear of Eustace, which were addressed by her to Sir 
Equitan. These words, in fact, referred to the nature of that 
knight's connexion with the Lady Jane, the circumstances of 
which were fully known to the mutual friend of the lovers; but 
Eustace unfortunately heard only enough to raise his suspicions 
of the sincerity of his beloved Isabel, without knowing suffi- 
cient to clear up the apparent mystery, and never even to 
Eustace had Isabel given the slightest hint that might betray 
the confidence with which she was entrusted. 

Whilst the ladies were thus engaged in the western tower, 
they observed from the Gothic window, near which they sat, 
Father Philip and his satellite John the Chronicler pass be- 
neath within the court-yard. The Prior and the Monk were 
apparently engaged in deep and earnest conference. Philip 
seemed attentively listening, with a fixed and thoughtful brow, 
to something John was eagerly communicating with much 
warmth and gesture. "I could not make it known to you be- 
fore," said he, "for since I received the intelhgence upon the 
morning of the tournament I have vainly sought an interview 
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with yon alone, so entirely have you been engaged with my 
Lord de Foix." 

"I wish I had known it sooner," answered Philip; "how- 
ever, it is not yet too late, perhaps, for I think he lingers still 
at Orthes, and I will forthwith seek the Count." John and 
the Prior passed on, and no. more of their discourse met the 
ear of the ladies. 

"Did you mark, Lady Jane," said Isabel, "the words of 
the Prior ? My life upon it, he is brooding over mischief, for 
I never yet saw him thus conversing with Brother John, but 
evil was certain soon after to befall some luckless wight who 
had become obnoxious to that grave Prior. In sooth, I have a 
hearty will to walk into the court-yard, and cross their path, 
and if I cannot And out their secret, at least I shall have the 
comfort of disturbing them whilst they are engaged upon it, 
for I will propose some questionable point to the Prior, which 
shall force him to hold me in parley in despite of himself." 

"You are a wild girl, Isabel," said Jane, smiling; "for my 
own part, I confess, that there is such a mixture of pride and 
austere reserve in the character of the Prior, that I never be- 
hold him without the wish to shun, rather than to court his 
company ; yet is he very learned, and his discourse is pregnant 
with matter, when he condescends to instruct us by it ; but 
look, yonder goes Eustace towards the garden; I declare, 
Isabel, he seems almost as moody as the Prior himself, for he 
is alone ; and only mark his slow step, his head bent towards 
the ground, with all the outward marks of a sad mind. What 
can ail Eustace ? I would rather see him than the Prior." 

"Then will I seek him," said Isabel, "and tell Eustace you 
desire his company in this chamber." 

" Oh, do not !" replied Jane. " Do not be thus thoughtless, 
dear Isabel ; for although I regard Eustace as a brother, and 
you love him in a still dearer light, notwithstanding the misery 
you sometimes make him suffer by your follies and pretended 
scorn, yet we, who are maidens, must be wary in our conduct, 
so that the keen eye of malice may not find occasion to glance 
with severe scrutiny upon our innocent intents." 

" Nay, but I will seek him, though," cried Isabel, " and 
bring him hither if I can ; and I especially hope that we may 
chance to meet in our way the old Countess de la Karasse, who 
will thereby find a most happy opportunity to amuse me, and 
to vent her ill-himiour by a lecture that may last for the next 
week to come." So saying, the lively Isabel threw her hood 
carelessly about her head, and descending from the western 
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tower, went to seek Eustace in the garden of the palace. She 
had not long been absent when Jane of Boulogne threw 
down her work, and turning to her harp that was near her, 
gently touched its strings, and accompanying the melody with 
her own sweet voice, she warbled the following little song 
in the Proven9al verse to an old Gascon air of plaintive 
measure. 

THE SONa 

What though my faded cheek is pale. 

My eyes no lon^r bright ; 
l^hough time has ted me to the Tate, 

Where sets my youthful light; 

Oh ! yet that cheek can smile on thee. 

Those eyes can drop the tear ; 
The heart can heat as -warm and firee. 

As in life's vernal year. 

Oh ! think not, then, that youth alone. 

Or beauty's form can bless ; 
Time makes the soul the better knowa 

In years of tenderness. 

When closing life, its night above, 

Dark gathers o'er thy breast; 
Then pillowed in the arms of love. 

Thy head shall sink to rest. ' 

Oh, thus 1 when comes the evening star. 

Though day's bright hour be past. 
Its light still softly gleams afar. 

Warm, lingering to the last. 

At the conclusion of the song, Jane heaved a deep sigh. 
** Alas !" said she, " and when the evening of my days perhaps 
shall come, whose will be the beloved breast upon which I 
can repose my head in the last years of life, with love and 
tenderness, certain that such love is mutually felt for me?" 

" That breast, Jane, I trust, will be minei" exclaimed some 
one who had softly raised the latch, and entered the apartment 
unknown to Jane of Boulogne, as she concluded her song. 
She looked suddenly round at hearing these words, and trem- 
bled and turned pale upon beholding Sir Evan de Foix, who 
now stood gazing upon her, with looks of mingled warmth and 
admiration. 

Jane arose from her seat, and hastily withdrawing the hand 
he had boldly pressed to his lips, as he drew near her, she 
said with dignity, " Forbear, Sir Evan, and instantly quit this 
apartment I am not used to be thus intruded upon in my 
own chamber." 

" Lady Jane," replied Sir Evan, " my father has destined 
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thee for my bride. Why art thou thus cold? I have his sanc- 
tion for my love, why wilt thou resist me?" 

" My Lord de Foix has given you no sanction to insult me," 
said Jane, with spirit; '* and what else but an insult is this 
bold intrusion ! — Once more leave me !" 

Sir Evan's cheek was momentarily flushed with the glow of 
indignant pride, that rankled in spite of love itself within his 
bosom ; but looking upon the beautiful Jane, who stood with 
her head erect before him, like a statue carved by the delicate 
hand of Grecian art, his admiration triumphed over the proud 
impulse of his nature, and he said in a voice of strong emotion, 
" Jane of Boulogne, do not thus slight a heart that is devoted 
to you : look but kindly upon me, and I can both feel and 
acknowledge it with the truest gratitude." 

" Sir Evan," replied Jane, "I shall never put your gratitude 
to the test, for I have nothing to bestow that can call forth such 
a feeling from you." 

" Yet hear me. Lady Jane," said Sir Evan, "you know not 
the man you thus treat with scorn. I have a heart capable of 
feeling; but all its feelings are like the mountain torrent ; when 
let loose they bear down all before them. To you I could lay 
bare each thought, each frailty of my heart, as naked as to my 
God. Take me then, and mould me to your will : for your 
sake I could forget myself. Oh, Jane of Boulogne ! do not 
then cast me off, do not leave me to the worst part of myself, 
and bid me turn my love to hatred." 

" It is useless thus to importune me. Sir Evan," said Jane. 
" The Count, I am aware, possesses the disposal of my person ; 
but my affections are my own, and they can never yield to 
enforcement; nor should I value those professions, which can 
thus threaten with hatred their obiect." 

" You know me not, Jane," replied Sir Evan, with warmth, 
" if you think I value the disposal of your hand by the order 
of my father. No, so help me heaven! I would rather win 
you by your affection. I'he least shadow of hope to gain but 
an interest in your heart, would cherish mine, ^ut once shut 
out hope, convince me that I am scorned, that another pos- 
sesses the treasure that should be mine — convince me but of 
this, and that I am cast off for another's sake, and mark the 
consequence. The current of my love that now flows with a 
full tide, thus crossed, would turn into some other course, and 
terrible must be its revulsion : my feelings would be wild, and 
my thoughts frenzy. Thy misery should Keep pace with mine, 
and thy torments should feed my revenge; for I would hold 
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thee Btin, never to resign thee to another. Look hut kindly 
upon me, and come portionless to these arms, and I would hM 
thee as my richest treasure. Hate me, and I will wed thee for 
thy lands, for thou art in my power : thy destiny is hefore thee ; 
resort to artifice, and thou art lost for ever." 

" There is no need of artifice, Sir Evan," said Jane; " nor 
would I stoop to use it. I am not to he thus threatened into 
compliance with thy will; and I can entertain no 83nnpathy 
for an affection that has not one generous feeling in its nature. 
Love is sometimes the offspring of pity, but it is never the 
child of terror; it is of a good and nohle character, hut thy 
passion, thus debased by selfish pride, deserves not the name 
of love. J scorn both it and thee." 

The countenance of Sir Evan de Foix reddened with anger 
at these words. He bent his brows, and his eyes flashed with 
glances of mingled pride and irritated feeling ; whilst Jane, 
fearless and resolute in asserting her determination, af^er having 
thus firmly expressed it, walked towards the door of her apart- 
ment, threw it open, and, with a calm and dignified air, once 
more requested Sir Evan to leave her to herself. For some 
moments he appeared confounded by her manner, and irre- 
solute how to act ; the contest of pride and passion warred 
fiercely within his bosom, till, inflamed by her beauty, and 
enraged by her scorn, he turned towards her with a wild laugh, 
that resembled more the excitement of frenzy than that of 
mirth. "And thinkest thou," he exclaimed, *'that I am to 
be thus scorned, despised, cast off by thee, a simple woman? 
No, Jane of Boulogne, I can feel scorn as well as thou canst; 
if thou wilt scorn me, I will learn to love thee for my mirth ; 
for do what thou wilt, thou shalt be mine. I swear it by all 
that is sacred in heaven or terrible on earth, and I will seal 
my vow upon thy lips." 

At these words. Sir Evan de Foix sprang forward, and rudely 
grasping the hands of the Lady Jane, he was about to execute 
his threat, when she screamed aloud for help, and in another 
instant some one rushed into the room, ana without a word, 
darted upon Sir Evan with such force, that he was nearly struck 
to the ground by the violence of the blow. Sir Evan in a 
moment sprang up again, and seeing his opponent, who had 
thus ft'eed Jane of Boulogne from his grasp, was no other 
than Sir Equitan, he drew his dagger from its sheath, raised 
his arm, and darted forward with the intent to plunge it into 
the bosom of his rival. 

Jane of Boulogne, who stood as it were stupified with terror 
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and surprise, no sooner beheld the dreadful intent with which 
he was about to rush upon his defenceless rival, than suddenly 
animated by the impulse of her feelings, she threw herself 
immediately before the breast of Sir Equitan, and seizing with 
both her hands the upraised arm of Sir Evan de Foix, she 
wrested the dagger from his grasp. " Holy Mary!" she ex- 
claimed, " wouldst thou do a deed of murder?" And overcome 
by the alarm she had experienced, and the uncommon exer* 
tion she had just made to save the life of Sir Equitan, she 
dropped the dagger from her hand, and sunk senseless at his 
feet. 

Sir Equitan, heedless of his own safety, immediately stooped 
and lifted her from the ground in his arms, whilst Sir Evan, 
struck by the pallid countenance of the beautiful, but inani- 
mate object before him, at this instant seemed to forget every 
thing but her safety; and scarcely knowing what he dia, 
called aloud for assistance. Sir Equitan, having raised the 
unfortunate Jane from the ground, gently placed her upon a 
couch that stood near the wmdow, wnich was open ; and turn- 
ing to Sir Evan, he said, " Let us not think now of our quarrel : 
I will meet thee at any time. For mercy's sake, go bring some 
instant aid." 

" T go," replied Sir Evan ; " we will meet hereafter, where 
women cannot mar our purpose." And so saying, he quitted 
the apartment, and went to procure assistance ; for whatever 
were the vices of Sir Evan de Foix, or his jealousy of his rival, 
the death-like appearance of Jane of Boulogne had called up 
a fearful anxiety for her preservation. Sir Evan, who, although 
he loved Jane with an ardent passion — if such a mind can be 
said to love — would gladly nave consented to make her 
wretched whilst living as his wife, yet had no desire to see her 
dead. 

Scarcely had he quitted the chamber, when Sir Equitan 
perceived some flagons standing upon a table at the upper 
end of the room. He went immediately towards the place, 
and finding an ewer contaihing water, hastily snatched it 
up, and bathing with part of its contents the face and hands 
of Jane of Boulogne, he happily succeeded in restoring her. 
She opened her eyes, and the first object that met her view 
was Sir Equitan, bending over her with looks of mingled ten- 
derness and anxiety, as he gently raised her head. She looked 
up in his face, and faintly smiled. A slight effusion of colour 
overspread her cheeks, and the cold hand that Sir Equitan 
held within his, trembled with emotion. 
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" Oh, my beloved Jane !*' exclaimed the knight, " never till 
this hour md I know how dear you were to my soul, for never 
till now did I fear indeed to lose you. You are restored to 
Hfe. All merciful heaven still preserve a life so dear to me ! 
But I have been the cause of this alarm : it was for me you 
placed yourself in peril. O Jane! how shall I thank you? 
Let me m)m this hour devote to you the life you have preserved, 
which to me must be one of misery without you." 

" Alas !" replied Jane, " it were better that you should for- 
get such an unhappy being as I am. My destiny hangs upon 
the will of another; and I fear that will is fatal." 

"Then will I share it, Jane," said Sir Equitan. " Nothing 
but your own will shall ever tear me from you. I will share 
your fate, be it for life or death." 

Jane, whose strong mind and firm resolution had been com- 
pletely overpowered by the shock of the preceding events, 
was incapable of replying; and deeply affected by the energy 
of manner in which these words were spoken by Sir Equitan, 
she no longer struggled with her own feelings, and the tears 
flowed unrestrained fast down her cheeks. Sir Equitan gazed 
upon her with the tenderest affection; and still supporting her 
head upon his arm, he softly uttered the words, " O Jane ! let 
US hope for happier days; let us live for each other, and trust 
our future destiny to heaven." 

At this moment steps were heard advancing towards the 
chamber, and in the next, Sir Evan, attended by the Coimt de 
Foix, Prior Philip, Sir Espaign du Lyon, and lastly, Agos de 
Guisfort, entered the apartment. Sir Evan had first apprised 
the Count (who was in earnest conference with the Prior) of 
the situation of the Lady Jane. The Count, upon hearing of 
it, appeared more enraged at finding she was left in the care 
of Sir Equitan than anxious for her preservation. He would 
suffer no female attendant to be called, but hastened himself 
towards the chamber. In his way thither he was joined by 
Sir Espaign ; and Agos de Guisfort, who had been accustomea 
to wait for his master when he sometimes stole a visit to Jane 
and Isabel in their apartment, observing the hasty manner 
in which Sir Evan and his party passed on, fearing all was 
not well for Sir Equitan, had followed their steps in the 
rear. 

No sooner had the Count entered the chamber (and per- 
ceived Jane of Boulogne was restored to animation, and lean- 
ing upon the arm of Sir Equitan), than all the purpose of his 
coming seemed turned to wrath; he hastily advanced towards 
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Uie seat where Jane reclined near the window, and taking her 
rudely hy the hand, said, " If thou needest support, Lady 
Jane, I will give it thee. Thou shalt not receive it from one 
who is a traitor to me!" and turning towards Sir Equitan, he 
added in a fierce and determined manner, '* for thee, knight, 
another fate is destined than that of heing the servant of 
damsels. Thou hast hasely ahused the rights of hospitality ; 
thou hast hetrayed our open confidence, and stolen into this 
castle under a false and perilous disguise. As a traitor hast 
thou done it; for thou, who art my sworn and open enemy, 
hast hither come with the intent to gain intelligence of our 
plans, to work their ruin, perhaps to take away my life. I 
therefore arrest thee, John, Count de Montpensier, son of 
the hold Duke de Berry, who, though of the hlood of France, 
hast nothing in it of that nohle house, hut the pride without 
the royal bearing of a prince. Thou hast basely dealt with 
me, and madly placed thyself within my power. I arrest thee, 
and the dungeon of this castle shall hold thee secure till thou 
art brought forth to pay the public forfeit of thy crime by 
death, thou bold and daring traitor!" 

" That term would best suit thee, De Foix," said the youth- 
ful Count, with undismayed courage. " Thou art the traitor 
to the duke my father. By thy accursed and deceitful arts, 
thou didst stir up the people of Toulouse to rebel against their 
natural lord. Thanks to the arms of France, and not to thy 
forbearance, the rebellion is now quelled; but thy chastise- 
ment is yet to come." 

" It is false !" exclaimed the Count. "Thy father governed 
as a tyrant, and his people sought relief from me. 1 rescued 
them from ruinous taxation, and thy father in revenge has 
more than once attempted by vile agents to rob me of my 

" The Duke de Berry is not an assassin," replied the Count 
de Montpensier; "ana I came not hitherto mjure thee. I 
sought this court, as did many of the yoimg nobility of 
France, to try their fortunes in the toumay, and to behold the 
beauteous Lady Jane, to whose cause I have devoted my life 
and fortimes. Now mark me. Count de Foix: bold as thou 
art, thou darest not cope with France. And thinkest thou 
my death would pass unheeded by? Thy ruin would follow 
it. Yet I can save thee : I know thou fearest the duke my 
father; hear then the terms I offer." 

"I fear him not," replied De Foix scornfully; "and for 
France, her youthful monarch Charles would rather see his 
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proud uncle De Berry humbled to the di^st, than he would 
draw a sword to save or to revenge his son." 

The tyranny with which the Duke de Berry (as well as 
Burgundy) had ruled the minority of his nephew, Charles the 
Sixth of France, had rendered him so obnoxious to the young 
king, that the truth of this assertion of the Count de Foix 
respecting him was too generally known to be at aU question- 
able. The Count de Montpensier (for by his true name we 
must now call Sir Equitan) could not confute this opinion ; he 
said therefore, "Yet I know it is thy interest, De Foix, rather 
to hold peace with my father, than to wage war against him. 
Listen to the terms I would propose, and 1 will plead for thee 
at the court of Toulouse, so that these mutual enmities may 
cease for ever." 

** What terms canst thou propose," exclaimed the Count, 
" that can save thee from the dark suspicion that makes me 
think thou didst come hither to take away my life?" 

" Give me the beauteous Jane of Boulogne for my bride," 
said the young Count, " and I will take her as she is, without 
her lands or dower, so that she be mine." 

De Foix replied to this proposal by a scornful laugh. " Give 
her to thee, John de Montpensier!" said he. "No, never! 
Thy mother was of the house of Armagnac, and never shall 
one drop of blood that flowed from the same current whence 
I derive the source of mine, mingle with thine. I would rather 
plunge my dagger into her bosom than give her to thee. And 
thinkest thou thy father, the avaricious, yet the spendthrift 
Duke de Berry, would receive a daughter without her lands 
and dower? No, dream of a penance to fit thee for the death 
within thy dungeon ; but think not of such vain schemes to 
save thy forfeited life. Away with him! I will hear no more." 

"I have no more to urge," said the Count de Montpensier, 
"for I would not deign to ask thee for my life. Thou shalt 
find that, although imprisoned within the walls of thy dun- 
geon, thou hast no power to subdue my mind : it is but the 
meaner part of me, my body, thou canst injure; my spirit, 
free ana unconfined, shall mock thy tyranny, and proudly 
leave this wretched burthen of the flesh, to feed thy ven- 
geance, whilst that wings its way to regions, where thy base 
soul can never hope to come. Farewell, Jane of Boulogne! 
I must not look on thee, for that would unman me in the last 
hours of life. May heaven bless thee! Give thy prayers for 
one who died as he lived, faithful in his affection." 

Jane sobbed aloud, and throwing herself at the feet of De 
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Foix, she earnestly begged him to spare the life of the youth- 
ful Count, with such a feeling energy of expression, that he 
ordered her to be removed from his presence. Sir Espaign 
du Lyon would have joined in her supplication, but the 
Count peremptorily bade him be silent, in a manner that 
declared his purpose was not to be shaken by any solicitation. 
Jane of Boulogne at length saw all her efforts were vain; 
rising therefore from her kneeling posture, and assuming a 
firmness of manner, and an elevation of aspect, that seemed 
almost the effect of something more than human, she thus 
addressed the Count: "My Lord de Foix, it is in vain to 
plead; yet ere the fatal sentence passes your lips that must 
decree your fellow creature to death, I crave that you would 
give me audience. And for you, my Lord de Montpensier, 
who are thus firm in the hoti of t.5al, stiU trust in God- 
address thy prayers to Him for deliverance ; and He who can 
awake the dead to life again — who opened the doors of the 
prison to the faithful and the saints. He will save thee. My 
Lord de Foix, will you grant the request I made to you ?" 

"Leave me now," said the Count impatiently, "and I will 
grant it." 

"I obey then," replied Jane; "and remember, once more 
we meet before your prisoner dies." 

"It shall be so," answered De Foix; "but all solicitation 
will be vain." 

Jane looked upon John de Montpensier with an expression 
of intense feeling and resolution, that defied all description. 
She looked again, but would not trust her voice with the 
utterance of another word: it seemed as if she feared, the least 
soimd of tenderness that might break from her lips, to disturb 
the high- wrought resolution of her purpose ; and having 
looked her last, in a manner that spoke more than words, she 
quitted the apartment. 

When Jane was gone, the Count bade Sir Evan de Foix 
call in the guard, to conduct John de Montpensier to his 
prison. Ere he quitted the chamber, he once more turned to 
De Foix, and said, " My lord, although for myself I would 
not ask aught that shoiUd put your mercy to the test, yet 
there is one for whom I must plead, and I hope not in vain. 
Agos de Guisfort is my faithful and honourable esquire ; he 
has done nothing to offend you; and I vouch, upon the word 
of a prince, that he came hither against his own will, solely 
from fidelity to me; and that too at a time when, had he 
returned to Paris, Charles himself would, with his royal hand, 
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have conferred upon him the order of knighthood. I would 
therefore ask his life and liberty." 

"No!" exclaimed Agos, "thou shalt not ask either; the 
Count de Foix has dealt cruelly and basely with thee, and I 
would not live to owe him an obligation, that might cancel 
in my breast the debt I should owe him ill revenge of thy 
life." 

"Agos," said Sir Evan de Foix, "I have had some quarrel 
with thee since thou hast been at Orthes; but if thou wilt be 
as true to the interests of the Count, as thou hast been to 
those of thy lord, I will not only plead for thee, but seek to 
raise thee in his service." 

"Wouldst thou!" cried Agos, "then intercede with the 
Count, and bid him hang me upon the highest turret of his 
castle ; for I will thank thee for nothing but a halter, that I 
would first try upon thine own neck, as most worthy such a 
precedency. No, I will not accept life on any terms, unless 
it is also granted to my master. Yet there is one thing I 
would propose ; I have a store of some sixty thousand francs, 
the fruits of war and good fortune, — these are vested in the 
treasury of Paris. Confine me then in your dungeons, and 
give but liberty to the noble John de Montpensier, and I will 
pay my own life to your headsman or your hangman, and 
those francs to boot, that shall add to whatever sum you may 
demand from the old Duke de Berry as a ransom for his son, 
so you will spare my master." 

"No," answered De Foix, "I will accept no ransom for 
the life of one who, I am assured by certain intelligence, came 
hither to take mine. I would do an act of justice, not of 
cruelty — thy life therefore Agos is safe. No peril shall fall 
upon thy head. Orthes, or any place, is free to thee ; thou 
mayst quit the castle, and go where thou wilt, to tell the 
story of the just chastisement of him who dealt in fraud and 
treason." 

"Never!" cried Agos, "never will I leave my master! 
No, lead us both to your dungeons — we will die like men ; I 
am of France, and not one of your craven Gascon breed, 
who practise treachery upon those within their power. Thou 
canst but command my death, but thou canst neither give 
nor take away the heart, that shall make the passing-bell 
sound like the summons to a festival." 

"Disarm him then," said the Count; "and since he loves 
a prison, let him share the dungeon he thus craves for. Sir 
Evan, take his dagger from him." 
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Evan advanced to do so; when Agos, with a resolution 
alike calm and determined, suddenly drew the dagger from 
its sheath, and held it at arm's length, with the point towards 
Sir Evan. 

"No," said the bold Squire, "I will not 3deld «iy arms to 
thee. Advance but another step to execute thy purpose, and 
thou shalt receive my dagger in thy heart. I will yield to 
none but to the blood of France. My Lord de Montpensier, 
to you I surrender my weapon — do with it as you list; yet 
were we here but equally matched man to man, as a brave 
foe should be, I would never part from it whilst I stood 
by thy side: but numbers now prevail, and not fair play. 
Take it then, my lord ; and would you make a generous use 
of the dagger, I would that it might be buried here (con- 
tinued Agos, striking his breast) by thy hand, for then I 
should be spared the witness of thy d3dng hour." 

" Do not, Agos," replied the young Count, " indulge so im- 
pious a wish. We are not to take into our own hands the 
issues of our life ; and thy faithful service will console and sup- 
port me in this hour of hard fortune. We will part as brave 
men, not as despairing infidels." 

A tear glistened in the eye, and coursed down the rough 
cheek of Agos de Guisfort, as he beheld the trusty dagger 
that he had so long worn by his side delivered into the hand 
of Sir Evan de Foix by his master. The Count now com- 
manded that the prisoners should be escorted to their dungeon. 
They left the apartment; and after passing through various 
galleries, and descending many flights of steps, at length 
came to a heavy portal of oak, barred with iron, and thickly 
set with nails of the same material. The massive key being 
applied to the lock, by the warder of the guard, the door 
grated upon its hinges, and slowly opened : a cold and damp 
air immediately rushed out, and so entire was the darkness 
of the place before them, that neither the Count nor his 
Esquire could judge where they were going, till one of the 
men, having a lighted torch with him for the purpose, led the 
way, and descended the first flight of steep and winding steps 
of stone. The rest followed in silence ; and the hollow echoes 
of each step, as it sounded through the arched vaulting above 
their heads, seemed like the welcome of an evil spirit, that 
told the entrance to their prison-house. 

At length they came to a second doorway, which opened 
like the first, and led to a dark and narrow gallery, that was 
terminated by a small door within an arch. This was also 
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unlocked; and John de Montpensier and Agos de Guisfort 
presently understood it was the entry to the dismal apart- 
ment destined for their lodging. The outer dungeon (for 
there were two) was small, but lofty; and himg with frag- 
ments of decayed tapestry, that fell loosely from the walls, 
which reeked with humidity. A narrow window near the 
ceiling, thickly barred with a spiked and iron grating, afforded 
sufficient light to shew the horrors of the place. A chair, an 
old oak bench, and a table, formed the furniture. Several 
chains of uncommon strength were depending from iron rivets 
set in the wails, which, in these lower vaultings of the castle, 
were about eighteen feet in thickness ; and it was not without 
a secret shudder of horror that the Count de Montpensier 
beheld some implements of torture l3ang in a small recess of 
the dimgeon. Tne thought that here perhaps some unfortunate 
victims of the Count de Foix's treachery and passions had 
writhed, and called aloud for help, £ar removed from the reach 
of any human ear, darted through his mind; and looking 
upon the calm and unmoved countenance of Agos de Guisfort 
(who had warned his master of the danger of visiting Orthes 
and who now shared its consequences), De Montpensier 
severely reproached himself for having thus brought one so 
faithful into so much danger. 

The inner dungeon was in nothing better than the first, 
except that it offered a miserable pallet of wood for a bed, and 
a quantity of straw scattered upon the groimd. 

" Is this the dungecm," said the young Count to the Warder, 
" where we are to be confined? Have you none better?" 

** It is the dungeon," replied the man, " where the Count's 
own son perished. Yonder ragged piece of tapestry, that 
hangs athwart the door, still bears the mark of the knife with 
which my lord struck him, and it is stained with the blood 
that gushed from the wound. Even the guard will not touch 
it: so there it hangs, for the young Gaston was, to a man, 
beloved by all in the castle." 

De Montpensier sickened at hearing these words, for well 
did he remember the fatal narrative he had heard from Sir 
Espaign du Lyon. At any time he would' have visited this 
dungeon with feelings of the deepest sympathy: what were 
now therefore his sensations when he came to it himself a 
prisoner, confined by the order of the Count, who had declared 
his intention was to doom him to death, as he had formerly 
done the youthful Gaston ! De Foix was cruel to his own 
child: what would he be then to him? The horrors of the 
II. p 
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place became yet more terrible when thus looked upon through 
the vision of a disordered imagination. " Well," thought De 
Montpensier, " all then is over, and we have nothing to hope 
but death." 

"This inner dungeon," said Agos, returning from it, "is 
quite dark : good fellow, leave thy torch ; it cannot bum stone 
walls to make u } a way to escape, and anything is better than 
total darkness." 

" I will trim the lamp," said the Warder, " when I return to 
bring you food; it hangs yonder suspended from the roof. I 
trimmed it the night before the young Gaston died : but do 
what I list, it would go out, so I knew his hour was near." 

" Then prithee, friend," replied Agos, " give it a good scour- 
ing before thou trimmest it to-night; for 1 am one, although 
now caged up, who loves not a bad omen : and prithee what 
supper is to be our portion?" 

"The usual fare of prisoners," said the Warder. 

" Then add to it," continued Agos, " a flagon of good wine ; 
and I trust, shouldst thou ever fall into such a strait as this, 
thou wilt not lack a friend to help thee at thy need with the 
like comfort." 

The warder promised compliance with this request, and, 
shutting the door, he turned the key, and left the prisoners to 
themselves. The young Count with folded arms paced up and 
down the dungeon with his eyes bent on the ground; whilst 
Agos surveyed narrowly the apartment, and heaped the straw 
together that it might serve him for a bed. 

" Agos," said De Montpensier, " I wish that instead of 
insisting upon remaining here with me, you had accepted free- 
dom, and had found your way to Lourde. Our friends John 
de Beam and Basile le Mengeant might perhaps, if apprised 
of my situation, have found some method to release me." 

" How could they do so?" replied Agos, "for 1 question if 
they would peril their own necks by venturing tlieni near the 
castle of De Foix : and besides, those of Lourde are now 
become the allies of my Lord of Armagnac; how then could 
they aid you, who swore to espouse the cause of my Lady 
Jane, to recover her lands, which are held by the Lord of 
Armagnac?" 

"I heed not that," said the Count: "Basile le Mengeant 
would serve both him and me too for gold; and Jolm de Beam 
vyould assist me from a better motive, for, although a captain 
of free bands, he has much of honour in his nature ; and they 
aie both especially bound to serve me, for they were once 
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seized by the citizens of Toulouse whilst venturing too near 
their town in disguise, and condemned to death, but by my 
intercession with the Duke my father, from the love I bore to 
John de Beam, I obtained a pardon for both their lives, on 
the payment of a ransom. My influence is great at Lourde; 
and it was thither I purposed going, in order to induce their 
captains to quit the party of the Lord of Armagnac for the 
cause of the Lady Jane. Gold would turn Le Mengeant 
and his free bands to any side, who, although they are mer- 
cenaries, yet are they the boldest and most expert men-at- 
arms these provinces can boast of." 

" It is useless," said Agos, " to talk of what they are, or of 
what they might have done: here are we securely imprisoned 
in a dungeon of one of the strongest castles in Europe ; in the 
power of a violent, suspicious, and vindictive prince. Unless 
heaven work a miracle to release us, these walls will not give 
place to free us, upon our wishes and conjectures." 

" It is true," replied the young Count; "but why should I 
wish to live, when I have no hope ever to possess the lovely 
Jane of Boulogne ?" 

" If that were all," said Agos (who was wholly incapable of 
comprehending the power of a real and refined affection, and 
who judged all men by the standard of hia own opinions), **if 
that were all, I would rejoice did you live without a hope of 
Jane of Boulogne, or of all the damsels in Gascony to boot, so 
you might live. But come, sit you down, my lord ; this dun- 
geon is cold and damp, although busily peopled : for look, 
how the spiders crawl and hang their intricate webs from the 
arches of this roof! We may now crush these creatures within 
our power, as the Count de Foix would crush us. Thus in 
this world doth one thing prey upon another; so that, even in 
a dungeon, man may play the tyrant if he will. Thou art ill 
furnished," continued Agos, looking at his master, "to pass 
a night here. When the warder returns, I will beg his cloak 
of him to wrap about thee." 

"No," said De Montpensier, "I do not need it; I have 
warmth enough within." 

" But that will not keep thee from the unwholesome reekings 
of these walls," replied Agos (who, although a rough and 
hardy soldier, was feelingly alive to the least want of his 
master). "Thou hast lived in a court, and the ermined beds 
of France something differ from yonder pallet. In the field, 
1 was thine esquire; here will I be thy chamberlain; and if 
thou diest, and I live, I will be thy avenger." 

p2 
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' In such discourse did the prisoners pass away the dreary 
hours till the warder returned with the supper, which heing 
of better fare than Agos expected, and accompanied by the 
promised flason of wine, he spread it cheerfully upon the 
table. The lamp was trimmed, lighted, and did not go out ; 
which so rejoiced the heart of Agos, that ere the warder quitted 
the dungeon he made him quaff a cup of the wine : for there 
was about Agos a generous spirit of cheerful gratitude, that 
neither fear nor a dungeon could subdue. He now served 
his master in the place of carver, and pressing him to taste of 
the food and wine, he fell to himself with a keen relish, and 
made a comfortable meal. 

This ended, Agos arranged the miserable bedding of the 
pallet as well as ne could for the young Count ; and, with a 
kind-hearted goodwill, that was active in the hour of calamity, 
he found the means to be busy in a dungeon. The Count lay 
down, and Agos took the cloak that he had successAiUy begged 
for his master, and wrapped it about him. He then threw 
himself upon the straw by his side, and soon fell into a quiet 
and profound sleep. 

The Count de Foix, who was magnificently lodged in a 
superb apartment of his own castle, might have envied the 
repose of this honest prisoner whom he had consigned to a 
dungeon ; for De Foix that night could find no rest. Should 
the reader ask, why was this? the best answer may be given 
in Agos de Guisfort's own words, who declared, as he stretched 
out his limbs upon his straw, that "a good conscience was the 
best of all beds to help a man to sleep." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE OATH. 



How poor an instrument 
May do a noble deed I This brings me liberty. 
Mv resolution's placed, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me ; now, from head to foot, 
I am marble-constant ; now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine. 

Shaksfbaeb, 

When Isabel descended from the western tower to seek 
Eustace in the garden, that unhappy youth, overcome by 
various and conflicting feelings which preyed upon him, at 
the prospect of his separation from Orthes, and all that it 
contained which was dear to him in this world, had retired 
thither in the hope to calm his mind, so that he might be 
enabled to support the last adieus with a becoming firmness 
of spirit. 

The Count de Foix, notwithstanding his anger, and his dis- 
missal of his favourite from motives of dark and apparently 
but too just suspicion, still retained a lingering affection for 
the young man, who had been hitherto the delight and solace 
of his private life. De Foix had a soul capable of strong 
though ill-governed affections, and since the separation of his 
wife, and the loss of his son Gaston, he had not found one 
creature upon whom he could place them so entirely as on 
this adopted child : for Sir Evan was of a violent and ungentle 
nature, and Sir Gracien a mixture of folly and indifference: 
but Eustace, formed by natiure in her happiest mould, looked 
up to his benefactor from his earliest years with a sincerity of 
gratitude and a tenderness of regard, that rendered him essen- 
tial to the domestic feelings of De Foix, and the very circum- 
stance of his being dependent upon him even for his daily 
bread, the child of his bounty and his love, added but greater 
force to the ties that bound the Count to him : for a mind that 
has any spark of generosity in its character must feel bene- 
volence towards the being within its power. 

The motives which induced the Prior and Sir Evan de 
Foix to conspire the ruin of the unoffending Eustace, are 
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already known to the reader ; had it not been for the friendly 
interference of Sir Espaign du Lyon, they would have fatally 
succeeded: yet no sooner had the first impulse of passion 
cooled in the bosom of De Foix, than he felt desirous still far- 
ther to mitigate the punishment of the young man. In order 
therefore to spare him the humiliation of public disgrace, he 
commanded the few persons to whom the affair was known 
that they should observe a strict silence as to the cause of his 
quitting Orthes, and that it should be generally understood 
Eustace was going on some secret mission for the Count ; this 
considerate order was also communicated to the youth. 

Eustace had determined within himself, immediately upon 
leaving the castle, to set forward on his way to Lourde, where 
h» hoped to gain the promised intelligence respecting his birth. 
He had now retired to the little Gothic pleasure-house before 
mentioned, in the garden (a spot endeared to him by every 
tender recollection), when he was overtaken by the thoughtless 
Isabel, who told him, in a laughing manner, that Jane of 
Boulogne desired his company in her chamber. Eustace, who 
had been strictly enjoined by the Count to avoid any inter- 
view with Isabel (ana who in his anger had threatened her 
safety, as well as that of his favourite), felt so alarmed upon 
seeing her approach, lest, being observed, it might prove the 
means of drawing upon her the displeasure of the Coimt, that 
his countenance, already sad and disordered, expressed the 
most painful anxiety, as he replied with a composed air, that 
he could not attend the summons of the Lady Jane. 

Isabel, with the quick and tormenting caprice of her nature, 
immediately acted upon the impulse of the moment, and ex- 
pressed herself offended at this refusal, which, as the request 
had been personally made by herself, was somewhat mortifying 
to her vanity ; and she replied to Eustace with a careless in- 
difference that deeply wounded him. 

When Eustace had refused to attend Isabel to the western 
tower, it was solely from a motive of consideration to herself; 
and he was even then thinking in what manner he should 
inform her of his banishment and disgrace, that the intelligence 
might not, by too sudden a communication, surprise and 
shock her feelings; but her conduct, so painful at such a time, 
threw a chill upon the open confidence of Eustace. " Alas!" 
thought he, " why should I tell Isabel, what she will, perhaps, 
scarcely feel concerned to hear? No ; I can bear my sufferings 
in silence, but I could not bear to see them treated with indif- 
ference by her I so much love." Yet, with that contradiction 
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of conduct 80 frequent with real love, before he parted from 
her, Eustace earnestly begged Isabel to give him an audience 
that night in the garden, near the tower in which her own 
apartments were situated. He desired her to be cautious, as 
he had something to commimicate of importance, that would 
not admit of a delay beyond the time he had stated. 

Isabel observed the dejection of his manner, and the serious- 
ness that accompanied this request, and notwithstanding her 
levity and caprice, she could not altogether conceal the anxiety 
she really felt for her lover. Having promised a compliance 
with this request, she was about to retire, when Eustace took 
her by the hand, and looking upon her with an expression of 
mingled tenderness and concern, he said in a solemn manner: 
** Isabel, I conjure you, do not fail me at the appointed hour ; 
when the moon is risen, and shall gently shed her light upon 
the turrets of yonder tower, I will be near it, under the acacia 
frees in this garden : then come to me, I conjure you; I shall 
not detain you long; and perhaps, Isabel, it may be the last 
time we shall ever meet in this world." The tears which 
started into the eyes of Eustace at this moment, spoke his 
feelings; he immediately quitted Isabel, as if he dared not 
trust himself another moment in her presence; he left her, but 
the impression that his words, his manner, and his looks had 
made, remained to aggravate the anxiety of her feelings ; and 
she now reproached herself for the unnecessary pain she had 
given to one already overwhelmed with affliction. 

We must now return to the Count de Foix, who upon the 
morning after he had consigned the youthful De Montpensier 
and his faithful Esquire to the dungeon, was attended by 
Father Philip in his chamber. The events of the previous 
discovery of the noble prince (which had been made by the 
machinations of the Prior), together with the approaching 
departure of Eustace, and the vexation of De Foix at finding 
the schemes he had planned for the disposal of Jane and Isabel 
were so likely to be thwarted, formed the principal subjects 
of their discourse. 

" My lord," said the Prior, " would you allow me to suggest 
an expedient; I think that I could render your plans, so wisely 
adopted for the disposal of these refractory women, successful. 
They are desirous of making a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
Ann at the convent of her name. Ere they depart for this, I 
have directed that they should do a wholsesome penance before 
the image of our Lady of Orthes. Suffer them to set out, and 
I wiU take care they shall not escape, to follow any plan of 
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their own folly ; and the Abbess of St. Ann's is a sister of muck 
wisdom and trust, whom I will instruct in what manner she 
shall school these maidens to observe their duty towards you." 

" It is well thought of," said De Foix, " and it will be better 
that they should be removed from Orthes, before the sentence 
I have passed on the son of the Duke de Berry be executed ; 
yet, now I remember, I gave a promise to the Lady Jane, that 
I would see her, ere De Montpensier dies : this morning, there- 
fore, will I give her audience, and then, Prior, both the dam- 
sels shall attend their penance at St. Ann's when you list." 

"My lord," replied the Prior, "is it well, think you, to 
grant this audience to Jane of Boulogne? Her ill-advised 
affection should be crushed in its birth, and what can do it so 
well as the death of this bold and treacherous De Montpen- 
tnerl 

"Prior," said the Count, "the promise of De Foix was 
never yet given in vain : had I pledged my word to the lowest 
vassal of my domain, I would hold it sacred ; for honour is as 
much the distinction of the prince, as the diadem he wears 
upon his brow. It is true, I gave the promise lightly ; but it 
was given, and shall be fulfilled." 

Thus did the Count express a deep and just veneration for 
the sanctity of a promise ; but whilst he was alive to a sense 
of honour, he scrupled not to violate the rights of humanity, 
when his passions interfered to call forth his angry and vin- 
dictive feelings ; and he who would not violate honour, could 
on any occasion of interest dissimulate, though truth is the soul 
of honour itself, to serve his purpose. Thus do men too often 
attempt to sanctify their many vices, by the observance of one 
virtue. The occasion perhaps is this, that the vices result 
from the indulgence of their favourite propensities, and the 
virtue is one they hold easy of observance. 

When Jane of Boulogne attended the summons of the Count 
de Foix, he received her privately in the little oratory ad- 
joining his own apartment. As she entered, the Count arose 
from his knees, where he had bent before the image of Christ, 
that stood upon a table within a recess of the chamber. The 
Count had knelt to the image, indeed ; but the spirit of Christ, 
which teaches mercy and forbearance, was far from his heart ; 
for he turned towards Jane, and accosted her with a coldness 
and distance of manner that taught her she had nothing to 
hope, if she designed to plead in mitigation of the sentence 
for the prisoner. 

Jane, to the view of a common observer, might have 
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appeared almost as indifferent as the Count himself upon the 
subject, for she moved with a firm and equal step. Her 
features, though pale, were composed, and her eye (without 
the traces of a tear that might betray the woman's heart) was 
neither downcast nor averted. She fixed it upon the Count, 
as she thus spoke in reply to his brief and cold salutation. 

" My Lord de Foix, I am here to address you on the behalf 
of the Count de Montpensier, who lies under the sentence of 
death within the dungeon of this castle. I shall not address 
myself to your humanity, I will not appeal to your heart, but 
to your reason." 

" All appeal will be useless,'* said De Foix. " De Mont- 
pensier is the son of my enemy, who has often sought my MfCf 
and he shall die." 

" He shall not die !" answered Jane of Boulogne, boldly. 
^* You dare not shed his blood. Think upon what you do, and 
tremble at the consequence. Your court was open at the 
tournament, by public proclamation, made in foreign courts, 
to all comers of nonourable rank ; by it you invited the young 
nobility of France, to try their fortunes in the lists against the 
knights of Foix and Beam; how then can you, without a 
violation of the laws of chivalry, take away the life even of 
your enemy, who came during a time of truce, for such a 
purpose ? Should you do this act, there is not a knight of any 
.honour who will henceforth trust you, and the name of De 
Foix will become as a proverb to signify treachery." 

"You are bold, Jane of Boulogne," replied the Count; 
" you are the first woman who has ever dared to prescribe to 
me a duty." 

"I am sincere," answered Jane, fearlessly; "and perhaps 
I may be the first who has dared to speak truth, when it 
sounds a harsh key upon the ear of a prince : but I have 
nothing that 1 fear to lose, and nothing that I hope to gain ; 
as much may not be said of all who are of your counsel." 

" Hast thou nothing to fear from me, Jane ?" said the 
Count, sternly. "Think again." 

" I have nothing to fear," replied Jane, in a calm and firm 
manner ; " for my resolution is already taken. But think, 
my lord, not of me, but of vourself. Remember you have a 
prince within your power of*^ the blood of France. It is true 
that De Berry is hated by his nephew Charles ; but his son is 
not obnoxious to the youthful kmg, and the time may come 
when he will demand a late but terrible account of this dark 
murder. Murder ! think upon the word, and number out the 
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long, long catalogue of all the torments that help to make it 
up, as memory shall call forth each character to write it on 
the hook of conscience. A youth within your power, one 
against whom you have no quarrel, hut suspicion, consigned 
to a dungeon by you. A prince, whose prerogative is honour, 
condemned without justice by you. A guest, whom it is 
your duty to protect, falsely betrayed by you. Your fellow 
creature murdered! his body consigned to a dishonourable 
and untimely grave, whilst his spirit shall ascend to the throne 
of heaven, to bear witness against you before that terrible 
tribunal, where mercy's self can hardly save the wretch guilty 
of blood — whose very hands, whilst they are upraised in the 
great day of retribution, shall even then shew the foul stain of 
murder!" 

" I will hear no more!" said the Count with passion. " De 
Montpensier shall die ! Leave me. Lady Jane : I am not to 
be frighted by a woman's tongue." 

" I go then, my lord," answered Jane of Boulogne; " and 
to you in this world I bid farewell for ever." 

" For ever!" exclaimed the Count, surprised. 

"Ay, for ever!" repeated Jane. "I can be firm. Count de 
Foix, as well as you." 

" What meanest thou, maiden?" said the Count, who was 
struck with the cool but resolute demeanour of the Lady Jane. 
"What is thy purpose? Thou hast no will to harm thyself.'* 

" No," said Jane of Boulogne: " my life I received from 
God ; it is in his keeping ; and to Him I submit the issues of 
it, be they for happiness or misery!" 

"What meanest thou then?" inquired the Count. 

"But this," replied Jane, "for my resolution is so firmly 
taken that I can support these fearful hours of suffering with- 
out a tear. Life and the world with me are passed away for 
ever. You have doomed De Montpensier to the death; to 
God, therefore, I consecrate my future days. Within the holy 
cloister's walls I will patiently await the nour of my own en- 
largement; whilst my spirit, dming its sojourn here on earth, 
shall supplicate the powers of heaven for the repose of his 
soul, and to shew mercy to his murderer. Once more, fare- 
well. Count de Foix; I shall leave your castle; in this world 
we never meet again." 

" Stay !" said the Count, as he looked upon Jane of Boulogne 
with astonishment and concern, "I will not lose you thus; for 
well do I know you purpose what you speak. You are not 
one whose words are light as the air they meet. You have a 
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mind incapable of falsehood, and a firmness of spirit that I 
never yet beheld in woman, save yourself. Such are you, 
Lady Jane ; and I think you know too the character of my 
mind, — that I am resolute ; there is no need of dissimulation 
between us, we may boldly speak our purposes, certain of 
being understood. Tell me, then, is it for the grief that thy 
soul would feel at the death of this young De Montpensier 
that thou wouldst take the vows that must devote thy future 
life and fortunes to the cloister?" 

A momentary glow suffused the pale cheek of Jane of 
Boulogne; but immediately recovering herself, she replied 
with the candour that characterised her mind, *' Indeed, my 
lord, it is; for I deem myself the cause of his death: but for 
my sake the Count de Montpensier would have quitted your 
court when the lists closed. Encouraged by the favour with 
which J looked upon him, he lingered here tiU he was betrayed 
to you." 

"And did you," inquired the Count, "did you know who 
he really was, whilst to us he declared himself but as a simple 
knight?" 

" I did," answered Jane. 

"And what wouldst thou do," continued the Count, "if the 
preservation of his life depended on thy will?" 

" Holy Mary!" exclaimed Jane, "on my will! have I the 
power to save him?" 

'*Hear me," said De Foix, "hear what I would propose: 
for I know the sanctity of thy honour; shouldst thou out pass 
thy word I would fearlessly trust to it, though it were pleaged 
by thee to devote thy body to the stake of saints and martyrs ; 
have you strength of mind enough to resolve by one great 
sacrifice to save this prince of France?" 

"What sacrifice!' exclaimed Jane of Boulogne, with an 
eagerness of manner that no terms could describe ; for her 
soul, capable of firm resolution to meet the certainty of evil, 
now appeared disordered with anxiety and dread, whilst fluc- 
tuating between the suspense of hope and fear: " What can I 
do," she added, "to save him? tell me, relieve me from this 
agony of suffering ; if the forfeit of my life could save him, 
take it, I would gladly throw it down and bless you." 

" No," said De Foix, "thy life, Jane, I would guard at the 
hazard of my own." 

" What is it then?" exclaimed Jane. " O bid me make any 
sacrifice that I can do without injury to God or man, and if it 
be but of myself, I can bear it." 
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"I trust," said De Foix, " the terms I would propose are 
not such as you would apprehend : yet be not hasty ; I know 
I may depend on you. Think then, should I spare the life of 
this youthful prince, if you have courage sufficient to renounce 
him of your own will K)r ever, and still to remain as an ex- 
ample to this court, of which you are the greatest ornament." 

Jane paused a moment, "Is there no other way to save 
him?" she inquired. 

" None," said the Count: "refuse my proposition, and he 
dies; for never, Jane of Boulogne, will I consent that you, who 
sre of my blood, should unite yourdelf to one of the house of 
Armagnac : the mother of the youth was of that detested race; 
can you renounce him for ever?" 

"There is no other way," said Jane; and hastily wiping 
away a tear that started into her eyes, " well then," she added, 
"the sacrifice is made." 

" Not so," answered the Count, "this is not all; you must 
swear that to whomsoever I shall decree your hand, on him 
you wiQ bestow it." 

Jane shuddered, and clasping her hands together, she said 
with emotion, " No, never! never can I so falsely swear!" 

"Then all is over," replied the Count, "De Montpensier 
dies!" De Foix advanced some steps towards the door of the 
chamber, when Jane, rendered desperate by the agony of feel- 
ing to which she was wrought, started wildly, and exclaimed, 
" O stay, yet stay, lead him not to death! O do not plunge 
thy dagger in his breast, I cannot look upon his blood, I am 
his murderer! Save him, save him!" and rushing forward, 
she snatched the image of the Christ that stood upon the table 
of the little oratory, and throwing herself upon the ground at 
the feet of the Count, she held the crucifix extended before 
her, and looking frantically upon it, exclaimed, " I swear, by 
this blessed image of the Son of Heaven, I swear to fulfil your 
commands, I swear to make the sacrifice!" 

Jane fervently pressed the image to her lips, and scarcely 
knowing what she did, continued on her knees, and thus in- 
coherently apostrophized the figure — " O thou silent image of 
Him who died to save thousands, who shed his innocent blood 
to save mine, what is my sacrifice, what are my suiFerings to 
His ! I give but a frail and worthless being to preserve the 
life of a fellow-creature, whilst he did offer on the cross himself 
to save mankind. What then am I?" said Jane, and she 
laughed hysterically, " what then am I, that this sacrifice 
should seem so terrible? a poor worm of the earth, that every 
one may trample under foot." 
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The Count de Foix, although he had thus succeeded in 
securing to himself the disposal of Jane of Boulogne (for his 
knowledge of her character assured him he might depend upon 
her oath), yet in the midst of his triumph the admiration 
which he felt for the heroism of her virtue, filled his mind 
with some touch of pity for her sufferings : he was both shocked 
and alarmed at the wild and incoherent manner in which she 
liad addressed the image. He gently raised her from the 
ground, and endeavoured by soothing language to calm the 
perturbation of her spirits. 

"I go," said De Foix, "to give freedom to John de Mont- 
pensier; you have saved his life." 

" Have I !" exclaimed Jane, "have I ! Oh, tell me so again, 
make me assured of it!" she added, as if still doubtful of the 
truth, "shall I see him once more alive? and you will not 
shed his blood, you will not ! — Oh, have I sworn enough, or 
would you seal the oath with my life?" 

"No, Jane," replied the Count, "I do not doubt; for if I 
did—" 

"Oh, I would swear again," said Jane, wildly interrupting 
him, "I would swear to save him!" 

"It is enough," said De Foix, "De Montpensier's life from 
this moment J hold as sacred as my own. Compose yourself, 
Lady Jane, and you have nothing to fear. I will order that 
Isabel de Greilly shall attend you in your own chamber : be 
comforted, for perhaps I shall never enforce to your injury the 
performance of the oa*h I have required." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE LETTER. 



As you enjoined me, I have writ your letter. 
Unto the secret nameless friend of yours. 

-Good wax, thy leave : bless*d be 



You bees, that make these locks of counsel! lovers 
And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike, 
Though forfeiters you cast in prison, yet 
You clHsp voung Cupid s tables. 

Shakspba.ee. 

We shall leave to the imagination of the reader (without 
attempting any jdescription) the surprise of John de Mont- 
pensier, and the joy of Agos de Guisfort, at finding the 
sentence they hourly expected to decree them to death, was 
changed for that of liberty, with the simple injimction that 
they should speedily depart from the castle ; this they agreed 
to do upon the morning of the following day. And the Count 
de Foix, who now felt perfectly assured he had nothing to 
apprehend from the young prince, and that Jane of Boulogne 
would fulfil her oath, thought little more about them, and 
busily employed himself in giving orders for the necessary 
preparations, ere he set forth with a large body of men-at- 
arms, against the Lord of Armagnac and the free companies 
of Lourde. 

The Prior and Sir Evan de Foix were both astonished by 
the conduct of the Count respecting his prisoners, but to 
neither of them did De Foix communicate the cause of his 
sparing their lives, nor what had passed between himself and 
tne Lady Jane ; for the Count was one of those persons who, 
although they do not scruple to make use of the agency of bad 
men, yet knowing them to be such, and how little dependence 
can be placed where there is a total want of principle, was 
unwilling to trust them beyond what was necessary for the 
execution of any purpose that honest men will not deal with. 
The Count knew Sir Evan was violent and rash, and that the 
Prior was cunning and selfish; neither of them therefore 
shared his entire confidence, except on occasions of necessity. 

We shall also leave to the imagination of the reader to 
picture to himself the grief of the unhappy Jane of Boulogne ; 
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yet, in the most bitter moments of her sufferings, she had the 
consolation of knowing that by her generous sacrifice she had 
preserved the life of the noble John de Montpensier; and her 
strong mind (deeply imbued with religious feeling) suggested 
to her the folly of dwelling upon the uncertain happiness she 
might have possessed, rather than upon the certain misery she 
had escapeo, by the remorse that must have been hers, had 
she neglected the only means \vithin her power to save him. 

When Isabel came to the unhappy tfane, she found her 
overwhelmed by the first impulse of sorrow ; afler having in a 
degree composed her agitated spirits, she related all that had 
passed to her friend, whilst the kind-hearted Isabel by turns 
wept, and inveighed against the Count de Foix, for the cruelty 
he had exercised over the generous mind of the Lady Jane, 
who assured her that she purposed to keep sacred the oath she 
had taken, and that, after De Montpensier should have quitted 
the castle, it was her determination to make every effort if 
possible to banish his image from her heart. 

Jane wept whilst she spoke, for notwithstanding the superi- 
ority of her mind and the firmness of her spirit, she had all 
the tenderness, and something of the weakness, of the woman, 
and she declared to Isabel, that she thought her afflictions 
might be more easily borne, could she but once more bid a 
last farewell to the prince; she should then be more composed, 
and better able to fulfil the difficult task she had imposed upon 
herself — the task of forgetfulness. Thus did poor Jane of 
Boulogne deceive her own heart; for she little thought this 
very interview she so much desired, would but aggravate 
the cause of her sufferings, by adding the affliction, which 
ever attends the last farewell of congenial minds, to the 
misery of a hopeless attachment; when the recollection of 
each last word, last look, must be felt with that impression of 
deep melancholy which would constantly recur whenever 
memory (the busy disturber of the peace of feeling minds) 
should picture the image of the past. 

"Could I but bid him a last adieu," said Jane of Boulogne, 
"I think I could better bear my sufferings, and such an 
indulgence will now be innocent; for should the Count, as I 
fear he will, bestow me upon another, I must not then turn 
my thoughts on the past : I shoidd shudder to think upon it, 
for surely Isabel, the wife, whose secret thoughts are given to 
any but her lord, although they never pass her lips, must not 
hope that in the sight of God, the searcher of all hearts, hers 
can be found pure and blameless. No; let me then bid him 
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a last adieu, whilst I may do it without guilt, and then — ^but 
no/' she added with a sigh, "1 will not, 1 dare not, indulge 
my only wish in this world, for should it be known to the 
Count that we met once more, he might doubt my respect for 
the sanctity of my vow, and De Montpensier's life would be 
endangered; this last only hope is therefore denied me." 

"It shall not be denied you," said the goodnatured Isabel 
with warmth; "I will take all the risk, and should the dis- 
covery be made, no danger will fall upon the prince. I will 
write to him, and bid him this night be near my apartment, 
in the west wing of the castle ; I will then admit him myself, 
that no one may be trusted, and you shall bid him the last 
farewell in the little oratory that joins my chamber." 

Thus did Isabel, with the warmth and thoughtlessness of 
her temper, again act from the impulse of the moment. She 
had already appointed the ensuing night to give audience to 
Eustace; and needless of his disappointment, or of her own 
anxiety — eager only to serve her afflicted friend — she' was 
actually projecting a plan that would render it impossible she 
should fulfil the promise she had made to Eustace. Without 
a moment's farther consideration, Isabel wrote a letter to the 
prince, in which the appointment was couched in such terms 
that, in case of discovery, it might appear as if the meeting 
had been solely made upon her own account. This epistle 
was speedily committed to the charge of Will of the West, 
with directions to seek De Montpensier, and to deUver it into 
his hands, at the same time observing the utmost secresy 
and caution. The young page, with a willing heart and light 
step, immediately set off to fulfil the Lady Isabel's com- 
mission. 

And here, let not the female reader of the present day 
appear shocked or displeased with the conduct of Jane of 
Boulogne, who thus herself made an unsolicited appointment 
with a youthful lover to whom she was attacned. The 
manners of the fourteenth century differed from those of the 
nineteenth; and though there might be in those days a less 
exterior propriety of conduct, real delicacy of mind was afi 
much then a distinguishing mark of the female character as 
in the present time. 

Jane of Boulogne possessed both candour of mind and 
purity of heart. The truth perhaps is this — that, by the 
refinement of modern education, women lose nothing of their 
native feelings, but it teaches them those which are artificial ; 
so that a young lady now studies more what she ought to 
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seem, than what she ought to he; and truth and candour, 
which adorn the soul of a woman as much as that of a man, 
are lost in the cunning of a refined dissimulation; whilst plain 
and simple truth — which, meaning no ill, affects no disguise, 
is sometimes condemned as a want of decorum. 

It chanced that when Will of the West was descending 
from the chamber of Isabel de Greilly, to bear her letter to 
the Prince, Father Philip had just quitted the Count de Foix, 
to return, for a short time, to the monastery of St. Mary of 
Orthes. The Prior was much discomposed; for, notwith- 
standing all his evil arts and practices, he saw plainly that 
the Coimt was so much attachea to Eustace, from long habits 
of affection, that, unless he could devise something to hasten 
the young man's departure, he feared De Foix would never 
have resolution enough to let him go from the castle, so that 
Eustace at last might remain to be as much in favour as ever. 

This was a circumstance, Philip, with all his penetration, 
had never taken into the account. He had made use of every 
means within his power to ruin Eustace. The mysterious 
conduct of the youth, the probability of his being leagued with 
evil spirits, of his becoming a spy, and his secret attachment 
to Isabel, had all been represented to De Foix in exaggerated 
colours ; if, therefore, after all this, Eustace should be retained, 
the Prior thought it not unlikely that, with the warmth of 
feeling which generally attends the making up a difference 
between persons really attached to each other, the Count 
might be induced to pardon the past, and give to his young 
favourite the hand of Isabel to boot. ** And then, ' said 
Philip to himself, '< all chance of her inheritance falling to the 
monastery of St. Mary must be at an end. No, I will make 
a desperate effort to separate this young viper and the girl ; 
if I can but once part them for ever, I will place Isabel in 
such good keeping, that her foolish affection shall make her 
beg to take the veil as a refuge from disappointed love. And 
as for Eustace, war is plenty, and he is both rash and like 
enough to get his brains knocked out in any fray. And I 
here swear to offer a new silver shrine to the blessed Virgin 
whenever I learn the news, so she may help the workl" 

The Prior crossed himself as he made this vow, devoutly 
meaning to keep sacred his purpose ; and going into the 
court-yard, he advanced towards John the Cnronicler, who 
was waiting with the Prior's palfrey, and ready to mount his 
own to attend his superior to St. Mary's. As Philip walked 
on, he observed Will of the West crossmg the court-yard, and 
II. Q 
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looking cautiously about, with one hand in the bosom of his 
vest. 

"That impudent young page," said Philip (whose ill- 
humour wanted some object to vent itself upon), "that 
impudent young page, owes three days imprisonment and a 
whipping to our house, and he shall pay the debt upon our first 
leisure. We will teach him to scoff at the miracles of our 
blessed Lady ; and look you to it Brother John, and see that 
his back be not spared, for the honour of the church; bid him 
come hither to me, for I perceive he would avoid us. Whither 
goest thou, varlet?" continued the Prior, as he addressed the 
page, who now stood before him. 

" Upon my own business," answered Will, pertly. 

" And what is thy business?" inquired the Prior. 

" That of other people," said William, without much respect 
to the authoritative manner of the holy father. 

" Then have I a good mind," answered the Prior, " to make 
it mine, for it is my business to order thee where thou shouldst 
be chastised; tell me instantly what is thy errand, or it shall 
be worse for thee. And what paper is that I see stuffed into 
thy vest, and peeping out, as if anxious to get free? Once 
more, what is thy errand?" 

" I go," said Will, " to do the bidding of a lady." 

" Of a lady, forsooth!" exclaimed the Prior; "then I war- 
rant there is mischief in it; tell me what it is." 

"Then I shall not do her bidding," replied the Page, "if 
I do that; for she ^ave me no commands to tell thee." 

" But 1 am spiritual director of this house," rejoined the 
Prior, " and, as such, I think it not well, that ladies should 
employ malapert young pages on errands, that are not fit 
to be made known; tell me, therefore, and instantly, the 



occasion." 



Will of the West immediately told a lie ; and said he had 
a letter to bear from the lady Isabel to a sister of the Convent 
of Charity in Orthes; for Will was one of those young persons, 
upon whose mind the value of truth had not been fully im- 
pressed in early education. He did not appreciate, in its 
moral view, the danger and the turpitude of trifling false- 
hoods; so that, from beginning with what in our days is 
termed a white lie, he had gradually become expert in the 
mean and contemptible practice of falsehood. To tell a lie 
is so easy a thing ; when it once becomes a habit, it is so handy 
on an occasion of expediency, that the young should avoid 
the first approach to a trifling word of untruth, as they would 
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the first attack of a disease that may hereaflter infect the hlood 
and become mortal. 

When the page thus asserted the pretended business of his 
errand, the r*rior immediately rephed, "Then g^ve me the 
letter, for I must call at the Convent of Charity, in my way 
to St. Mary's, I will deliver it." 

Will had told one lie; in order *to support it, he was now 
obliged to tell another. " No," said he, "1 must be the bearer 
myself, that I may carry back the answer." The Prior, whose 
keen eves glanced from out the comer of their half-closed lids 
upon the young page, observed at this moment the light blush 
of confusion mount into the boy's cheek ; he knew Will was 
lying ; and happy is it for the young, when they have still left 
a sufficient feeung of moral propriety to blush for themselves, 
whilst they utter falsehood; for let them but go on with the 
practice, and time, that shaU change to a darker hue the white 
brow of early youth, will also change the yet tender reproach of 
conscience to stubborn callousness and unblushing effirontery. 

The Prior was resolved to find out the truth ; He therefore 
added, " I will bear the answer too, my pretty page, for I am 
to return presently to Orthes." 

Will was completely embarrassed, and had recourse to a new 
shift: "But ere I go," said he, "there is some one in the 
castle, my lady bade me speak with, so I must leave you to 
go alone. ' 

" Not so, Will," continued the Prior, " give me the letter; 
I will deliver it, and thou canst follow after us to the Convent 
of Charity." 

Will refused compliance, and lied, and refused again and 
again, till the Prior insisted upon seeing the superscription of 
the letter, to be assured he had truly stated the place of its 
destination ; and snatching it, as the paper peeped forth from 
under the vest of the young page, he read the words, * To the 
most noble John Count de Montpensier,* etc. 

" A goodly title for a Sister of Charity, my young page," 
said Philip. "Why, thou lying, impudent varlet! I will 
convey this letter: but for thee, thou shalt have present 
punishment; and I will account for it to my Lord de Foix. 
Here, Brother John, convey this page instantly upon thy 
palfrey to the monastery of St. Mary, where he shall have his 
whipping, and his three days' imprisonment forthwith, with 
something added in requital of the present occasion." 

No more words were necessary, for John perfectly well 
understood the meaning of his employer, who he knew was 

q2 
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desirous of having the page removed, that he might examine 
the contents of the letter. What followed may be briefly 
stated : Will was immediately mounted upon the palfrey, and 
conveyed away by John the Chronicler, to the monastery of 
St. Mary. The Prior carefully opened, read, and re-attached 
the seal to the thread which closed the letter, and then giving 
it to a page who was ne^ly come to the castle, he desired 
him to deliver it immediately with all care and precaution to 
the Count de Montpensier. 

The next thing the Prior did was to seek Eustace, and 
inform him of the appointment that had been made by the 
mistress of his affections with the Prince. We shall not here 
detail the art and cunning Philip employed to raise the 
jealousy of Eustace, whose mind was wrought to agony, when 
he learned that his beloved Isabel had actually written to 
appoint De Montpensier to visit her that night in her own 
apartment; before he left the castle. '^No!" said Eustace, 
" you have been deceived; Father, I cannot believe it." 

" Then watch near the window," replied the Prior, " and 
you shall see John de Montpensier enter the very chamber of 
this faithful mistress of your affections." 

Eustace well remembered (although he did not commu- 
nicate this to the Prior) the words he had once heard dropped 
by Isabel to the young Count, whilst he was only known as 
Sir Equitan ; he also recollected, with inexpressible feelings 
of grief and indignation, that Isabel had consented to meet 
himself, by moonlight, under the acacia trees in the garden. 
The thought that she could so cruelly disappoint him, after 
the solemn manner in which he had urged the meeting, and 
then wantonly make an appointment with another, stung him 
to the soul. He resolved, therefore, to watch, as the Prior 
had advised. " For your eyes," said Philip, " cannot deceive 
you; you will have proof of her falsehood." 

** Should they give me that," replied Eustace, " there is no 
more to be done ; I wUl instantly quit this castle, and I hope, 
for ever. I can bear adversity, I could have borne it patiently ; 
but, if Isabel be false, life has nothing left that should make 
me desire it. I will wander wherever chance may direct; 
and the hour that closes these eyes for ever — these eyes that 
now weep at the bare thoughts of her falsehood — will be the 
only one that can give a hope of peace to my mind." 

PhUip rejoiced to hear this determination. The final separa- 
tion of the lovers, and the banishment of Eustace from the 
court of Orthes, was the very point at which he aimed; and, 
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of all the persons concerned in this affair, none perhaps more 
earnestly desired (although from so contrary a motive) that the 
interview with De Montpensier should take place, than the 
Prior himself. He husied his mind in thinking how many 
hours it wanted to the nighty if it would be better for him to 
join Eustace when De Montpensier entered the chamber, or to 
watch for him without. And, finally, the worthy Prior con- 
gratulated himself upon his piety, and blessed the Virgin for 
her favourable acceptance of his vow ; deeming the discovery 
of the letter, and the effect it was likely to produce, as a certain 
sign she was disposed to prosper his wishes. 

The reader need not be told that Philip was wholly devoid 
of any religious principle of action; but early educated in the 
church of Rome, he was not without some share of superstition, 
and he satisfied his own conscience (which was none of the 
tenderest) with the outward observance of certain forms and 
ceremonials, that cost the observer neither the sacrifice of a 
passion nor the forbearance of a vice. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE PLOT. 

With us ther was a doc tour of phisike. 
In all this world ne was ther non him liket 
To speke of phisike, and of surgerie ; 
For he was grounded in a»tronomie ; 
He kept his patient a ful gret del. 
In hours by Ms magicke natural ; 
Wei coulde he fortunen the ascendent 
Of his images for his patient. 

Chaucsr. 

We must now return to the young page, who, be it remem- 
bered, we left mounted upon a palfrey, imder the conduct of 
John the Chronicler, on their way to St. Mary of Orthes. 
Upon reaching the inner court of the monastery. Will of the 
West was duly consigned to the charge of a brother of the 
house, a person who, for his singular character and talents, 
was admitted for the convenience of others, but chiefly for 
that of his superiors, to hold more than one office in the little 
territory over which Prior Philip reigned with undisputed 
sway. 

Brother Bemardin acted as chief-warder and keeper of the 
keys ; he filled also the post of cellarer, for none could so well 
appreciate the true smack of fine old Burgundy, clary, and 
hippocras, whilst tasting and viewing it sparkling and shining 
all transparent in the glass, as he held it up against the light 
and contemplated its hues with one eye open and the other 
closed. For choosing wines Bemardin was the Prior's own 
man. He too made the best market of the wheat and barley 
that grew upon the convent lands ; and to these talents he 
united that of superior excellence in the art of distillery ; so 
that nothing was ever done within the stillhouse of St. Mary's 
but by the especial direction of Bemardin. 

Notwithstanding these eminent qualities, the worthy brother 
chiefly prided himself upon his character of leech (or doctor) 
to the whole fraternity ; a profession which at this period was 
so closely connected with the science of astronomy, that no 
medical practitioner could be supposed to understand the art 
of healing without its aid. Bemardin was therefore an observer, 
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or, as it was often termed, a setter of the stars for the heneiit 
of mankind; and though last, not least, in this catalogue of his 
acquirements, he was a jolly fellow; one who loved a cup of 
wine better than holy water, and who, although he greatly 
valued himself upon the learned craft with which he com- 
pounded his drugs, and readily prescribed them to others, yet 
never was he known to taste so much as one drop of his own 
physic: acting upon that principle of a truly Hberal mind, 
which devotes to others those labours in the benefit of which 
it never selfishly partakes. 

Before Bemardin had become a brother of the monastery of 
St. Mary, he had filled the office of a Romish pardoner, by 
purchasing certain indulgences and absolutions from the Pope 
himself, which Bemardin retailed at some profit as he travelled 
along from town to town, from out a wallet or bag of con- 
secrated leather, very much in the same style as a pedler or 
hawker of modem times offers his tempting stores of caps, 
ribands, and gilded rings, to the pretty wondering country 
maidens of the villages, as he passes along on his itinerant 
speculations. 

Wherever he had been, Bemardin was always welcome ; for 
he could iell the news, sing a good song, pledge in the cup, 
and comfort a poor soul, however oppressed with any sin within 
the catalo^e of human infirmity. And it was said, he could 
now and then comfort sinners in protpectu, by selling an in- 
dulgence, or an absolution, for some frailty they had a longing 
desire to commit, and which they declared the devil having 
once put into their heads, they could never drive it out again 
until ne had gained his own way, when it was to be hoped one 
of Bemardin 's absolutions would set all to rights, by making a 
clear score, and that the next reckoning would in that case 
present a saint-like account, although the calendar had been 
hitherto in some degree tarnished by the works of Satan. By 
these means Bemardin had lived ; and although his occupa- 
tions in this way had much diminished since ne left off the 
regular business of a Romish pardoner, yet he now and then 
obtained a supply as an old customer, and still at times drove 
a pretty trade, though somewhat under the rose. 

The respectable personage we have just described was seated 
in a small chamber of his own apartments, filled with herbs, 
drugs, astrolabes, etc. etc., indicative of the various occupa- 
tions he followed, when the young delinquent was introduced 
to his presence. The appearance of Brother Bemardin offered 
nothing forbidding to the page, as he contemplated a short, 
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round, plump figure, finished by a head and face that rivalled 
in colour the glowing hue of the vintage, of whose produce he 
was so able a judge. A keen gray eye and a. certain air of 
shrewd good-humour seemed to bespeak more the character of 
a jovial keeper of a hostelry than the grave and learned leech. 
Eiemardin was dressed in the habit of the Benedictine rule. 
From his girdle depended a rosary and a large bunch of keys. 
William i3so observed several other bunches hanging upon 
pegs, in their proper order in this apartment, each bearing 
over them in the fair black-letter character the name of the 
chambers to which they gave access. 

John the Chronicler having briefly stated the cause of the 
offence, both on the former and present occasion, and the pur- 
posed punishment for which the youn? page was committed to 
his charge, proceeded to give Bemardin a solemn injunction 
that he would hold WDl of the West in safe ward, so that he 
might be forthcoming at the pleasure of the Prior; and having 
received the assurance from Bemardin that the youth was as 
safe as a bird in a trap, he left the page and the leech together, 
to follow his own labours in which he was engaged, those of 
erasing the writings of the unfortunate Titus Livius, to make a 
clean parchment for the continuation of his own more rare 
chronicles. 

When William and Bemardin were left together, neither of 
them being given to the doubtful, or as some persons consider 
it, the dull, virtue of taciturnity; and each thinking that the 
liberty of the free man, and the confinement of the prisoner, 
might be rendered more sweet by a mutual interchange of 
ideas through the medixmi of the tongue, they fell into con- 
versation; and from their natural inclination to the comfort 
and solace of sociability they speedily grew better acquainted. 

Bemardin, unlike many of the brotherhood, took no delight 
in whippings and floggings for the mere love of the sport, as 
modern gentlemen sometimes do in the tortures and pound- 
ings of their fellow- creatures in the pugilistic battles of the 
present day. He therefore really felt a certain touch of pity 
for the boy, which perhaps was augmented by his own secret 
conviction that the miracle of the Virgin, which had excited 
the unpremeditated laughter of the page, was truly, as WiU 
stated it to be, the consequence of Brother John's expert 
management of the arms of oiur Lady of Orthes. 

Be this as it may, Bemardin felt desirous of doing something 
to alleviate the hard case of the stripling; and judging of the 
feelings of the youth by his own, nothing appeared to him so 
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feruhr capable of affiirding a sensible man consolation as a cup 
of mie clary wine. The leech soon produced this solace of 
human care, and in order to prove that ne would do as he would 
be done hy, and prescribe nothing to another but what he 
deemed efficacious to himself, he poured out a brimming cup 
ere he handed the flagon to the page, bidding him follow the 
example. 

" Come, come," said Bemardin, " drink, my young sprig of 
iniquity; and believe me, though thou art now under sentence 
for a heavy offence against this poor house, of which I am an 
unworthy member, and though thou hast ventured to utter in 
the ear of our holy Prior some counsels that square not with 
the rule of truth, yet whilst thou art in my keeping I would 
rather wash thy lying down thy throat with good wine, than I 
would clear the score with the flagellation of thy back. Come, 
drink, and send care to keep company with penitence ; for I 
warrant me at this moment thou art more concerned for the 
chastisement thy fault is like to bring upon thee, than for the 
fault itself." 

** It is even so, reverend brother; and a common case with 
better penitents," answered William, as he sipped the cup. 
** But prithee tell me — for you seem one of a kindly temper — 
what will these holy men, with their zeal for the church, which 
they think to honour by the stripes of my skin — what will 
these sainted whip-dogs do with me?" 

^'Hold, my son," said Bemardin, afiecting a grave air; 
" speak more reverently of the members of the church. It is 
fitting your oflence should have some wholesome castigation : 
yet never despair. They will but flay thy back till such time 
as a proper conviction or the enormity of thy sin is awakened; 
then a few days' imprisonment, with bread and water, and a 
voluntary whipping, laid on by your own hands, as a mark of 
true penitence, wiU restore you, I trust, a new man to the 
world again, having duly taken the medicine of the righteous 
to purge the soul from the grosser humours of her nature." 

"A volimtary whipping!" exclaimed the Page aghast. "A 
voluntary whipping! after having had my back flayed and 
flapped as husbandmen thrash com in a bam ! No, brother, 
not for all the images of all the virgins in Christendom, and 
their miracles to boot, will I so far do injury to my own per- 
son as to lay one finger upon myself. Prithee tell me, is there 
no way to get clear of these sanctified torments of the devil's 
own invention?" 

Bemardin shook his head. "I fear, my young page," said 
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he, " by this light talk and irreverent bearing you have better 
learnt the art of wanton minstrelsy and ladies' dalliance, than 
you have studied the uses of our holy mysteries. But never 
despair; you are young, and we must not look for the wisdom 
of time when it has scarce brought fifteen summers over a 
stripling's head. The church, it is true, considers not these 
things, and is something severe in her chastisements; yet 
there are men — come, fill out another cup, and I will pledge 
you to our better acquaintance — ^yet as I said — fine clary this! 
three years under my own key; neither smack of wood nor 
fruit, but ripe, rich, and mellow — yet there are men, as I said, 
who have given the midnight hours of their studies to the 
watchful observance of the stars, to know the right time for 
compounding drugs from the vegetable, the animal, and the 
mineral world, for the service of mankind." 

"And pray, brother" observed the Page, "what has that to 
do with the whipping? I would fain learn the means to spare 
my own flesh, which is as tender and as dear to me, as the 
miracles of yon grimmed black old figure of the oaken-tree 
may be usenil to your church?" 

" Hush!" said Bemardin: " we tell no tales over the wine- 
flagon, save those that come out when wine gets the mastery of 
the wit; else did I repeat thy words it were better for thee that 
thou shouldst mock an earthly king, than the image of the 
Queen of Heaven. What has the learning of the leech to do 
with thy flayed back, didst thou ask? Why all, and every 
thing." 

"Then prithee tell me briefly what it can do," inquired 
William; " for the subject, brother, is a feeling one with me." 

" Hark ye, then," continued Bernardin : " do not think that 
when the holy Prior of this house commands a punishment as 
a debt of sin, that he will be satisfied with less than full pay- 
ment. Some three days hence, thou wilt be flayed till every 
lash finds its echo in a groan ; till thy very skin shall spin off 
like flax, and help to form the cord that smites thee for thy 
evil doings." 

"Hold! for heaven's sake, hold!" exclaimed the Page. 
" Prithee, good brother, give me not a double whipping, first 
in the relation, and then m the penalty : for at every word you 
utter methinks I feel the twinges and smarts that are to come. 
Tell me I must be whipped; but spare me the detail of the 
manner of it." 

" True," answered Bemardin ; " right, quite right ; philoso- 
phical, as we of the learned crafts term it. Christian-like too, 
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for sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. Know then, my 
son, that for the pity I feel for your youth, and the love I bear 
your pleasant and somewhat bold humour, which squares with 
my own, I will bestow upon you a precious gift of a powerful 
narcotic, compounded by my own hands, and such a drug as 
the great leech, Master William de Harsley, would run mad 
for very envy did he know of the superior skill that could 
compoimd it. The King of France, when his majesty fell 
sick, might have found men able to relieve him, without 
sending to Toulouse for that Master William, whose craft 
chiefly lies in the cunning of the miser. There are leeches 
who, but for their holy orders setting a barrier between them 
and the court, would prove that Master de Harsley was fitter 
for the king's nurse, as an ancient dame, than for dealing in 
the curious craft of medicine. 'i 

" Yet the king, brother," observed the Page, " got well mider 
Master de Harsley's care, when all the other leeches had 
failed of his cure." 

"Mere chance, blind work," replied Bemardin; "but no 
more directed in the cure by any rule of art, than the mariner 
can tell why the needle turns to the north, although he goes 
by the compass." 

" Still it guides him in safety," said the Page ; " and so as a 
thing is re^ly useful, it matters not much why it is so. '^ut 
prithee, brother, go on with what relates to me," continued 
the Page, anxious to recall the leech from the excursions his 
mind was making from the subject, in consequence of some 
little feeling of envy towards the great master in the healing 
art of his day. 

" Why, then," replied Bemardin, " when you have received 
this chastisement, I would counsel you first to wash your back 
with salt and vinegar, to prevent any stagnation of the blood 
from bringing on a gangrene. A gangrene is, my son " 

" Tell me not what it is," exclaimed the Page, hastily; "and 
to talk to me of washing my own flayed back with salt and 
vinegar, as coolly as you would of washing your own hands 
after the dinner of a festival, is something more than my 
patience can brook." 

" I know the anguish of a whipping," replied Bemardin, 
with a significant sympathizing inclination of the head ; " and 
it is to save you from it, that I now bestow upon you the 
fruits of my experience, my labours, and my learning, in the 
curious craft of healing," 

And so saying, the worthy brother unlocked with much 
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care a little inlaid box of divers metals, whose lid was deco- 
rated with a sin^ar combination of Christian and heathenish 
emblems. Apollo, as the patron of physic, appeared dressed 
in the habit of a Christian knight, bearing the cross in one 
hand and the lyre in the other. Whilst the serpent of Escu- 
lapius, harmless as a dove, was seen pla3dng about the feet of 
St. Luke, who held in his hands an ancient pestle and mortar, 
decorated with some of those Arabian characters (for the 
Arabians were once the greatest physicians) which have been 
handed down from age to age, and may st^l be seen blazing 
in bright gold upon the blue and green globular bottles of a 
modern doctor's shop. 

Bemardin took firom out this little box a small phial, and 
with an ah: of gravity and ceremony little according with the 
natural jovial expression of hi^ countenance, to shew the im- 
portance of the gift and the value he set upon it, continued 
tor some time holding the phial in his hand, whilst he des- 
canted upon the virtues of the drug and his own merits in 
compounding it, at full length, and concluded with saying — 
" Take this, my son, the narcotic is pleasantly mixed with 
clary, so that it tastes but of that liquor, and as soon as your 
chastisement is over, drink it off, and you shall presently fall 
into so profound and sweet a sleep, that when you awake, 
natffre being refreshed and invigorated by repose, you shall 
feel but little of what you have imdergone ; take it, and give 
me and the blessed St. Luke thanks for this precious medi- 
cine." 

Will of the West took the phial more out of respect to the 
good will of Brother Bemardin, than from much faith in the 
efficacy of the drug, and putting it carelessly into his pouch 
within his vest, he continued to converse with the learned 
monk and doctor. Time passed on, the flagon shewed its 
clear metal at the bottom of the interior, whilst the contents 
had principally found their way down the throat of the good- 
humoured brother, for William had drunk but one cup ; and 
the monk growing merry, as the wine cheered without intoxi- 
cating his spirits, he proposed a song, and after looking to see 
that the door was close snut, seconded the proposal by singing 
one himself: whilst the page, who was neither deficient in 
cunning nor observation, narrowly eyed and surveyed the 
apartment, hoping to find an opportunity to take advantage 
of the careless gaiety of his companion (as he did not seem 
likely to be a severe gaoler), who might be off his guard, and 
so suffer his charge to escape to Orthes, where William resolved 
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to throw himself upon the mercy of the Comit de Foix, and 
beg his interference to compound for the premeditated chas- 
tisement. 

William, therefore, suffered his companion to sing on to hit 
heart's content ! and, not to be wanting in courtesy, he now 
and then joined in with his own shrill pipe in a roaring chorus, 
that might have gladdened the ears of a fox-hunter, after a 
six hours' chase ; for Bemardin, who sometimes attended the 
Prior to his huntiug-seat, and loved a slice of the buck he had 
helped to the death, chose a song of that description for the 
present carousal. 

Whilst Bemardin was thus exercising his vocal powers, 
more to his own satisfaction than that of Will of the West, the 
young page had been engaged in attentively observing a por^ 
tion of the tapestry with which the chamber was hung. He 
remarked that every now and then it moved with a light 
motion, as if fanned by a current of air, and he judged from 
this circumstance that, in all probability, there was some door- 
way or place of egress beneath. Pernaps this door, if such 
there should be, led to some other part of the house, a thing 
common with the buildings of the period. William took no 
notice of the circumstance, and ceased to watch the slight 
undulating motion of the tapestry, lest he should attract the 
observation of his companion, who might then feel disposed 
to secure an entry, which he now in all probability thought 
not of, and had forgotten to bolt and bar. 

The young page, however, resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity the bromer's absence might afford, to pursue his inquiry, 
having previously determined to venture if possible a hazardous 
escape, rather than abide the threatened chastisement. The 
time at length arrived for executing his purpose, and feigning 
weariness, he told Bemardin that he would endeavoiur to sleep 
whilst the fraternity assembled at the evening's refection. 

Bemardin quitted the yoimg page, and locking the door of 
the apartment, went to partake of a frugal meal with the 
brothers, for which act of public penance, he generally found 
the means to indemnify himself by a more cheerly indulgence 
in the privacy of his own apartment; and as the bottles and 
potions of the learned leech were held sacred by all the house, 
as things not to be touched by any unskilful hand, there were 
some persons wicked enough to insinuate that many a labelled 
and ticketed decoction, was no other than some choice old 
cordial of high-spiced wines, that the medical monk thus 
fenced with the denominative armour of physic, in order to 
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guard and preserve the same for the solace of his own stomachi 
which was somewhat of the nicest. 

When the somids of Bemardin's receding steps had com- 
pletely died away, the young page lost no time in pursuing 
his purpose; and, lifting the tapestry, he perceived, as he 
conjectured, that it concealed a small doorway beneath. 
This was unlocked, and led through a long narrow passage to 
a second doorway, which opened into a spacious chamber, also 
hung with arras; the page without ceremony immediately 
raised the tapestry that hung over a small arched recess, 
through which the door communicated with this chamber. 
William now thought the moment of his emancipation was 
arrived, for no person was within the apartment, and another 
entry stood immediately opposite. This he believed, from his 
bwn knowledge of some parts of the house, and by looking 
from the windows, led to the cloisters surrounding the church; 
could he but pass these unobserved during the hours of refec- 
tion, he thought it would be an easy matter to scale the walls 
of the Prior's garden, as William was expert in the arts of 
bird's nesting and clambering, like most pa^es of his years ; 
and he feared not to swim the moat, should he find the little 
drawbridge up, which was the thing most to be apprehended, 
as he should not dare pass the warder at the gates of the 
monastery itself. 

Whilst, with the elasticity and buoyant play of youthful 
spirits, he thus in a moment formed his plan, he advanced 
towards the door that he believed communicated with the 
cloisters; he laid his hand upon the latch, and was about to 
raise it, when his attention was suddenly arrested by the 
approach of footsteps from without. Not a moment was to be 
lost, and William made a precipitate retreat, with the intent 
to return through the narrow passage to the chamber that 
was destined for his present confinement; but ere he could 
reach the archway, a sudden gust of wind closed that door ; 
and just as William had slipped his slight active figure under 
the tapestry of the recess, he heard the persons, whose foot- 
steps had alarmed him, enter at the very place throuffh which 
he had determined upon escaping. Half dead with appre- 
hension, and almost afraid to draw breath, lest he should be 
discovered, the page could now do nothing but remain behind 
the tapestiy till these persons should have quitted the apart- 
ment, not daring to retreat through the passage, a move- 
ment which must certainly be heard, and attract the notice 
of the intruders, whoever they might be. Who they might 
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be, however, was not long a matter of doubt, as he presently 
recognised the voices of the Prior and Sir Evan de Foix ; the 
former spoke with an unusual degree of earnestness, and the 
latter seemed roused to an extraordinary energy by his own 
impetuous feelings. 

" I tell you," said Sir Evan de Foix, addressing the Prior, 
** that I have but now left her, and that there was a determined 
scorn, a calmness in her hatred towards me, that defied all my 
efforts ; I could neither soothe, flatter, nor intimidate her. She 
stood erect, with a composed and unchanged mien, whilst I 
was torn with the fierce war of contending passions. I cannot 
endure this!" 

"Then why not state this scornful bearing of the Lady 
Jane to the Count your father?" replied the Prior. " De Foix 
has the power to bestow her upon whom he lists. Tell him 
the tale." 

" I sought the Count," said Sir Evan, " when, to my astonish- 
ment, he heard my st«ry with as much indifference as he 
would a tale of a country clown who had been jilted of his 
mistress at a holiday fair. And when I urged his own ap- 
proval of my suit, he said there must be time; he had state 
reasons of a recent date, which might make it expedient that 
Jane of Boulogne should not yet be given in marriage, even 
to his own son; and no other answer would he give me." 

"Well, then," replied the Prior, " you feel that the case is 
desperate, and therefore you seek me? " 

" I do," answered Sir Evan; "if you fail me now, all is lost, 
I have no hope left." 

" But I will not fail you," said Philip ; '" for your possessing 
the power over Jane of Boulogne and her lands, is as much 
my interest as it is yours ; we both gain by it ; and your hopes 
of the succession will hereafter rest more upon your own means, 
your power, and your possessions, than even upon the Count s 
will ; for he cannot legitimate yoiur birth, though he may name 
you as his heritor." 

"Tell me, then, what is to be done?" exclaimed Sir Evan 
de Foix; " for I am like one who has played with the serpent 
till it stings him. Ambition, the desire of power and wealth, 
first made me a suitor to the lovely Jane; but now, these are 
feeble objects when compared to the fierce flame that wars 
within my breast. She is like the sun, that no man dare con- 
template with impunity, whose lustre can destroy the sight it 
dazzles." 

The Prior smiled sarcastically upon hearing these high-flown 
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expressions of Sir Evan's devotion to the Lady Jane, and only 
remarked, ''The cause of your desire to gain her is your own; 
my assistance will secure it. The Count is a cold advocate, a 
slow, uncertain instrument. Some motive of intricate policy 
now makes him thus waver between the desire to serve a future, 
or a nearer and more certain purpose; his intents hang nicely 
on the balance, so that a straw may turn the scale to give his 
will its bias; were Jane of Boulogne once yours, he would be 
satisfied, and this latent scheme, whatever may be its purpose, 
would cease with the possibihty of its execution. Tell me, 
dare you be firm — dare you do one bold act to make this 
woman yours?" 

"Put me to the test!'* exclaimed Sir Evan de Foix; " I will 
venture all to gaih her; my life, my fortunes, the favour of the 
Count, the hopes of the succession, shall all be staked upon 
one cast : for I am now like a desperate gamester, whose means 
are all spent save one. To look forward is misery, to look 
back is vain : there is but one course left, to throw into the 
eame the last and only stake ; to gain all by madness, or to 
lose all with reason." 

" Then all is gained," said the Prior with a voice that indi- 
cated a firm conviction of the certain success of his own plans. 
" Yet your trial may be severe ; for you must crush those soft 
and tender workings of pity that the sight of woman's beauty 
is apt to inspire, when it hangs like the trembling and delicate 
flower upon the tree, watered with the tears of the morning. 
You must win her by force." 

Sir Evan started at the hearing of these words ; for although 
the violence of his passions, assisted by the arts of the Prior, 
had made him commit many acts contrary to moral rectitude, 
yet still he was a knight educated in the generous principles 
of chivalry, which held all attempts against the unprotected 
state of womanhood as equally recreant and base, as the very 
death of honour. " No I" he exclaimed, " that I cannot do; 
force employed against a woman would turn my sword from the 
weapon of nonourable use to the base dagger of the craven 
assassin. I cannot win her by force." 

" Then lose her," said the Prior calmly; " and this Sir 
Equitan, this Coimt, or madman, who ventured his head within 
the lion's mouth, that he might shew he feared not to come 
into his den, may perhaps be less nice in gaining the damsel." 

"Speak not thus!" exclaimed Sir Evan, whose feelings of 
jealousy had been so artfully called up by the cold sarcasm 
of the Prior; "Speak not thus, but tell me what you would 
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have me do; yet spare my honour m the execution of your 
purpose." 

" Your honour," said the Prior, " is something nice of 
stomach ; it can digest things that come within the compass of 
your palate, though other men, somewhat nice dso, might 
rdect them; hut the things you like not are dishonourable. 
Where was your honour when it conspired to banish Eustace?" 

Even Sir Evan de Foix felt for a moment confounded and 
embarrassed at the reproaches of the partner of his guilt, the 
very instigator of his crimes : so little comfort or reliance exists 
between the confidence and connexion of the wicked : but 
pride (that insatiable bait with which the Evil one draws in 
his numberless victims) ever hangs ready to catch the soul 
which is borne along the current of temptation. Sir Evan's 
pride would not allow him to avow even to the Prior that he 
nad acted contrary to tlie laws of chivalrous honour: by the 
refusal to confess a fault, he cut himself off from the means of 
retreating from the paths of vice, and rather than dare to be 
humble, ne dared to be guilty; there was but one way left, to 
hear the Prior's proposal: Philip, therefore, continued in these 
words : 

" Men have erected a certain standard of their own, which 
they call honour; this is designed, and wisely, as a rallying 
point for those who, unless drawn by such a banner to one 
certain direction, would (for very want of wit to know their 
course) wander through the mazes of continual error: yet 
there are cases when, sanctioned by circumstances, those of 
more enlarged views may leave this guide, to seek another but 
not less certain path to the attainment of a worthy end. It 
is this deviation I would alone propose to you. I would have 
you make Jane of Boulogne your wife — ^is that dishonour? I 
would have you cherish her, when such, with all the ardour of 
your youthnil passion — can honour carp at that? I would 
have you share with her the succession of the Count your 
father — is this dishonour? Truly there is no dishonour! — 
Where then lies the crime? Why thus: that my lady is young, 
wayward, and capricious; ignorant of her own advantage, and 
now rejects what at a maturer age she would vainlylament 
having lost by the follies of her pampered vanity. The sick 
like the cure, although they love not the drug that works it. 
A child knows not that the cup which is offered with a bitter 
fl&voiur to its lips contains the medicine of life. By force it 
drinks; a force that makes it live. Women are children in 
sense ; and, as children, a wise man schools them to their own 
II. R 
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advantage. I would have you wed the Lady Jane ; and here- 
after she will thank her lord and hushand. The cherished 
wife is not dishonoured." 

" Ay, hut," exclaimed Sir Evan de Foix, who had deeply 
attended to the sophistry of the Prior's arguments, " may she 
not hereafter curse the means that made her such ? May not 
the powers of darkness, whose aid we have invoked, desert ua, 
even in the very execution of our purpose? Tell me. Prior," 
(and Sir Evan spoke these words in a tone of apprehension 
and solemnity), " tell me, are they propitious?" 

The Prior, throughout his connexion with the misguided 
Sir Evan de Foix, had worked upon his mind, hy inspiring him 
with the helief that his cloistered studies had enahled him 
to hold communion with those familiars, whose preternatural 
interference was devoutly helieved during the Middle Ages. 
Philip, therefore, suffered no occasion to pass unnoticed that 
might still farther impress the mind of Sir Evan with this 
conviction ; as it gave him a power and an importance before 
which his disciple trembled. 

''Question me not!" rejoined the Prior, with an assumed 
mystery in his manner. " Name not the means ; but rest satis- 
fied that, although I act not without the assurance of more 
than earthly aid, yet the secrets of the impalpable spirits of 
the air must not be uttered, save to those they visit with their 
intelligences. I dare not speak more ; these very walls would 
prate, to call me to a dread account of such an act of daring. 
Would we make the great Orthon* and his familiars propi- 
tious to us, we must obey in silence : hear, but not question ; 
act, but never comment." 

Sir Evan fixed an attentive gaze upon the severe counte- 
nance of the Prior, as he uttered these words. All the impe- 
tuosity of his feelings seemed, for a while, bound up within 
the solemn apprehension of a superstitious credulity; he sub- 
scribed in silence to the dark purpose of the Prior, as he would 
have done to the mysterious mandate of an oracle; and only 
demanded of Philip, what he would have him do. 

" Listen, then," continued the Prior. " The Lady Jane of 
Boulogne and Isabel de Grei'Uy, to-morrow, in the dusk of 
twilight, come hither, to perform a certain penance with divers 
prayers, before the image of the Virgin in our church, ere 
they set forward on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Ann. I 

• A remarkable story of Orthon the familiar is told by Froissart ; and 
affords a striking illustration of the superstitious manner's and credence of 
the times. 
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will make all necessary arrangements; and, after the hour of 
compline, they shall set out on their way, attended only hy a 
few simple domestics. You shall then have the keys of the 
church, and of my private gardens. So soon as they are 
depfiirted, you may take those keys from the warder's chamber : 
quit this house by the way I have pointed out; the drawbridge 
shall be left lowered for your passage ; and without, you shall 
find horses swift of foot, ready for you, and two chosen adhe- 
rents, whom I will fhmish to attend you : they shall join you 
at the signal of a blast upon your horn. Then, quickly mount, 
and, wrapped in the habit of a Benedictine brother, you may 
join the maidens, as if sent by us, to guide them through the 
wood by a safe path; the ways being often interrupted by the 
people of the Lord of Armagnac. Thus will you reach St. 
Ann's. The Abbess is completely in my power; 1 have already 
tutored her. Isabel will be confine^ under pretext of sub- 
jecting her high spirit to the will of the Count bv prayer and 
penance ; whilst a priest is commissioned to join your hand 
with that of Jane of Boulogne, if she consents or not : and, 
when once within your power, it is not likely she would refuse 
the title of a wife, to bear that of a dishonoured maiden. I 
am thus cautious in directing you ; as I must not appear to 
act in this. Your excuse to the Count for the rash attempt 
will be a true one, that of youthful passion tempting you to 
commit the deed. When once Jane is your wife, the Count 
will pardon all, and gladly receive her as his daughter. If 
you refuse compliance, Jane is lost for ever : as I fear the 
Count has some design to form, by her means, a foreign alliance 
profitable to his state, by giving her in marriage to the son of 
the English Duke of Lancaster." 

'* Enough," said Sir Evan de Foix, "enough; I will do all 
you direct. The Count never hinted this to me ; but I feared 
something like it. He has tampered with my feelings ; for it 
was he who first bid me woo the Lady Jane : he must now 
bear the consequence of his own injunctions. Jane once 
mine, and her lands regained, thou art the Bishop of Com- 
minges. I will not be ungrateful." 

" I am ever yours," answered the Prior; " but lose no time 
— return to Orthes — we must not now be seen together. I 
will contrive to speak with you again to-morrow; but come 
not hither tiU the hour of compline — sooner might excite sus- 
picion. The private door will give you access to this remote, 
chamber : there wait. Farewell ! be secret, cautious, and de- 

r2 
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termined : guard against the heat of passion : let it not betray 
you in the time of execution; and all shall be well. 

The Prior and Sir Evan de Foix soon after retreated from 
the chamber. Will of the West, whose ears had caught up 
every word that issued from their lips, paused a few moments 
after they were gone, and at length ventured to thrust his 
head from behind the tapestry. The coast was clear; and, 
rendered bold by security, Wiu once more ventured out from 
his hiding-place, and narrowly examined both the chamber 
and its precmcts. He then returned back through the narrow 
passage to the apartment of the learned leech, his present 
keeper, and was lucky enough to get there before the worthy 
Bemardin returned from the refectory. 

Will lost no time, and next examined the keys that hung in 
various bunches round the room ; and having ascertained, by 
the lettered inscriptions attached, the keys both of the church 
and of the private garden, he stretched himself out upon a 
wooden bench, so that he might appear as if he had been re- 
posing when Bemardin entered. 

The young Page now seriously commenced an examination 
of a plan that occurred to his mind, namely, whether or not 
he might not himself make use of those uore-named swift 
horses that were to be in readiness, instead of Sir Evan de 
Foix, for the purpose of saving his own back a good whipping 
(which was something disgraceful to an embryo knight, how- 
ever young) and the Lady Jane from a husband she was not 
very likely to relish. " For certes," thought our Page (aa he 
glanced his eye towards an old mirror, that hung opposite the 
bench, and reflected the fair and pert visage of master Wil- 
liam), " I do not see but that I may be as proper a man to 
carry off damsels as Sir Evan de Foix; and to rescue them in 
distress, is an act that constitutes the very cream of chivalry." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE ASSIGNATION. 

And banished I am, if but from thee. 

Go, speak not to me ; even now be gone — 

Oh, go not yet I— Even thus two friends condemned 

Embrace, and kiss, and take ten thousand leaves, 

Loather a hundred times to part than die. 

Yet now farewell ; and farewell life with thee. 

Shakspbakb. 

The evening of that dayj whose husy events we have recorded 
in the last two chapters, closed in with all the heauty of a 
summer's glowing sunset, in that delightful country where are 
situated the provinces of Foix and Beam. Already had the 
birds sought the shelter of their airy nests in the thick sur- 
rounding woods, whose ample foliage was now seen but in one 
huge mass of dusky brown. The husbandman had retired 
to his home, whilst the light that j^limmered through the case- 
ment of his little dwelling spreaa far its cheering ray. The 
fields were deserted, save by the watch-dog and the K>ld ; the 
streets of town and village were empty and silent ; and the 
warder paced his round upon the turrets of each feudal castle. 
The sky was yet tinged with a faint glow of crimson in the 
west, when the moon, that glorious regent of the night, slowly 
rose in tranquil majesty, and sailing tnrough a flood of white 
and circling clouds, that seemed like a veil upon the brow of 
beauty, she, at length, burst from their shadow, and appeared 
at once in the full eflulgence of her light, pursuing her course, 
and rising into the vault of heaven ; whilst myriads of silver 
stars congregated around her, as if in homage to their queen ; 
and the whole face of the earth and the bosom of the waters 
were suddenly lighted up by the reflection of her splendour. 

The hour now approached when the Count de Montpensier 
was to fulfil the appointed meeting; with Isabel, in order to 
bid a last adieu to tne high-minded but unfortunate Jane of 
Boulogne. The young prince, who perfectly well understood 
the fuO meaning of Isabel's letter (as she had always been the 
confidant of the lovers), prepared, with an anxious and palpi- 
tating heart, to take this sad farewelL Agos de Giiisfort was 
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to attend him ; for although that esquire could not comprehend 
the force of real love, yet was he fully sensible of the virtue 
of fidelity. 

The Count threw his mantle about his shoulders, and Agos, 
who placed little faith either in the honour of some of the 
chief inhabitants of the castle, or in the prudence of his master, 
examined his own dagger ere he fastened it upon his side, and 
prepared to bear John de Montpensier company as far as the 
western tower, resolving to watch as a guard without till he 
should return from the interview, which Agos knew, although 
made in the name of Isabel de Greilly, was to take place with 
Jane of Boulogne. 

Whilst the Count and his Esquire were thus waiting till 
the castle bell should strike the appointed hour to sally forth, 
another, and yet more unfortunate being, was also awaiting 
the same si^al, with even a more intense anxiety of expecta- 
tion, though from so opposite a cause. This unhappy being 
was Eustace, whose late conversation with the artnil Prior 
must be remembered by the reader. This night was for ever 
to decide the fate of Eustace. Isabel had Ion? cherished his 
hopes, had long played with his feelings ; yet, m the midst of 
all his sufferings, his love had hitherto triumphed over the 
inward workings of jealousy, and the secret whispers of malign 
nity. He had still believed her, though wayward and capri- 
cious, true of heart. This night was to be the test : for should 
she now disappoint him, and actually admit the prince (whom 
she had hitherto declared she esteemed but as a valiant knight), 
Eustace could no longer doubt her perfidy. Yet ever amiable, 
even in the moments of the bitterest feeling, he meditated no 
revenge ; he resolved but to break the spell that bound him to 
a light-hearted woman, and to leave her, whatever might be 
his own sufferings, for ever. 

Even in the midst of these distresses, the injunctions of the 
mysterious Franciscan had not escaped his mind; although 
he now felt the desire he had entertained to know the secret 
of his birth, but as a sickly hope. For the love of Isabel, 
Eustace had hitherto cherished the wish that he might one 
day prove himself of noble parentage. What would now avail 
the discovery, when he was about to lose her for ever? What 
would be then to him those honours, that might add to happi- 
ness, but could not constitute it? Still, when he should leave 
Orthes, he purposed to obey the Franciscan, and to seek the 
unknown person, who was to reveal to him the story of his 
birth at the fortress of Lourde. 
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This was, indeed, a night of fearful decision. Eustace felt 
its import with all that terrible anxiety and emotion which 
ever accompanies the suspense of a dreadful expectation, of 
whose certain occurrence we are almost assured, whilst still 
we cherish the lingering hope that it may not be ; for Eustace 
possessed, to a very high degree, that acute feeling which 
generally accompanies superior intellect, and whose nature is 
wholly mcomprehensible to the common mass of mankind. 
In anxious expectation, wishing the castle bell might strike 
the hour, yet dreading to hear it sound, Eustace lingered under 
the shade of the pendant acacia, from which situation he com- 
manded a full view of the western tower and turrets of the 
castle. 

Near the spot, wrapped in the mantle of his order, skulked 
the cunning Prior, who thus, as it were, lay in ambush ; ready, 
if necessary, to break upon the sorrows of the imhappy Eustace, 
and to work his mind to jealousy and desperation should he 
evince any symptoms of an altered purpose. Philip watched 
like the evil spirit in the garden of our first parents, for the 
sole purpose of working destruction. His intents, dark as his 
character, sought the shade of night, and carefully avoiding 
wherever a ray of moonlight illumined with its clear and sober 
beams the walks and plantations of the garden, he cowered 
within a rocky recess overhung with trees, that was impervious 
to the noontide sun, and now shrouded in total darkness. 

At length the bell told the midnight hour. Eustace started 
at its sound, and advanced some paces nearer in the direction 
towards the tower. The Prior wrapped his mantle still closer 
round him, and stepped forward to the very extremity of his 
den, like the wolf that prepares to sally on his prey. Two 
figures were now seen gliding cautiously forward, silent and 
watchful in their course ; at length they came before the little 
portal of the tower that opened on the garden, and there 
stopped, but without word or sign. A light glimmered in the 
window above, and the lattice was softly unclosed, when the 
delicate figure of the lovely Isabel de Greilly was distinctly 
visible as she looked through the casement, and then exclaimed, 
"My Lord de Montpensier, heaven be praised, you are come 
in safehr! I will admit you instantly:" and closing the lattice, 
she withdrew. The light disappeared, and in a few moments 
the little portal beneata was cautiously opened. One of the 
persons immediately entered, and the door was closed, whilst 
the other remained without, and slowly paced up and down 
before the entrance. 
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Eustace, who witnessed what had passed, with a mind 
wrought almost to distraction, resolved to he yet farther satis- 
fied that the ohject of this meeting was really Isabel: he 
rushed forward, and scarcely knowing what he did, was about 
to demand instant admission at the portal, when Agos de 
Guisfort suddenly unsheathed his dagger, and placed himself 
in the pathway tnat led to the door. 

"Stand!" he exclaimed, "stand, whoever you are! forbear 
to advance another step, or you die upon the spot!" 

The dagger glittered in the moonlight that played upon its 
blade, ana the powerful strength of Agos had seized upon 
Eustace with one hand, as he held the brandished instrument 
of death within the other. Eustace immediately recognised 
the bold squire, and only answered, " I fear not death ; I am 
unarmed, and cannot cope with you; but for mercy's sake let 
me pass to yonder portal." 

"You pass not thither," replied Agos, " whilst I hold this 
steel ; I know you, you are Sir Eustace, the new made knight, 
and a brave one too. Do not therefore provoke me, for I 
would not harm, with my own will, a hair of your head; yet, 
brave as you are, an unarmed knight is no match for a well 
guarded squire. Do not, therefore, madly attempt an act that 
must cost you life; for my duty to the master whom I serve, 
can suffer no man to pass within yon portal, but on the peril 
and forfeit of his life. Forbear, therefore, young sir, and pledge 
me your honour as a knight, that you will not attempt it, and 
I will let you go free with all courtesy." 

Eustace was unarmed, and incapable of contending with 
the Herculean strength of Agos de Guisfort, whose dagger at 
his throat, and powerful grasp to boot, gave him no choice. 
Resistance would have been as mad as it was useless; he there- 
fore gave the promise required, and Agos immediately loosed 
his hold. 

"You are something disordered," said Agos to the youth; 
" you tremble ; it was not thus you matched the proud Bastard 
at the tournament." 

" I tremble not from fear, "replied Eustace; "but there are 
circumstances which can craven a spirit that never shook 
before the sword. You are a faithful adherent of the Count 
de Montpensier; when will he return from yonder tower?" 

" At his own pleasure," answered Agos; " and I never yet 
knew, that it was a part of fidelity to communicate the inten- 
tions of a master, or a friend, for mine is both to me." 

" I do not ask them," said Eustace: "I demanded but the 
time he would quit the tower." 
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" And that," replied Agos, ** may depend on circum- 
stances." 

*' Is the Count's business, then," inquired Eustace, " so im- 
portant with the Lady Isabel de Gre'illy, who but now admitted 
him, that it may occasion any extraordinary delay?" 

Agos rejoiced to hear these words, as he feared from the 
manner in which Eustace had attempted to enter the tower, 
that he really knew the assignation was intended for Jane of 
Boulogne; a thing that, if known, might cost De Montpensier 
his life : he resolved therefore to confirm Eustace in his sub- 

Sicions of Isabel ; for it must be remembered that the recent 
ispleasure of the Count de Foix, and his banishment of Eus- 
tace, had been kept secret by the Count's own order (except 
from the Prior, Sir Evan, and Sir Espaign du Lyon); no 
wonder, therefore, Agos de Guisfort feared to trust Eustace, 
who was still generally considered as De Foix's chief favourite. 
He therefore replied to the youth, in something like a confi- 
dential tone, '* Why, truly, when damsels, such as the Lady 
Isabel, admit fair young knights into their apartments at mia- 
night, it is somewhat difficult to say how long they may be 
detained there; for tender adieus are none of the briefest 
conference, especially when made by the desire of a lady." 

" Is this meeting, then," said Eustace, greatly shocked at 
the light manner in which Agos, with his blunt speech, had 
alluded to it, " is it actually made by the desire of the Lady 
Isabel?" 

"Why, by whom else, think you," replied Agos, " shoijld it 
be made? Do ladies write letters, look out of casements, and 
unbar doors for the pleasure of their waiting damsels? or 
would the young Count, my master, venture the hazard of a 
midnight rencontre for any fair face, save such a one as belongs 
to that blithe, merry, and buxom damsel, the Lady Isabd? 
No, no, I am not a watch to guard the pass for the loves of 
any less than a valiant prince and a noble lady." 

*' Do they love, then?" exclaimed Eustace, in a voice of such 
emotion, that even Agos was struck by its peculiar expression; 
but imputing it to a cause of interest only as far as it related 
to the discovery of an important secret, he went on, with a 
view still farther to deceive Eustace, in the confirmation of his 
suspicions. " Do they love? ay, truly do they I as never knight 
and damsel loved berore ; and but for this ill-blood which exists 
between the old Duke de Berry and my Lord de Foix, about 
that foolish aifair of Toulouse, the young Count had long ere 
this asked the Lady Isabel in marriage; but as it is, I suppose 
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they must play the lover's old game, deceive all around, Count, 
foe, and fnend, part for the present, but only to make a future 
meeting more siure, when, as husband and wife, parting beine, 
perhaps, the thing most desired, like many other desirable 
things, will not be to be had at all." 

" Deceive Count, foe, and friend ! ' ' thought Eustace. " Isabel 
has indeed deceived a friend, but one who would have given 
life itself to serve her." So completely was he overwhelmed 
by the agony of contending feelings, which this communica- 
tion had called up, that he could no longer reply to Ag^os 
without betraying his emotions. And now assured that Isabel 
was indeed false, and that he had no more to learn in con- 
firmation of the dreadful truth, he uttered a few inarticulate 
words, and abruptly quitting Agos, rushed from the spot. 
As Eustace was hastening on without thought or purpose, and 
only anxious to fly from a place that offered nothing but 
misery to his mind, he encoimtered the Prior. Philip crossed 
his path, and arrested his steps. Eustace, without heeding 
the interruption, and scarcely knowing what he did, in his 
frenzy struck the Prior, and nearly pushed him to the ground 
as he endeavoured to pass, when tne Benedictine, starting up, 
exclaimed in a voice of anger and authority, " Stop madman, 
stop! wherefore this to me? am I the cause that your eyes 
have told you a truth they loved not to look upon?" 

"You are, you are," said Eustace, "I would have rather 
died in ignorance, than lived to prove her false ; unhand me, 
let me go, speak not to me, I am not myself, leave me to my 
purpose." 

"To what purpose?" asked Philip; "you have none: you 
wander like a creature escaped from the hand that rules a 
frenzied soul. I will not leave you to destruction." 

"Then save me from it!" exclaimed Eustace: "tell me the 
letter was an idle tale — that I am not deceived — that these 
eyes have not helped to betray me to my ruin — that yonder 
creature was not Isabel who received the Count, but some 
fiend, though cased in an angel's form, to drive me to despair!" 

"Alas!" answered Philip, "this is mere frenzy; I would 
counsel you with sober truth." 

"Not now," said Eustace; "not now: leave me, I beseech 
you — ^leave me." 

"What!" replied Philip, "leave you, that you may return 
again to watch the opening of yon portal, when you shall see 
the weeping Isabel take her fond farewell of the happy Count!** 

"Talk not thus," exclaimed Eustace wildly, "talk not thus, 
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or you will make me mad. I cannot answer for the conse- 
quence." 

"Why, this is madness indeed!" said the Prior; '*you are 
unarmed, and yet you place your hand upon your girme, as if 
to draw a weapon; and on whom would you draw it? If you 
need a dagger, I have one; and he who has rohbed you of 
your mistress, and taught her to deceive you, may be a fitter 
person to try its point upon than the fnend who watched the 
blindness of your passion, only to give it sight, and to save 
you from the total darkness of error, when the remedy would 
come too late." 

Eustace shuddered, as the Prior hinted to him a purpose so 
foul and base, when he spoke of De Montpensier. ^* What!" 
he at length exclaimed, after an effort to subdue his feelings, 
''would you, Philip, in these moments of agony and frenzy, 
work upon my mind, to make me commit a deed of murder, 
like the midnight assassin who stabs in the dark ! I had scarce 
a meaning when 1 placed my hand upon my girdle; yet if 
any foul uiought unconsciously prompted the action, it could 
but aim against m3rself." 

" I understand you," answered the Prior; ''and would such 
an act then be no murder?" 

"Ay, truly would it," said Eustace, "be murder most 
impious; for who shall dare rush uncalled before his Maker? 
Sin that forbids repentance is of the darkest dye; the self- 
devoted victim can scarcely hope for mercy ; for he cuts off the 
only condition upon which it is attained. 

"Heaven be praised, my son," replied Philip, "that once 
more you speak the words of reason! No, there are other 
persons who better merit death; and who, did they receive it 
from your weapon, would lose but their life in justice; yonder 
Count, who has betrayed you, deserves to fall by your hand." 

"But not when it wields a dagger in the dark to slay him," 
said Eustace. "Leave me, tempter, and work not upon my 
mind in these terrible moments to do a deed that fiends only 
could rejoice at. I have lost all that 1 can lose by the perfidy 
of man ; my faith in heaven, and the honour of my mind, are 
my own — ^they are all that I have left, and I will not part 
with them to satisfy even the inexorable feelings of jealousy 
and revenge." 

"You will then," said the Prior sarcastically, "shew a true 
christian spirit of forbearance and charity; and the Count, 
haWng gamed the love of your Isabel, you wiU help him, 
perhaps, to the possession of nis prize." 
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"No," replied Eustace ; "Isabel is false — I will^fly from 
her, — to forget, I fear, is impossible. I leave her to her 
choice ; she may have deceived De Montpensier as she has 
me; I leave her to the will of heaven, and to that deep and 
goading remorse, which, when the stings of an awakened 
conscience shall one day make her feel, will more than 
revenge the injured Eustace. Yet, even then, she shall find 
1 ceased not to love her, and to pray heaven to pity and 
forgive her. I will write her my last farewell — ^my forgive- 
ness, and then I bid for ever adieu to these scenes of my 
early happiness and final misery." 

The Pnor, who was anxious by any means to get rid of 
Eustace, as an insurmountable obstacle in the paths of his 
own busy intrigues, approved this determination ; for it was, 
in fact, chiefly with a view to get rid of him that he had 
vainly endeavoured to work Eustace to the murder of De 
Montpensier (an act that would have been punished with 
death) ; the Prince, also, for many reasons, was obnoxious to 
the Prior. 

Eustace returned to his own chamber — and, having written 
a letter, in which he bid for ever farewell to Isabel de GreiUy, 
the Prior promising it should be conveyed to her on the 
morrow, he hastily put on his armour, and binding a small 
wallet, which had been before prepared for his departure, 
upon his saddle, without the company of any attendant, and 
without bidding farewell even to rhilip, he mounted his 
courser, gave the pass-word to the warder, who let him 
through the great gates, and long before the sun arose to 
illumine the turrets of the castle, he had quitted its walls, 
with the intent never to view them more. 

We shall not here attempt to describe the parting scene 
that took place between the Count de Montpensier and Jane 
of Boulogne; suflice it to say, it was such as might be 
expected, where minds are congenial, and hearts united in 
the bond of affection ; yet of the two, the Count was certainly 
the least afflicted, as he left the fair Jane still cherishing in 
his breast the lover's creed of hope. Whilst Jane, whose 
firmness of spirit was of the most heroic kind, had not com- 
municated to De Montpensier the oath she had taken at the 
desire of De Foix, lest the knowledge of that circumstance 
should tempt the young prince to some rash and dangerous 
altercation with the Count; she felt, therefore, though she did 
not speak it, that, from the nature of her oath, this parting 
must be for ever. 
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Isabel de Gre'illy, after De Montpensier had quitted the 
tower in safety, followed by his trusty Agos, hastened to 
descend into the garden, and went without delay towards the 
acacia trees, in the hope to find Eustace, thinung he would 
not have left the spot, although so long after the appointed 
hoinr — ^but she found no one; all was still and serene; the 
acacias waved their graceful boughs, as the night air gently 
stirred them; the moon shone bright, and reflected a thousand 
diamond hues in the little stream hard bV) that murmured 
over the rocks with its bright and sparkung waters— there 
were no sounds save these ; and, mortified and disappointed, 
now angry with herself, and now reproaching Eustace for 
having so soon left the spot, poor Isabel returned to the west- 
em tower, where she sought the pillow of repose, but found 
not the rest it confers. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE COUNTERPLOT. 

I am undone ; there is no living, none. 
If Bertram be away^— 

Twas pretty, though a plague. 

To see him every hour, to sit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls. 

In our heart's table ; heart too capable 

Of every line, and trick of his sweet favour ; 

But now he's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 

Must sanctify his relics. 

Shaksfbabb. 

Upon the morning after that night, whose many anxieties 
had kept Isahel from sleep, she arose much disordered. An 
unusual oppression weighed upon her heart, and quenched 
the light of that cheerful and animated spirit which had 
hitherto formed the distinction and charm of her character, 
and must he pleaded as some palliation for her errors. The 
lively in soul often commit a thousand faults, and utter a 
thousand follies, from the mere exuberance of animal spirits, 
which are apt to interfere with a steady principle of action ; 
they have no bad design, nor improper feeling, although they 
sometimes subject themselves to the reproof of the more 
sedate, and always to the censures of those cold and heartless 
critics upon human actions, who, constantly following the 
direction of a calculating motive in whatever they do them- 
selves, are apt to judge their fellow-creatures by the standard 
of their own character. Lively people are seldom dangerous ; 
if they do mischief, it is from want of thought: whilst the 
subtle, the crafty, and the selfish, are generally found to be of 
a staid and thoughtful temper ; yet it must be admitted, that 
an intercourse with the world will afford some worthy excep- 
tions to these general remarks, which are offered more in 
excuse for Isabel de Greilly, than to throw any disparage- 
ment upon the good and grave part of mankind. 

Not long after Isabel quitted her chamber, the farewell 
letter Eustace had indited was conveyed to her; and the effect 
its contents produced upon her feelings may be more easily 
conceived than described. She now found that, by her own 
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thoughtless conduct, she had driven for ever from her, under 
the most painful misapprehensions, one who loved her with 
the sincerest affection, and who possessed a greater interest 
in her heart than she was even herself aware of till this 
moment. So wayward and weak is human nature, that the 
things we slight whilst within our power, we feel we cannot 
too dearly prize when they are lost. 

The absence of Eustace, under these painful circumstances, 
appeared insupportable to Isabel. Absence and calamity are, 
perhaps, the truest of all the tests of affection; for, whilst 
absence extinguishes the flame of a newly-kindled or slight 
regard, it causes that which is deeply seated, to bum with 
renovated force ; and calamity, that chills the heart of holiday 
acquaintance, brings but nearer to us, in the hour of afflic- 
tion, those who are truly friends. 

Sensitive alike in pleasure and in pain — ^incapable of feel- 
ings that hold on the equal course of mediocrity, the grief of 
Isabel was as acute and overwhelming as her enjoyments had 
been lively and animated. She had neither tne firmness 
necessary to contemplate evils, nor the fortitude to sustain 
them when they occurred. She thought only of present 
misery, without a reflection on past happiness, or a hope to 
cheer future expectation. She gave herself up therefore to 
the force of unresisted sorrow. 

Jane of Boulogne, who knew well the character of her 
friend, did not attempt to stem the current of her feelines, but 
deemed it better to let the tears and complaints of Isabel have 
their full course, till the tempest of her grief should in some 
measure be exhausted by its own violence, when the calm 
which she hoped would succeed it, might afford a fitter season 
for the offices of consolatory friendship. 

The pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Ann's, and the previous 
visit to St. Mary's of Orthes, which Isabel had hitherto con- 
sented to undertake, more f^om kindness to the Lady Jane, 
and to bear her company, than from any desire of her own 
for such a visit, she now embraced with holy fervour. Thus 
enthusiastic in all her feelings and purposes, she went from 
one extreme to the other, and was most likely, in such a frame 
of mind, to become the zealous devotee of that cloistered state 
which Philip had so earnestly desired should be her ultimate 
destination. 

Isabel, deeply afflicted, and giving fidl vent to her feelings; 
and Jane, equally unhappy, but more resigned and composed 
in her sorrows— each sharing in the confidence of the other; 
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prepared to set forward at the appointed hour, upon the pil- 
grimage which each piously hoped would he pecfuliarly accept^ 
able to heaven at such a time of grief and numiliation ; and 
the circumstance of so great a similarity existing in their 
mutual sufferings and in their fate, hut rendered these friends 
more dear to each other. We shall now leave them, and 
return to the monastery of St. Mary at Orthes ; as it is time 
to think of the young Page. 

There was about Will of the West a quickness of appre- 
hension, o! presence of mind, and a boldness of spirit, that 
rendered him a peculiarly fit subject for any enterprise that 
required courage and dexterity: he was neither slow to observe, 
nor fearful to undertake. The cheerfulness of his temper, and 
the very good opinion he entertained of his own qualities, both 
mental and personal, although they gave his manners some- 
thing of a gay impudent air; yet they were withal so mixed 
with good-humour and pleasantry, that persons felt on the 
whole more amused than displeased with the pertness and 
sauciness of the handsome gay English page. William had 
also another quality which is apt to gain the good-will of 
others; he was on all occasions desirous to make himself useful 
and obliging. This arose both from his natural wish to please, 
and also from a love of displaying those talents whose supe- 
riority he considered unrivalled by any page of the time. 

A character such as we have just described, in one who, 
although still a boy, had been trained up in the agile and 
hardy exercises of chivalry, was not likely to be daunted by 
an enterprise which many an older and graver person would 
have considered well ere he undertook it. Confident in his 
own powers, his address, and his spirit, and not less confident 
of the favourable manner in which such a service must be 
received by the ladies, for whom it was undertaken, William, 
without even reflecting upon the probability of failure, had 
already settled in his own mind the success of his delivery of 
the beautiful damsels from the cunning of the Prior and the 
violence of Sir Evan de Foix. 

Yet he was not so rashly confident as to overlook the more 
minute steps by which this deliverance must be achieved, and 
as difficulty afforded a scope for the exercise of his inventive 
faculties and his address, it is most probable that the very 

Erospect of having to overcome them by his own wit gave 
ut a greater zest to the adventure, like a school-boy, who 
thinks no apples so sweet as those which he steals by breaking 
through hedges or scaling walls. 
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Having well thought upon his plan, and deliberated upon 
all the preliminaries, it wul perhaps scarcely be believed (yet 
such was the fact) that there seemed to the confident young Page 
but one material difficulty, and this arose from not knowing 
where he should be able to find, or to secure the palfreys of 
the ladies, when he should have carried these damsels in safety 
as far as the Prior's garden-gate : for the horses that he was 
assured would there be found in readiness, would be fit for 
male riders only; and William saw the necessity of canying 
off the ladies before the appointed hour of compline, as, if he 
st€dd till that time, he was sure to be interrupted in his ex- 
pedition. This, therefore, was a sad stumbling-block ; for he 
knew not how a lady could manage such high-mettled horses 
as those appointed for Sir Evan de Foix, whilst they were 
going at a swift gallop; which he was certain would be 
necessary to secure escape. 

But William was not of a temper to be daimted by difficulty, 
and finding no present means of overcoming that which he had 
in contemplation, he turned from the subject to more pleasing 
thoughts. 

Thus self-satisfied, our young Page commenced his plan 
of deliverance by emplo)dng the interval between the time of 
his discovery of the plot of Sir Evan de Foix and the Prior, 
and that destined for its execution, by ingratiating himself as 
much as possible with Bemardiii, in order that the worthy com- 
pounder of drugs, who now acted as keeper of the prisoner, 
might be rendered less cautious of his charge ; and it has 
already been observed, he was somewhat lax in the duties of 
his office, else had the secret door which led to the passage 
never been left unbarred and forgotten. 

Most men, from those who sit on the throne of kings, down 
to the humble mechanic in his stall (being all creatures of one 
nature, though differently shaped in their condition by the 
fortunes of the world), have their favourite propensity or in- 
clination, which may be irritated by contradiction, or soothed 
by indulgence ; in short, most people have what is called a 
blind side; and this was the case with Brother Bemardin, 
who, although wholly insensible to those commendations for 
piety, humility, abstinence, etc. etc., which most churchmen 
are supposed to glory in hearing; and repeating, was quite alive 
to the praises bestowed upon his various talents for astronomy, 
distillery, and suchlike; and, above all, his vanity was tickled 
at being flattered on the score of his medicinal skill — a praise 
which some impertinent people having presumed to question^ 

II. s 
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was always peculiarly acceptable to the ears of the leech. 
Just as men who possess a doubtftil talent for doins a thins 
well they would be fond of being able to do at aB, would 
rather hear that doubtful talent praised, than the most finished 
accomplishment which they really possessed. 

Will of the West, who was both keen-sighted and cimning, 
soon found out the blind side of his keeper; and appljring to 
that, as the surest means of gaining favour, he actually carried 
his complaisance so far as to say, he not only should be de- 
lighted to receive Bemardin's instructions in tne art of physic, 
but that he would assist him in the poimding and compound- 
ing of drugs, potions, etc. etc., for the benefit of mankind ; 
and that he already so highly esteemed the learning of the 
leech, and was so assured of the efficacy of his medicme, that 
he almost longed to receive the whippmg, in order to try its 
effects. 

Will's flattery was laid on with such an unsparing hand, and 
like many prodigals, he went so far beyond the mark, that he 
had soon cause to wish he had not been so lavish, but had kept 
something in reserve. For Bemardin, in order to gratify these 
aspirations of the Page in the knowledge of the medical art, 
immediately commenced his instructions, lectures, and disser- 
tations, and set the young rogue to work ; so that Will feared 
he should not have a moment's leisure for carrying on his 
plan. The lecture ended, the Page was set by the learned 
monk to the task of beating and pounding some rare drug 
with a brazen pestle and mortar. He made all haste to get 
through the task; and having most successfully knocked out 
the bottom of the mortar, for want of understanding the true 
principle of resistance (for Will had pounded with the mortar 
between his knees), Bemardin good-humour edly pardoned the 
error in his young disciple; and, to prevent its luture recur- 
rence, declared that, as he, being a leech, was considered a 
sort of privileged person, and also from the many offices he 
held in the house, ne would therefore, upon the present even- 
ing, forego attendance at compline, in order to explain to 
Will the true principle of resistance, and some other useful 
philosophical points. " For philosophy and the craft of physic," 
said Bernardin, "are of near kindred; they are, indeed, like 
the head and the hand, members of the same body ; the one 
dictates, whilst the other operates." 

This intimation was a terrible and unexpected obstacle to 
all the plans of the young Page. It was necessary the ladies 
should be warned of their danger, and make their escape 
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before the hour of compline, and Bemardin had given up the 
thou&;ht3 of attending that last vesper of the evening service, 
purely to favour Will with his company and instructions. 
**A plague upon lying!" thought the Page; ^what business 
had I to pretend an interest in his pestles and drugs? I wish 
his lectures might choak him, so that I could but get out" 
Yet there was no remedy. Time will neither wait the designs 
of kings, nor the plots of pages; and it flew on with its usual 
swiftness; which, by the way, makes us somewhat doubt the 

Propriety of that custom artists have of allegorically painting 
'ime as an old man ; for he undoubtedly possesses more the 
properties of youth than age, those of swiftness and unwearied 
flight 

Time then fled fast; it was within an hour of compline, an 
interval that the fraternity employed in the refectory: but 
Bemardin was immoveably fixed in his great, high-backed, 
oaken chair, holding forth, amongst other topics, upon the 
principle of resistance; the right aspect of the stars for com- 
pounding drugs ; at what turn of a comet's tail it was best to 
prepare a grand specific ; on the nature of vegetable decoctions ; 
and lastly, upon that of the vintage. Now, as there are some 
certain combination of ideas that lead to action in a manner 
as mechanical, and almost as imperceptibly to ourselves, as in 
walking we put one leg before the other, without being con- 
scious upon what principle we do so, whilst the mind is 
absorbed in other matters; so in the present case, at the men- 
tion of the vintage, Bemardin appeared to rise up mechani- 
cally, and his arms seeming to be conscious for what purpose 
his legs were in motion, and had borne him across the room, 
raised themselves as mechanically to take down from a shelf 
a flagon that stood filled with the cheering companion of the 
leech's studies. It might be called his Muse; for never was 
Bemardin known to invoke its power without receiving the 
certain inspiration of renewed animal spirits, which often 
emanate from the stomach, and settle in the head, by a flood^ 
of generous liquor passing down the throat. 

Bernardin, flattered by the acquisition of so hopeful a pupil 
as our Page, to whom he could dictate with all the assured 
authority of wisdom, teaching ignorance without fear of con- 
tradiction, and having talked till he had himself become 
astonished at the flow of his own eloquence, felt in so jovial 
and well-disposed a humour, that he resolved to make this 
evening one of more than ordinary enjoyment; and pouring 
out a brimming cup both for himself and the page, he most 
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cordially pressed his young companion to prove himself a man, 
and drink till the bottom of the cup should be naked for very 
lack of liquor. 

WiU, in a sort of despair, swallowed the contents even 
before the worthy monk had emptied his own goblet; who 
turning round towards the page with a look of mingled sur- 
prise and commendation, exclaimed, in a voice of exultation, 
" Bravely tossed off! By the Holy Well of St. Winifred, I see 
thou hast in thee the true spirit of a jovial fellow ; one who will 
not Ut his friend's cup lack replenishment for want of a com- 
panion to fill up his own. Come, shall we have a carouse ? We 
nave this day laboured hard in our vocation, and it is right 
fitting that we should taste some comfort to help to renew those 
animal functions of the body which are apt to become exhausted 
by the exertions of the mind. What say you to a spiced cup 
of hippocras, my dainty young page?" continued Bemardin, 
winking his eye, as he rubbed his hands, and smiled with a 
complaisant an*; "such cups are not to be had within the walk 
of all monasteries; but Brother Bemardin knows how to spice 
a wine flagon, as well as to compound a potion." 

"I shoiud much relish the hippocras," replied William, into 
whose head a wicked thought, at this moment, obtruded itself; 
<'but prithee let me spice it; I have sometimes done that 
office for my Lord de Foix himself, who acknowledges I have 
the right craft, that I mingle just the true quantity of spice to 
a scruple, without wanting a grain more or less in measure." 

"Then thou shalt do it," answered Bernardin ; "look ye, do 
you mark yonder niche?" 

"What," said the Page, "where there stands a crucifix, 
with the death's head hanging above it?" 

"Ay, even that niche,' replied Bemardin; "remove the 
crucifix, and take down the skull that hangs upon the peg, 
and you shall find the jaws of death give way to the com&rts 
of life; for that peg acts as a key that opens a little cupboard 
of most precious and comfortable contents. There you will 
find both the wine and the spices; take my cup and your own, 
and mingle them as you list. ' 

The Page lost not a moment in obeying the commands of 
the leech, who had thus fenced with the solemn emblems of 
mortality and superstition the little private deposit of his own 
luxurious indulgence, and which, in the openness of his heart, 
in an unusual fit of conviviality, he had thus betrayed to our 
>age. The high back of the leech's chair served to screen 

111 (as it stood opposite the niche) from the observation of 
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his new master in the learned crafts; and mixing the spices 
with the wine, he hastily took from his own pouch the phial 
containing that extraordinary narcotic which had heen be- 
stowed upon him as a precious gift by the medical brother. 
He pulled out the cork with a trembling hand, and instantly 
poured the contents into Bemardin's cup. This William boldly 
presented to his companion, and extending the cup, the Page 
impudently exclaimed, ** Come, pledge me, brother, to our 
better acquaintance, and to the worthy success of that precious 
drugyou bestowed upon me but yesterday." 

"with all my heart," answered Bemardin, "may it prosper 
yoiur wishes, and ease you of your pains!" 

Bemardin raised the cup to his lips and swallowed the con- 
tents, whilst Will of the West stood gazing upon him with a 
mixture of anxiety and exultation, till he saw the good man's 
head thrown quite back, his eyes fixed on the ceiUng, and the 
bottom of the cup forming a parallel line with his nose. The 
cup was drained to the last drop, and Bemardin talked on at 
first with his accustomed fluency; then anon he continued 
with short pauses in his discourse, and his head made sudden 
nods and £ps between the sentences; whilst his voice grew 
still lower and lower as the sentences became more uncon- 
nected and inarticulate. At length the worthy man's head 
sunk quite back in his chair; his eyes were fast closed, his 
hands fell motionless by his side; ana, in fine, so profound was 
his sleep, that but for a heavy breath or two, which he now 
and then drew, and the deep nasal s3rmphony of the monk's 
repose, Bemardin might have been deemed as fixed an image 
of mortality as any one actually wrapped within the arms of 
death. So powerftd were the effects of the leech's own nar- 
cotic, which had thus been admiiiistered to himself; and 
perhaps this was the first time in all his life that he had 
compounded a potion which was likely to answer any useful 
purpose. 

" He sleeps," murmured the Page, " I have not an instant 
to lose." William then immediately possessed himself of the 
keys both of the church and of the Prior's private garden, 
using the precaution to hang up others (which he removed 
from the right place) upon the vacated pegs, that the con- 
fusion of wrong keys might delay Sir Evan de Foix when he 
should be about to use them. The Page then took down from 
a shelf a large black mantle of the Benedictine rule, which 
Bemardin, according to custom, used to wear in the church. 
This Will wrapped carefully about his person, so as entirely to 
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conceal his dress beneath. And having taken the girdle with 
the utmost composure from off the sleeping brother, he girt 
the mantle round his own waist. He then drew the hood or 
cowl closely round his head, and just left a sufficient opening 
for the purpose of seeing and drawing breath. These pre- 
cautions taken, William next placed some cushions that were 
in the apartment upon the oaken bench, and threw over them 
a loose coverlid which had served him on the previous night. 
He then stuck his own page's cap upon the cushion at the 
head, and drew the covenid close around it, and could hardly 
forbear laughing at this contrivance of his own to imitate 
himself asleep, which he designed should help to deceive Ber- 
nardin in case he awoke in tne dusk of the evening, before 
himself and the ladies were well escaped from St. Mary's. 

All was now ready ; William delayed not a moment, and 
raising the tapestry he left the apartment through the narrow 
passage before described. He passed the chamber in safety, 
and had made his way as far as the cloisters without inter- 
ruption (for the monks had not yet quitted the refectory), 
when he perceived a figure advancing towards him, and who 
must of necessity cross his path. It was now neither light nor 
dark, but just that time of evening when objects appear of a 
blackish hue, and indistinct in their character. By the long 
garments of the figure which was advancing William had no 
doubt but it was that of some stray brother of the flock. There 
was nothing to be done but to remain where he was; for 
having been observed by this person, whoever he might be, a 
retreat that would excite suspicion was more dangerous than 
boldly to stand his ground. 

" 1 can only hope," thought William, " this monk may be 
under a penance of silence, and pass without speaking to me. 
But if he do speak, one of my old tricks must serve my turn. 
And we will soon see if I have forgot the art of mumming or 
not." 

Now, in order that these reflections of the young page may 
be intelligible to the reader, we must inform him that Will of 
the West was endowed with a certain monkey-like talent called 
mimickry: a thing which, when a child, had procured him 
the reputation of a great genius with his parents, and that of 
a bright wit, or a wonderftilly clever boy, amongst their ad- 
miring friends; who had no objection to partake of the good 
Seople's hospitality, whilst lavishing their flattering commen- 
ations upon little master Will's rare talents for mimickry and 
mmnming. So that he had once been fixed upon to perform 
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tbe part of Eve in a sacred mystery : and, since grown to riper 
years, being particularly expert in mischief he had often 
played the Devil in the holy dramas at Orthes. 

Will therefore resolved, if need were, to have recourse to 
this talent upon the present occasion, and to use a feigned 
voice, as the ample folds of the mantle in which he was enve- 
loped, and the dusk of the evening, promised a sufficient 
security against the recognition of nis person. The figure 
having caught a glimpse of William, immediately advanced 
towards him, and in somewhat an abrupt tone and manner 
demanded who he was? The Page now recollected the sharp 
voice of John the Chronicler, for such, in fact, was the person 
who addressed him. Will remained silent. Again John de- 
manded who he was, but in something of a lower tone; "for," 
added he still more softly, " if you are the person I take you 
to be, you need not fear speaking to me." 

" I am the person you take me to be," answered the Page, 
in a feigned voice, and speaking in an under tone. 

"Am I to understand you to be such?" said the Chronicler, 
in a significant manner, as he nodded his head. 

"You may so understand it," replied William, with a like 
significant nod. 

" Have you seen the Prior, or Sir Evan, then?" added John. 

" I have both seen and heard them too," continued the im- 
pudent Page. 

"Then," said John, "they are both now waiting in the 
Prior's own chamber; and I can conduct you to them at the 
proper tune." 

" Have I not told you," answered Will, " that I have been 
with them already?" 

" Indeed!" said the prudent Chronicler, somewhat siu^rised, 
" that is extraordinary, since 1 am forbidden to attend them 
till after the hour of compline. There is something very odd 
in this. Whither go you, then?" 

William now found he had gone too far already, at least in 
his assertions, but there was no help for it; nothing, he now 
felt, but boldness and impudence could get him through. He 
therefore answered, without the least hesitation, " I am now 
going to fulfil their intentions." 

" Indeed," said John, stiU more surprised. " And what 
may they be? But before I speak farther upon this subject, 
give xne some proof that you are one of the persons appointed 
to assi^ Sir Evan in his enterprise ; for I have my doubts about 
you. What is to be the signal of your attendance?" 
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" A single blast upon Sir Evan's bugle," immediately an- 
swered tbe quick-witted and daring Page. 

<' It is all right then," said John; " and yon are the person 
that I took you for. Well then, what is your business? for 
I am appointed to give you every assistance." 

" I know you are," replied William ; " go therefore instantly, 
end lose no time, and cause the palfreys of the Lady Jane and 
Isabel to be sent round to the Prior's garden-^ate. There let 
them be fastened by the reins, and left till they are wanted; 
no one must wait except myself; for look you, I have the keys 
in my charge. And do you then station yourself without the 
great gates of the monastery, till one hour after compline, to 
watch lest any one approach. You may not dare return 
hither, or move from that spot." 

"Are such the Prior's orders?" inquired John, submissively; 
for the sight of the keys, and the knowledge of the signal, had 
confirmea him in the belief, that William was no other than 
one of the persons appointed to assist Sir Evan on this occa- 
sion. 

" They are, they are," said the Page; " his orders to the 
very letter, and he looks that they shall be instantly obeyed." 

" 1 obey them, then," said John ; " the palfreys shall be 
instantly sent round. I will look to the great gates, no one 
shall pass," and away went John, to the delight of Will of the 
West, who, highly applauding his own wit, both in his inven- 
tion, and his excellence in the art of mumming, passed on 
to the church without farther interruption. He turned the 
key which gave him entrance, and hastening towards the 
shrine of the Virgin, disturbed the two lovely devotees, who 
were then performing their solemn penance before her image. 

The tapers at the shrine burnt clear and bright. Will 
threw aside his hood. His well-known face, and his person 
wrapped in such a guise, astonished both the ladies, and they 
trembled as he exclaimed, with a voice of peculiar emphasis, 
" Lose not a moment! for heaven's sake, follow me! you are 
betrayed! I have the means to save you!" A hasty explana- 
tion was now given. The fidelity of the Page had been long 
too well tried to be doubted. The ladies Jane and Isabel 
wrapped their veils closely around them, and without staying 
to finish their prayers, followed William in all haste, who led 
the way into the Prior's garden. 

The keys gave them easy access through both doors, and 
so quick had John the Chronicler been in obeying the Prior's 
supposed commands, that the ladies' palfreys stood p^ady for 
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them without the gate of the private garden. William gallantly 
assisted them in mounting into the saddle, and leaping himself 
upon the courser intended for Sir Evan de Foix, he demanded 
wnere he should conduct the fair damsels who had now com- 
mitted themselves to his protection. 

This was a point no one seemed prepared to settle ; but all 
agreed, that certainly at this time they should not do well to 
retium to Orthes. Isabel wished not to return to a castle 
which Eustace had for ever abandoned. The Lady Jane 
feared the violence of Sir Evan de Foix, more than the tyranny 
of the Count. And Will of the West feared hanging instead 
of whipping at the hands of the Prior after his late exploits. 
All, therefore, agreed to fly. And the Lady Jane saying she 
had a noble kinswoman at Tarbes, of whom she would solicit 
a present shelter for herself and her friends, the little party 
turned their horses' heads in that direction, and set off at fuU 
gallop through the woods. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE RENCONTRE. 



There's nothing in this world can make me joy ; 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale. 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 

Shakspbarb. 

Eustace, as we have before mentioned, quitted the castle^ 
after witnessing the supposed proof of Isabel's inconstancy, 
long ere the sun had illumined the towers of Orthes, and the 
neighbouring hills and woods. Eustace left the spot where 
he had passed his life from infant years to the present time, 
with those feelings of deep and hearfelt melancholy that for 
a while overpower the elasticity of a youthful mind, and pre- 
sent to the imagination, in its view of future days, nothing 
but a vast and dreary desert, without one point of pleasing 
direction that the eye of hope may rest upon as a beacon of 
comfort and assurance. 

For some time, negligently holding the reins, he suffered 
his horse gently to pace on at its own pleasure; and the 
animal, which had long been accustomed to bear his rider into 
the woods of Orthes, in pursuit of the amusement of hawking 
(when the youthful party of the castle generally set out with 
a gentle pace) now took that direction ; so that about early 
day, Eustace found himself on the borders of the forest, near 
a little stream that brawled over rocks and pebbles through 
the wood, till it brought the treasure of its silver waters as 
a tribute to the river Gave. 

This, perhaps, was the worst place in the whole neighbour- 
hood that the unhappy young man could have visited at such 
a time ; for it was on the banks of this beautiful little stream 
that Eustace had so often wandered with Isabel. Here, when 
children, they had roamed, chasing the painted butterfly from 
bush to bush; or here they had gathered wild flowers, and 
sent them idly floating down the current of the stream; just 
as persons of maturer years, in the sunshine of their days, 
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often cast away upon the gliding current of time, those blos- 
soms of pure and innocent enjojonent that sprang up before 
their path, till they are lost within the vortex of a bustling 
and a giddy world. 

Here also Eustace and Isabel had often wandered at a later 
period; sometimes following the brook upon its verge of 
velvet turf, or where its banks became abrupt and rocky, now 
overshadowed with the thick boughs of the sturdy oak, and 
now pent in between the crags of broken granite and mosA- 
grown stones. They had frequently ascended through the 
uncertain footing of the path, as Eustace assisted Isabel to 
clear the difficulties of her way; whilst she smiling, as if 
pleased with the difficulties that rendered his assistance neces- 
sary, gave her hand to him, as he stood upon the summit 
of some little eminence, and, with a light ana bounding step, 
nimble as the timid fawn, she cleared the crag, and stood 
panting from exertion by his side. 

'^ Alas!" thought Eustace, as these reminiscences of former 
times passed rapidly through his mind, "and were the hopes 
of all those dehghtml days indeed vain? Have I lived but on 
a shadow? Shall these scenes be only remembered to awaken 
misery? O Isabel! I think I see you now, when, an inno- 
cent child, you wandered with me through the forest! would 
to heaven we could have lived and died together here, un- 
known to the world and its corruptions — that world which 
has destroyed the open ingenuous character of thy nature, 
and, robbing thee of thy simpleness and truth, hath given 
thee in their stead the heartlessness and cold dissimulation of 
vanity and falsehood. It was here that Isabel, when a child, 
would caU me by the affectionate name of brother; and it 
was here that, in a few summers after, she first owned she 
loved me more than as a brother. There was no falsehood 
then. I loved, yet never flattered her; but the flattery of a 
court, like the serpent which stole into Paradise to beguile 
our flxst parent, shews but its gliding gilded form, till it has 
wound and circled through a devious path, to vent the poison 
of its forked sting. Farewell then to thee Isabel ! and with 
thee farewell to me — for what is it now to me!" 

With such like melancholy reflections, still disclaiming the 
scene before him, yet still visiting every spot whose view 
presented some busy remembrance of former times, Eustace 
passed on, till he at length endeavoured to compose his mind, 
and now first seriously began to think in what direction he 
should bend his steps. He thought of Lourde, and immedi- 
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ately determined to fulfil the injunctions of the Franciscan; 
still he felt desirous that no one should trace his steps, at least 
no one to whom he was known; for men of feeling minds, 
when miserahle from the wrongs they have sustained hy 
another, desire to he alone. Injuries from those we love, 
when they touch the heart, seek not the solace of communi- 
cation ; whilst afflictions that come hy the direct visitation of 
Providence, are prone to seek the fellowship of sympathy, as 
some relief to the burden of their sorrows. 

Eustade therefore resolved to linger about the borders of 
the forest, till it should be near the evening hour, when he 
thought he could, without the chance of interruption, pass 
through the wood, and set forward on the direct road to 
Lourde. With this road he was however unacquainted ; for 
the fortress of Lourde, and the castle of the Lord of Armag- 
nac, were situated near to each other; and the continual 
feuds which had subsisted between them and Orthes, had 
prevented any communication on the part of the town and 
castle of Orthes with either, save in matters for carrying on 
the warfare, or in parle3dng upon the terms of a truce. 

Eustace therefore determined that he would refresh himself 
at some cottage on the borders of the forest, remain there a 
few hours, learn his way towards Lourde (which was some 
leagues distant), and then set forward. For this purpose, he 
turned his horse's steps towards the habitation of a poor 
woman in the neighbourhood; yet why he should have se- 
lected her dwelling for the accomplishment of his intents (as 
it was one of the most humble on the borders), it would be 
difficult to say; unless it may be, that some feeling, of which 
he was himself perhaps unconscious, prompted him to do so; 
for the poor woman had received much kindness at the hands 
of Isabel de Gre'illy ; and Eustace had also done her a service, 
by begging the Count de Foix to excuse her the payment of 
the hearth-tax, on account of her poverty and the chOdren 
she had to rear up. He feared not to trust himself with this 
honest simple creature ; and quickening his horse's pace, he 
soon found himself without the enclosure that surrounded her 
little habitation. 

The groimd belonged to De Foix, and the cottage, which 
had been erected by the charity of Isabel, was romantically 
situated near the source of the stream we have before noticed, 
which, nigh this spot, burst from a rock, and tumbling over 
fragments of granite, eddied and dashed along with white 
flakes of foam through the narrow confines of its channel. 
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Within the enclosure of the garden there was also a grotto, 
which, under the direction of Isahel, had heen hewn and hol- 
lowed from the solid rock. This was a place of cool retreat, 
which the youthful party of the castle were in the hahit of 
frequenting whilst pursuing the sport of hawking ; and this . 
grotto Isabel had delighted to decorate with the hand of taste. 
Upon reaching the garden Eustace dismounted, and tying up 
his horse to the gate, he raised the latch, and entered its well- 
known precincts. 

This was a pUce that presented a thousand objects before 
which the feelings of £ustace sickened with painful retrospec- 
tion. He trembled as he looked around, like the aspen that 
quivers with every breath of wind. £ach little object had a 
tongue that spoke to his heart : here was a tree imder which 
Isabel used to sit. He passed on to the grotto: there stood 
her now empty seat — ^here were the plants she reared around 
the spot ; and a hawking-glove left carelessly when they were 
last here, still lay upon the rustic table; it still bore the form 
of her fingers and of her hand, just as it had done when taken 
from the wearer; and there hung a lute placed within a recess, 
depending from its silken string, just as Isabel's hand had 
placed it but a few days before. When the mind is deeply 
imbued with melancholy, the most trifling and inanimate 
things will jar upon its feelings, and call up bitter thoughts. 
So was it now with Eustace. He looked upon the lute, and 
could not help exclaiming, *' There it is, just the same; there 
it hangs just as she placed it; but how is she changed! She 
is not the same:" and borne along by the current of painful 
and irritating feelings that succeeded, Eustace hastily left the 
grotto, and bent his steps towards the house. 

As he approached he was astonished to find the door fastened 
against him; and it was not till he had repeatedly demanded 
admission that he was at length let in. ** Holy St. Ursula, 
and is it you!" exclaimed the woman, as she looked upon 
Eustace with a mixture of surprise and alarm. 

"Why who else should it be, my kind gossip?" said Eustace. 
" Why are you thus frighted, Margaret?" 

" Frighted!" answered Margaret hastily, as she raised her 
hands and eyes : " heaven bless you, I have not rested in my 
bed this many a night for fear; and when I saw you going up 
the garden in your armour, I said, all the saints have mercy 
on me, for there they are come again, as sure as ever I was 
born!" 

" And who did you think were come again, Margaret?" 
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inquired Eustace. " No one comes here, I trust, to harm 
you." 

" Harm me! why no," answered the woman; " I can't ex- 
actly say they did harm me, though they took from me some 
of tne poor chickens I had reared for the market; hut St 
Ursula hless you ! the fright of a sword does almost as much 
harm as the sword itself." 

Between terror and loquacity, it was some time ere Eustace 
understood that the poor woman had heen alarmed hut the 
day hefore hy an extraordinary visit from some persons he- 
longing to the Lord of Armagnac. It was bold and unusual 
that they should have ventured thus near to Orthes; hut the 
truce with De Foix was expired, and his opponents had thus 
early commenced their old acts of annoyance, surprise, and 
depredation. The forest too, from its extent and intricacy, 
was peculiarly advantageous to an ambuscade or a skirmishing 
party. 

Eustace prevailed with Margaret to compose herself, and 
then saying that for some particular reasons he desired it 
should not he known that he was at this time in the forest, he 
would pass a few hours in her cottage, and begged she would 
prepare him some refreshment whilst he looked to the present 
accommodation of his horse. 

This was done ; and whilst Eustace partook of his frugal 
repast the good woman did her best to entertain him with her 
loquacity ; and her two little children played around him, as 
they well knew their old companion in many a game at romps. 
One endeavoured to lift his sword, whilst the other handled 
his surcoat, and with childish wonder gazed upon and asked 
questions about the various pieces of his armour; for Eustace 
had never before visited the cottage thus accoutred in the 
complete arms of a knight, and it had only been at first that 
by taking off his basinet he could convince the youngest child 
that he was Eustace, and therefore there was nothing to fear. 

During the time Eustace had remained in the cottage, 
Margaret remarked the deep melancholy that appeared fixed 
in his countenance; that he spoke little, and although he 
noticed the children, yet it was but slightly; just by a kiss' 
and a pat of the head or two, but not with that kind and 
cheerful notice, that interest in their delightful trifles and their 
sports, wliich ever win upon young minds. Then the joyous 
scream and hearty laugh of sportive childhood conveys the 
most perfect idea of gaiety and full enjoyment that can be 
found; then "how happy we are!" seems to speak from 
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every limb and feature, as well as from the lips of infant 
mirth. 

The worthy Margaret noticed this dejection, which was too 
apparent to escape even her observation; but not being very 
deeply versed in a knowledge of the human mind, she could 
fancy no cause for it but such as must arise from some imme- 
diate object or impression. She feared the freedom of the 
children was disagreeable, or that the dinner was not dressed 
to her guest's liking: but all these conjectures being removed 
by the good-natured assurance of Eustace, that he was well 
pleased both with her children and her fare, she was quite at 
a loss, and very simply remarked, " Why, what then, dear Sir 
Eustace, can make you so sad? You did not use to be so 
when you came here with pretty young Lady Isabel." 

*' Do not speak of her, 1 beg, Margaret," said Eustace with 
considerable emotion. 

"Not speak of my Lady Isabel!" exclaimed Mai^aret; and 
she added with a grave air, and shaking her head, " it must 
be poor doings indeed when you bid me not speak of her. 
Why I remember when you would stand and let me talk about 
her for hours together ; and to be sure she is the kindest lady, 
and the sweetest lady, with no pride about her like most of 
your castle ladies, who seem to consider poor folks as if God 
made great and small only like hills and valleys, the one to 
look down upon the other. Dear heart! well, this is a strange 
world, when things do so alter that I must not speak of her." 

"They do alter indeed, Margaret," replied Eustace; "and 
the world is bad enough to drive from it any honest mind : 
every creature is corrupted by it." 

" JBless us, holy St. Ursula!" said Margaret: " why I never 
heard you talk so before. You used to seem to like the world 
very well, and the people in it too; and nothing shall ever 
make me believe my Lady Isabel is not so good as she looks 
to be. But I am sorry to hear you talk thus ; because when 
people are unhappy they always somehow find fault with the 
world, which, as God has placed us in it, we ought not to 
condemn." 

There are some observations, which, however simple, are so 
true in themselves, they may defy sophistry ; and thus it fre- 
quently happens that a plain understanding, having a proper 
knowledge of good and evil, will often more clearly see the 
path before it, and form a juster estimate of things, than a 
more refined intellect, which, from the very circumstance of 
its possessing superior powers, is often tempted, as an exercise 
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of skill, to wander through the devious way of, sophistry, till 
it is misguided and entangled by its own arguments aad 
doubts. 

Eustace felt the truth of dame Margaret's observations, and 
remained silent. Soon after this conversion he prepared for 
his departure, and liberally rewarded the kindness and hospi- 
tality of the poor woman. As he was about to mount his 
horse, he turned towards her, and asked in a hesitating man- 
ner if she could point out to him the road to Lourde; "for," 
added he, " I know you once lived in that fortress, when Sir 
Peter Amaut de Beam was its governor." 

" Ay, did I, truly," answered Margaret; "I waited on the 
good Lady de Beam, before I married Jacques de Bois, and 
so left the castle. But what, in sooth. Sir Eustace, makes you 
seek such a place as Lourde? for people do say that since Sir 
Peter's death all things are altered there; that my lady, who 
used to be so gentle, is no better than a man soldier, never 
resting till she can work the ruin of the Count de Foix, in 
revenge for her lord's death. She has tried to worry him for 
many a long year, but he has always been too much for her. 
And then Sir Peter's brother, John de Beam, is so strange, 
that nobody knows if he be in the main most of a valiant cap- 
tain or of an arch thief; and that Basil le Mengeant is cut- 
throat and robber to boot. Nay, I have heard, too, that they 
all quarrel amongst themselves; and that, though to-day they 
fight for my Lord of Armagnac, and keep wassail in his halls, 
yet that to-morrow, perhaps, they care not if they rob him 
too. Wherefore, gentle youth, should you seek Lourde?" 

"My purpose for seeking Lourde," answered Eustace, 
" has nothing to do with my inquiry as to the road which leads 
to it. Prithee tell me lliat; it is all I would learn from 
you." 

"Why, then," said Margaret, " I can hardly tell you; for 
the forest is so intricate, and I so seldom have left my cottage 
since Jacques de Bois was either killed or lost; for I never 
saw him (St. Ursula rest his soul, if he be dead!) since he left 
me to go to speak about the money for some kine, that were 
carried off by one of those same governors of Lourde, that I 
hate the name of the place. All I can tell you is, that I know 
no road except to the market of Orthes, where I sell my 
chickens and get my little pickings to keep us alive; but you 
must keep on the right hand till you come to the great oak. 
You know the oak ; it was struck by the lightning the night 
poor young Gaston de Foix died; and everybody said it was 
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a sign a mighty head would he hrought low; and so it was, 
and so they call it Gaston's oak to this day; and people 
say " 

<< I know all they say, my good Margaret," replied Eustace; 
**hut which way am I then to turn?" 

" Why, then," continued the woman, "you know the monas- 
tery of St. Mary, don't you?" 

** Yes, very well," answered Eustace. 

" Why, then, you must not go near it, that's all," said Mar- 
garet; *' but take the opposite road, and go on till you come 
to the ford over the Gave, and that is all I can tell you; and 
I dare say you will meet with somebody able to direct you. 
But there is one thin? I would tell you," continued Margaret, 
as she put her hand on the arm of Eustace, and fixed an 
anxious eye upon him as she spoke, " it is to be wary : for 
there are many of my Lord of Armagnac's people spying and 
going hereabouts and thereabouts to see what they can find 
out or pick up : so be wary, and look that your horse is well 
saddled, and your arms all sound ; for you may need the speed 
of the one and the guard of the other before you think of it." 

"Thanks for your caution, my kind gossip," said Eustace, 
" I will not neglect it ; so farewell, and may all the saints 
guard you and your children!" 

Eustace departed, and obe}dng the directions of the poor 
cottager, he turned his horse into the path that led to the well- 
known oak tree. As he was contemplating its sturdy trunk 
and withered top, that stretched its bare and scathed arms 
above the scanty foliage, which still mingled with the ivy that 
had twisted itself around those branches that hung from the 
centre of the tree, he thought he heard the paces of a horse 
advancing from a thick and intricate path of the wood behind 
him, and turning towards the spot, he observed something 
glitter, as it caught the rays of the sun through the smafi 
openings that appeared between the trees. 

"This," thought Eustace, "must be some armed man; I 
saw the light play upon his casque and targe;" and remem- 
bering the caution of the gossip, he drew his sword and faced 
about. Scarcely had he done so when a warrior, completely 
armed from head to foot, and mounted upon a milk-white and 
beautiful courser, issued from the thicket. His visor was 
closed, but there was a dignity in the form and the carriage of 
the warrior that bespoke a man of high birth and usage. His 
arms and steed were fit for the service of a prince. Upon his 
shield appeared simply the device of the Virgin Mary on a 
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field azure. He was imattended. " Strange/' thought Eus- 
tace, ** that such a knight should have no esquire, not even a 
page, to follow his steps. This is extraordinary ; for surely no 
knight of any decree, unless, indeed, he he a son of misfortune 
like myself, would thus wander through such a wood as this 
lA, without some attendant or companion of his travel." 

The stranger knight, whoever he was, or whatever might be 
his purpose, seemed neither averse to company, nor to come 
upon any hostile intent; as, notwithstanding Eustace stood 
with his sword drawn, he advanced towards him without un- 
sheathing a weapon, and saluting the yoimg man with cour- 
tesy, he asked him whither he journeyed. 

''Through the wood," answered Eustace, ''which I hope to 
pass ere dark; hut why, sir knight, do you ask me the cUreo- 
tion of my travel before you tell your own? " 

"For no purpose," replied the stranger, "but that I hoped 
to gain your company through the forest; I am about to pass 
it.'^ 

Eustace, who felt no great inclination for the company of 
any one, would rather have declined this courtesy in the 
stranger; but he could not positively refuse an offer made in so 
amicable a manner, and by one who seemed to trust In his 
good faith. He therefore said, "It is true, noble knight, I 
purposed journeying alone; but as far as the forest lies, I will 
bear you company; for, at its extremity, I think, we must 
part." 

"Perhaps not," continued the stranger; "I have no par- 
ticular object in my travel: I go to seek adventures a as 
knight errant; any road, therefore, is the same to me. I con- 
clude by your surcoat, and the housings of your horse, you are 
one of the house of De Foix." 

"I am not allied to that house in blood," said Eustace, 
" although I bear the achievements of its lord, to whose service 
I am sworn." 

" And on whose service you are now passing through these 
woods?" observed the stranger. 

"No," answered Eustace; " I journey for my own pleasure. 
But were it otherwise, perhaps, it would be somewhat uncour- 
teous in a stranger, however noble, to seek to learn my 
purpose." 

"Doubtless it would," replied the Knight-adventurer, who 
seemed by no means disposed to understand this hint of 
reproof. " These are meddling and dangerous times, when it 
becomes every wise man to be wary of his companion, till he 
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knows both him and in whose cause he wields the sword or 
lance." 

'*The remark is just," said Eustace; <<and profiting by the 
instruction you have thus prudently given to me, pardon me, 
sir knight, and deem me not uncourteous, if I say, as a liege 
man to the Count de Foix, before we proceed farther on our 
journey, I must demand if I travel with a friend or a foe. For 
It is not the custom of the times to pass on with a companion 
to whom one is unknown, who wears his visor closed. It may 
case an honest brow, or one that but uses it to shroud the 
glance of treachery. Are you of the party of De Foix, or do 
you bear arms for the Lord of Armagnacf" 

''My conduct," replied the straneer, "may be the vouch for 
my trust; you have acknowledged yourself of fealty to De 
Foix; think you, therefore, if I were adverse to him, I should 
thus amicably pace my horse by the side of yours, when we 
are both armed and mounted, and when you met me with a 
naked weapon, which you still hold at advantage in your 
hand?" 

<' It is true," said Eustace; " and if you will not draw, I in 
courtesy must return my sword to its sheath ; for I would not 
hold an unfair advantage over any man," and so saying he 
put up his weapon; "but still, sir knight, your answer is 
mdirect: of whose party are you? tell me but that, and I shall 
be satisfied." 

"I am of no party just now," replied the stranger; "but, 
as I told you before, I am one or the honourable band of 
knights-errant who go about the world seeking adventures 
wherever they may find them, and to whom the castle- hall 
and the open forest ofier alike in their turns the bed of repose. 
If I find wrongs, I redress them; I serve the unhappy, and 
rescue the distressed. If a damsel ask a boon, or an old wife 
beg a favour, your knight-adventurer may crave the kiss of 
the blooming fair, or the prayers of the ancient dame, as his 
guerdon ; but still his vow binds him alike to the service of 
both. And in truth, to speak plainly, there is something of 
the like adventure now brings me to these woods; for, as I 
learnt, there are some certain fair ladies who go on a pilgrim- 
age to St. Ann*s from a monastery in this neighbourhood, and 
knowing how the ways are infested with the free companies, 
I purpose endeavouring to meet them, to guide them in safely 
to their desthiation. Now do you know my purpose ; and li 
you have the inclination, you may assist me in the exploit." 

"In truth," said Eustace, "I doubt not these damsels, who- 
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ever they may be, will find sufficient protection in the valour 
of your single arm. And for my own part, I have not now 
the leisure to tarry on my road purely for a service of gallantry. 
For were there actual or apparent danger, I hope I should do 
my devoir to any lady as a knight is sworn to do." 

"You will not, then, tarry?" said the Knight-adventurer; 
**then I fear we must part before we reach the borders of the 
forest; for my road lies towards the ford of the Gave; as 
every passenger, who goes either for St. Ann's or for Tarbes, 
must pass that ford, and there I go to beat up the game." 

" Yet not to let fly a hawk to pounce on the heron?" replied 
Eustace, smiling at the expression his companion had used. 
" Your game, I trust, is of a nobler kind. Vet, as far as the 
ford lies I can bear you company, for I am bound in that direc- 
tion ; and perhaps then you would in courtesy teach me the 
way to Lourde." 

"To Lourde!" exclaimed the Knight, with astonishment 
" And you a liegeman of De Foix! Why, this is a maze of 
more intricacy than the paths of these woods are to unravel 
May I so far trespass on your courtesy, to crave to be informed 
if my Lord de Foix sends you thither?" 

" I have before said," answered Eustace, " I journey on my 
own affairs." 

" And do they lead you to Lourde ?" said the stranger. " If 
you escape the fangs of the wolf, rely upon it you fall into the 
jaws of the lion, if you come within his grasp. De Foix 
pardons no one who holds intercourse with any of Lourde." 

" I know that too," replied Eustace; "but perhaps it may 
be a long season ere my Lord de Foix and I meet again." An 
involuntary sigh burst from the bosom of Eustace as he uttered 
these words. The knight marked it, and the air of deep 
dejection that overshadowed the brow of the youth. 

"Forgive me," he said, addressing Eustace, "if I notice 
that you seem something melancholy when you name the Lord 
de Foix: are you still of his train?" 

"I was of his train," answered Eustace. 

"And, perhaps," said the inquisitive stranger, "you are 
now discarded?" 

Eustace coloured and bent his brows, and said with a stem 
air, "You are something bold in your conjectures; it is no 
matter what I was, or what I am, save to myself alone." 

"And your name?" continued the stranger. 

" Is my own," replied Eustace, still more sternly; " and not 
at the service of every bold tongue which may demand it." 
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''Nay," said the Knight-adventurer, ''I designed not to 
anger you hy asking the question ; I but thought to do you ser- 
vice. These are stirring times, and as you are discarded " 

<' Who told you I was discarded?" hastily answered Eustace, 
as he raised lus head, and turned an angry glance upon his 
companion. ''Mark me, knight; either keep the hearing of 
courtesy whilst we joiuney on together, or leave me. If you 
will stay, yet he friend or foe, I can meet you on either score ; 
but I brook not an insolent tongue, though it spoke from the 
lips of a prince." 

"I am not a man," answered the stranger, with perfect 
composure, " either to give offence or to receive taunts. I will 
be fnendly with you, or I would meet you in the way of arms, 
only let me do it in my own way. I said but now, these are 
stirring times; and if a brave spirited young man such as you 
are, wanted employment, I could help him to a service, where 
every word of the tongue, every stroke of the sword that turned 
to the benefit of his lord, should find its recompense in bags of 
golden florins." 

" And who is this lord you mean?" inquired Eustace. 

" Nay," said the Knight-adventurer, " that must not be told 
till I know if you are willing to serve such a one." 

" No, never ! " answered Eustace. " I serve no man, unless 
I first know him to be honourable. I make no blind engage- 
ments, where iny eyes are hoodwinked till the pleasure of 
another takes off the bandage." 

"He, of whom I speak, is honourable and noble too," 
answered his companion; "ay, and right gay and generous. 
In his halls there are no crabbed priests to scare the fairy 

foddess Pleasure, with their dull lessons of morality, their 
eath's head, wax tapers, and their penances. No; there 
music wakes up the pulse of joy till it beats quick, and leads 
to the soft dalliance of lady-love ; where beauty is kind as it is 
blooming; where all is love, without cold reserve, or prudish 
censure. ' 

" And without modest bearing, I take it," said Eustace. 
" You have described better the licentious indulgence of an 
eastern haram, such as our crusaders used to tell of, than the 
sober love of a noble castle." 

"Sober love!" cried the stranger, laughing. "Ha ha! 
sober love ! Upon the faith of a sddier, which, I take it, lies 
in the readiest sword he can swear upon, you had better, young 
man, buckle on cowl and gown, than your armomr. Sober 
love ! and you have not yet seen twenty summers over your 
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head! Come, come, we are knights, we know each other; keep 
this sobriety for the father at the next confessional, it is out of 
place here. ' 

" Indeed, Sir Knight-adventurer," answered Eustace, " I am 
serious. The wild Bights of wanton dalliance deserve not the 
sacred name of love ; which, being in itself a virtue, is wordiy 
the praise of sobriety, as a serious and a holy feeling." 

'Admirably expounded!" exclaimed his gay companion. 
" Why, thou shouldst preach at the next Lent-tide to the 
barefooted and white-sheeted wives, who do penance for some 
small neglect of their conjugal vows. Yet, with all your 
sanctity, I would not trust you with those black-eyed and 
blooming damsels I but now named." 

" Nor would I trust myself," said Eustace. " I would rather 
secure my innocence by shunning temptation. And I much 
fear, if such are your light thoughts, you will hardly be a safe 
escort for the damsels you attend as a protector. They may 
escape the wolf, to fall mto the snare of the wily fox." 

"Pshaw!" cried his companion, "a man may talk wildly, 
and yet do his devoir. But to our subject. I am serious in 
my offer to you." 

" And I in my refusal of it," answered Eustace. 

" Can neither the hope of gold, pleasure, beauty, nor honour, 
tempt you?" said the stranger. 

" Honour should stand first in the catalogue," replied Eus- 
tace ; "and then the rest of the account might not be wrongly 
placed ; but, as it is, you have made her but the last in the 
train of temptation; and I fear she but too justly skulks behind, 
as if ashamed of the company in which you have placed her." 

" I cannot tempt you, then," said the stranger, "to accept 
a service for your own advantage?" 

"No," answered Eustace; " present advantage must not be 
bought at the charge of future ruin." 

Whilst this singular conversation was passing, the two 
knights had made a considerable progress through the wood. 
It was now drawing towards the close of day ; the sun had 
already tinged with its golden rays the tops of the forest-trees, 
and darted long and red streaks of light through the openings 
of the wood, as it slowly sunk in the horizon. Eustace longed 
to be rid of his companion ; for although he was but ignorant 
of the world, yet he had penetration sufficient to observe the 
stranger was endeavouring to work upon his youthful imagina- 
tion, to engage him in some service, where he might be lured 
by pleasure to become perhaps a useful, but not an honourable 
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instrument. Or why thus address him, and for what purpose? 
Eustace could not help believing that he had unwittingly 
betrayed himself into a confession of having quitted the ser- 
vice of De Foix; the Knight-adventurer might upon that 
account wish to secure him, m order to gain intelligence of the 
Count's plans. Yet, again, why should he do this, if the 
stranger was really not adverse to De Foix? He was lost in 
conjecture. And, after all, there was such a light-hearted, 
careless manner about his companion, who was now jesting 
upon the most serious subjects, now singing the snatcn of a 
minstrel's song, again asking bold questions, and anon talking 
of arms, that Eustace was almost inclined to think his worcu 
might be more than his purpose ; like the ebullition of a shal- 
low stream, which makes a greater noise than deep and smooth 
waters. Still the stranger wore his visor closed, and never 
seemed so wholly off his guard as co utter one word that could 
betray himself. Eustace, therefore, after all his cogitations, 
concluded with the opinion, that he could not tell what to 
make of him, and should not be sorry to part with him at the 
ford. 

It was now the dusk of evening, and night's shadows were 
fast closing round. They drew near the ford of the Gave; its 
banks were thickly set with trees, and two rough roads met 
together near this spot, each of which led to a separate part 
of the forest As Eustace and his companion advanced, a 
shrill cry of distress suddenly struck upon their ear, which 
was soon followed by continued shrieks of terror, and excla^ 
mations for mercy, mingled with the trampling of horses and 
threats of violence. "Holy Mary!" exclaimed Eustace, "that 
was the cnr of women!" He instantly drew his sword, and 
turning to his companion, said, "Now, Sir Knight-adventurer, 
prove yomself the rescuer of the distressed;" and without 
staying for farther parley, Eustace dashed his spurs into his 
courser's sides, and rushed on towards the ford, as the cries 
had issued from that quarter. 

The Knight-adventurer immediately drew his sword, but 
followed Eustace at a much slower pace, whilst that gallant 
youth perceived, through the dusk of twilight, two female 
forms and the figure of a boy. They seemed to be making 
an ineffectual resistance against some ruffians, who had stopt 
their horses, and were dragging their riders from their saddles. 
Eustace with one blow struck the foremost ruffian, who held 
the horse's head of one of the females, to the ground ; he was 
proceeding to grapple with a second, who with a drawn dagger 
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was advancing towards him, whilst two others seemed to 
meditate joining their comrade, to overpower the gallant 
exponent by nmnhers rather than courage. 

One ruffian had already seized the hridle of his horse, when 
the Knight-adventurer at that moment coming up, Eustace 
called out to him, ''Help me, aid me, or I may not save 
them! they are helpless women, strike down yon villain!" 
Eustace raised his arm to hurl a powerful hlow at the ruffian 
who had struggled in his grasp, when suddenly a second 
villain coming hehind him struck the sword from his hand, 
and at the same moment attempted to stah him in the hack; 
hut the armour was proof — of Milan tempered steel, and 
resisted in some measure the hlow of the assassin; the wound, 
therefore, was not deep enough to cause death. Eustace 
immediately drew his dagger, and turned upon the wretch 
who had thus cowardly assaulted him; hut ere he could 
execute the purpose of his just indignation, the Knight-adven- 
turer (who had not used one exertion in the fray) suddenly 
raised his visor, and snatching up the hugle that hung at his 
hreast, he hlew a shrill hlast, that sent its long echo through 
the woods. 

The sound was almost instantly succeeded hy the trampling 
of horses, as if some persons, who had hitherto heen in 
amhush, were advancing. They appeared. Eustace had 
continued to grapple with the powerftd ruffian who had as- 
saulted him, and was ahout raising his right arm to plunge 
the dagger in the coward's hreast, whilst he grasped him by 
the throat with the other, when at this moment the Knight- 
adventurer exclaimed aloud, "Our Lady for Armagnac!" 
The cry was answered by the advancing horsemen, " D' Albreth 
to the rescue!" and as they dashed forward, again the knight- 
adventurer called aloud, "Our Lady for Armagnac!" As he 
said these words, he suddenly rushed upon the unsuspecting 
Eustace, and hurled him from his horse to the ground. 
"Treacherous villain!" exclaimed the fallen youth, "is this 
thy faith — thy rescue?" 

"Credulous fool," answered the adventurer, with a scornfid 
laugh, "thinkest thou that Armagnac would watch like a 
sparrow-hawk to catch jays, and lure ladybirds in a wood, if 
he had not a net ready to secure them. Here, D 'Albreth, 
away with them ; and you, Le Mengeant, bind that cham- 
pion of damsels securely, and place him on his horse ; guard 
the women, and see that the hoy finds not the use of his 
feet to help the prating of a saucy tongue. Then carry 
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them all as prisoners to the castle; I wiU soon he there to 
meet them." 

Such were the orders of the treacherous Lord of Armagnac. 
They were instantly obeyed; and Eustace, faint and wounded, 
with the unhappy ladies Jane and Isabel, and WiU of the 
West, were secured, and immediately conveyed, under a 
strong guard of men-at-arms, to the castle of this treacherous 
and abandoned knight. 



2S2 DE FOIX. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



THE CONFERENCE. 



OtheJh.-^ Arite, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell! 
Yield up, C love, thy crown and hearted throne, 
To tyrannous hate! swell, bosom, with thy fraught. 
For 'tis of aspieks' tongues! 

laso.—FT&y be content. 

OUteUo.—O blood, I ago, blood! 

Shakspba&b. 

In order that our readers may fully comprehend the circum- 
stances which led to the capture of Eustace, the ladies, and 
the page, by a means so extraordinary as that detailed in the 
last chapter, it becomes necessary we should here speak of 
the character and plans of the Lord of Armagnac, the ancient 
enemy of De Foix. 

It already has been noticed, that the feuds subsisting between 
these noblemen had commenced with their ancestors, and had 
been handed down from father to son, almost as a part of their 
inheritance. The present Lord of Armagnac was, at the 
period of our narrative, about the middle age; but, possessing 
an uncommonly handsome person, and a gay air, he looked 
considerably younger than he really was. He had married 
early in life, yet proved so bad a husband, that his wife passed 
months together within the retirement of a cloister, where, 
under pretext of holy penances, she was glad to escape the 
cruelty and tyranny of her lord, who had wedded her but to 
possess her wealth, and did not afterwards use towards her 
even the common decencies of outward observance or respect, 
as his castle halls were filled with the licentious and aban- 
doned of all descriptions. 

The Lord of Armagnac had neither the religion, nor even 
the superstition of the times ; and if ever he spoke of an here- 
after, it was only to mock at the terrors with which the priests 
described it as invested for the portion of the guilty. Towards 
De Foix he cherished a personal, as well as hereditary hatred, 
the Count having in early life successfully rivalled him in 
gaining the hand of the sister of the king of Navarre, the first 
object of his choice. In minds devoid of generosity, no pas- 
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sion rankles with greater bitterness than that excited by the 
envy of unsuccessful rivalry. Armagnac could never pardon 
De Foix. 

The care of the immense wealth of Jane of Boulogne being 
in some measure vested within the power of her uncle, the 
Lord of Armagnac, he had been tempted to employ that power 
to seize upon a considerable part of it (particularly the lands 
of Comminges, which she claimed in rignt of her late mother 
as sole heiress) for his own use ; and he had maintained pos- 
session till the present time, when the Count de Foix had re- 
solutely asserted his determination to regain it by the way of 
arms for the Lady Janej who, it will be remembered, when a 
child, had been placed in his wardship for the security of her 
person against the repeated attempts of her cruel uncle. This, 
therefore, was an additional cause of hatred between these 
feudal lords; and the avarice of Armagnac now made him 
resolve to employ every means to overturn the Count's well- 
concerted plans, and to maintain his own usurpation. 

There was in this man's disposition a mixture of avarice 
and prodigality ; vices, however opposite, often found imited 
in the profligate and the spendthrift. Profuse and careless 
even to excess in whatever contributed to his pleasures and 
dissipation, the Lord of Armagnac was yet niggardly in any 
charge of honest dealing, or in such as formed the necessities 
of an ordinary nature : he would gain wealth by any base, 
disgraceful, or violent means ; he would keep it, if possible, 
from being expended upon any honourable or useful purpose; 
but he hesitated not to squander it upon thoughtless pleasures 
and dark stratagems. Gay in his disposition, but cold in 
heart, he felt for no one, not even for himself: could the Lord 
of Armagnac have been told he was to die on the morrow, he 
would but have sought to make the intermediate time pass the 
more gaily off. 

There was one peculiarity in his disposition which rendered 
him more dangerous than such an open profligate seemed 
likely to be to those of honest minds. This arose from his 
love of stratagem and intrigue, which might be said to have 
been bom with him. Even pleasure itself was enhanced to 
Armagnac, if it were procured by some indirect means and 
intricate manoeuvre. Was a castle to be taken, or a damsel to 
be won, he would rather gain the former by a surprise at the 
postern door than by an attack at the great gates. And the 
damsel of his lawless love would scarcely satisfy his pa^ssion, 
unless she were obtained after difficulty and resistance. This 
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habit of indirect dealing accompanied the Lord of Armagnac 
even in his cruelties. It was not often he took away life, till 
he was certain he could make no advantageous political in- 
trigue by shewing mercy. And it was a common exercise of 
his talents to lay traps to ensnare noble knights, merely to 
obtain a large ransom for their freedom. 

Persons of this spirit are peculiarly fond of gaining intelli- 

fence respecting the conduct of others by the means of 
ependents, gossips, and tale-bearers of every description. 
Such persons were sure of the countenance of Armagnac, 
who delighted in the whisper that destroyed reputation. 

There was a striking difference between the characters of 
the Count de Foix and his opponent, however they might re- 
semble each other in actual tyranny. De Foix was a tyrant 
only to answer some object of his policy or of his ambition: 
Armagnac from the mere love of tyranny. The Count was 
liberal: his rival prodigal. De Foix had imbrued his hands 
in blood at the instigation of passion : Armagnac from deliberate 
malice and wantonness. De Foix held inviolate a promise : 
Armagnac scrupled not to break an oath. Having said thus 
much of his character, we shall now proceed to relate the way 
in which he possessed himself of the persons of his unfortunate 
prisoners. 

The manner of feudal warfare helped to give to the Middle 
Ages that peculiar character of Romance, which distinguishes 
them from all other periods of history. Stratagems, disguises, 
surprisals, the carrying off knights and damsels into captivity, 
were really the common and usual events of the time ; with 
whose extraordinary particulars the pages of many of our 
» chroniclers, and especially those of Froissart, are filled. These 
portray events of so romantic a nature, that it is only by pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the character of the times we can, in 
our days of personal security, believe such things were true. 

Feudal warfare being often rendered successful by stratagem 
and intrigue, it became a thing of import to find out the plans 
and movements of an enemy. For this purpose one baron 
often placed a creature of his own as a spy within the castle 
of another, and generally found his accoimt in so doing, how- 
ever disgraceful the practice. 

The Lord of Armagnac, who loved intrigues of every kind, 
had carried this practice to a great extent; squires, pages, and 
even women, were in his pay; so that there was scarcely a 
castle in the neighbourhood but harboured one of his creatures; 
and the large rewards they received for their intelligence was 
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the best security of their fidelity. One of these instruments 
he had contrived to fix near the person of De Foix; and it 
was by means of his communication that the Lord of Ar« 
magnac learned the purposed visit of the ladies Jane and 
Isabel, as pilgrims to the shrine of St. Ann. This was an 
opportunity not to be neglected. Jane once within his power, 
he could laugh at all the efforts of De Foix. He might spare 
her life, or he might get rid of her, as should best serve his 
occasion; and Isabel de Greilly, from her youth and beauty, 
was scarcely a less desirable prize. 

It might be supposed that possessed of such intelligence, 
the Lord of Armagnac would nave simply sallied forth with a 
body of men-at-arms, to intercept the passage, and seize upon 
the persons of the ladies. But such a plain measure was by 
no means sufficient to gratify his love of stratagem. Le Men- 
geant was therefore instructed to take with him a chosen few, 
to make the ladies Jane and Isabel prisoners at the ford of 
the Gave, whilst Armagnac alone would linger near the spot 
(secured from personal danger by the Lord D'Albreth bein^ 
stationed in readiness with an ambuscade in the wood), and 
endeavour to pick up any stray knight who would, by such 
means, fall into the trap of the ambuscade, and might afterwards 
be forced to pay a large ransom for his liberty : a trick the 
intriguing lord had often successfully practised. And in case 
of any resistance, should the ladies be better guarded than 
was expected, the ambuscade would be ready to sally forth to 
the rescue on the slightest signal. 

The reader is already aware how far this plan succeeded, 
and that the unfortunate Eustace fell into the snare thus art- 
fully contrived by the intriguing spirit of Armagnac. Yet it 
should seem that the offers he previously made to him (upon 
finding he had quitted the service of De Foix) were sincere ; 
and that Armagnac hoped the allurements of promised 
pleasures and rewards, might tempt Eustace to betray his 
knowledge of the measmres of De Foix to the enemy of the 
Count. 

Upon the evening after that day on which the Lord of Ar- 
magnac had so captured the persons before mentioned, within 
an apartment of his castle was seated a lady dressed in deep 
mourning. She was past the middle age, but still retained the 
traces of former beauty. Her stature was tall. Her form 
dignified and well-proportioned. The general cast of her 
countenance was that of deep melancholy; but an uncommon 
expression of intellect and fire occasionally flashed from her 
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eye; such an eye as made the ohserver shrink before its 
scrutiny. The lady was seated at a table, and seemed 
busied in preparing, from herbs and drugs, some medicine for 
the sick; an office of charity that was frequently performed 
by ladies during the time of which we are treating; when 
females deemed a knowledge of the healing art a necessary 
accomplishment in education. 

Whilst the lady was thus engaged, the door of the apart- 
ment opened, and the Lord of Armagnac entered with an air 
of more respect than he was apt to use towards most persons. 
He then inquired, in a manner that impUed some degree of 
deference, *' How does your patient, Lady Matilda? Is there 
danger, think you?" 

" Not as I think, at present, my lord," replied the lady 
with an openness of speech unknown to most of the modem 
practitioners of the healing art; ''his wound is not dangerous 
m itself; but his mind appears so irritated and distressed, that 
unless something can be done to calm that, I should fear 
fever might be produced, and then there certainly would be 
danger." 

" But he must not die," answered Armagnac; " for I have 
need of him: he has but lately left the service of De Foix; 
we may gain much intelligence from him. Have you learnt 
his name ?" 

" No," said the lady, " he seemed unwilling to make it 
known ; and I would not take advantage of the little care I 
paid to him, by pressing the discovery. I know not who 
he is." 

"Nor do I either," replied Armagnac; "for the women 
and the page seemed leagued in obstinacy. I cannot make 
the one betray the other. They are all securely lodged, how- 
ever, within the eastern tower of this castle. You, lady, have 
alone permission of access to them : and from you I expect 
a better account of the youth. If we cannot make him speak, 
we will try how he can suffer; and should it come to the 
worst, and no one will pay a ransom for him, the loss of his 
life will but serve to keep the headsman's axe in practice." 

" You will not, I trust," said the lady, " execute your 
threat: the youth seems unhappy and harmless; you will do 
well to spare him." 

"Shall I do well to spare him. Lady Matilda?" replied Ar- 
magnac, with a marked expression of irony: "What! to 
spare the creature of my Lord de Foix, who may return to 
him, and aid him to disconcert all our plans; would that be 
your pleasure?" 
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** If your plans," laid the lady, ''were only aimed against 
the Lord de Foix, I would freely venture my own life to give 
them success; but I would not sacrifice innocent blood to fulfil 
even my desire of vengeance." 

" You grow cold, lady," answered Armagnac; " is this 
then to be the end of all our alliances ; our mutual designs of 
vengeance? But, perhaps, as you are a woman, kind and 
tender-hearted," continued Armagnac, with a sarcastic smile, 
" you may have pardoned the Count de Foix." 

"What!" exclaimed Lady Matilda, as she arose from her 
seat; and with an expression of almost franctic energy, 
glanced her eye upon the proud lord ; / " I pardon him ! I for- 
give De Foix ! wmlst the earth holds such a wretched outcast 
as I am ! Whilst the blood of my murdered husband, spilt 
by De Foix's accursed hand, still looks fresh upon his dagger. 
No ! I have not a hope in life but^my revenge ! Revenge has 
formed the thoughts of my day, the dreams of my night ! It 
has sustained me through misery and suffering ! I have hoped 
for it; toiled for it; 1 have prayed for it; ay, and I have 
sinned for it ! And think you that I now would give it up t 
No ! Because the lioness sleeps, has her strength failed her? 
She awakes refreshed, yet hungered from repose, to make the 
woods ring with her yells, ere she springs to seize upon her 
victim." 

'' If such are your sentiments, then, wherefore hesitate?" 
said Armagnac: *'Why will you thus hang back, when we 
want all your aid to make our vengeance sure? Where is John 
de Beam? he is our sworn ally. Where are the men-at-arms 
he promised should assist us? He is cold in our cause, and 
slow in execution. Why does he not appear?" 

''Your cause has lost its character of vengeance," answered 
the Lady Matildia, " since you have debased it by making it 
the instrument to gratify your injustice against an innocent 
woman. You now make war upon the Count, only to main- 
tain those lands you have usiurped from Jane of Boulogne, 
your unhappy niece. The blood of De Beam is too noble to 
aid the cause of tyranny." 

"Then, fair lady," said Armagnac, with his accustomed 
light manner, "let the blood of De Beam do itself right, and 
seek its own noble vengeance; for I fancy, without the assist- 
ance of the Lord of Armagnac, it would be like to place its 
achievement as high as the hangman could exalt it; which 
would be the utmost summit the noble blood of revenge might 
enable the De Beams to attain." 
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"I know your power/' replied Matilda; ''else had I never 
been your ally; but we stood once on other terms. My power 
and that of John de Beam's united once saved you firom 
destruction, else had this castle fallen to crush you with its 
walls. You have forgotten when we obliged De Foix to raise 
the siege he laid before it." 

"No, I have not," said Armagnac, with a careless air, ''my 
memory is something too good ; but I fancy if the Count de 
Foix had not been your mortal enemy, as well as mine, the 
castle might have fallen about my ears ere you came to prop 
it up with the stout men of Lourde; and the head you then 
preserved upon my shoulders still sits there to thank you." 

** You had better thank me," replied Lady Matilda, " with 
acts than by words. Your present cause of quarrel is a dis- 
grace to mine; and serves not the interests of a just revenge." 

"But it serves the interests of my treasury, fair lady," said 
Armagnac; "and that is quite as important to me as* your 
stores of vengeance are to you; and I tnink Jane of Boulogne 
being in my power, is like to turn the balance in favour of my 
account." 

"Of infamy!" answered Matilda; "you have made her a 
prisoner by most unfair means." 

"But she is my prisoner," said Armagnac; "and I never 
yet knew a captive, who much liked the turn of the game that 
gave him into captivity, or that thought it quite fair. In short, 
it is something like a game of chess, when the loser admits he 
is beaten; but that he is so, only by a false move, an over- 
sight, or some mistake with respect to the pieces: still the 
game is the game, however won.' 

" And will you not then restore the unhappy Jane to her 
freedom?" inquired the Lady Matilda. 

"Restore her to freedom!" said Armagnac; "no, no, Lady 
Matilda; not just at present, whatever I may think to do 
hereafter. You have my leave to comfort and console her in 
the hours of her captivity within this castle ; but there it ends : 
for I think, lady, even your desire of vengeance could not 
break through stone walls and iron bars, whilst I keep the 
keys of these towers and castle." 

" And why am I too," inquired Matilda, proudly, "why am 
I held your prisoner? I am your ally, not your captive! 
You have no right to confine me within the walls of these 
apartments!" 

"Nor will I do so," said Arma^ac; "you have the free 
range of every apartment within this castle, save that which 
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leads to the portal. I have much respect for your good faith; 
but in sooth, dear lady, till your brother John de Beam 
appears with those promised men-at-arms to assist our cause, 
we cannot part with you, whom we hold as an honourable 
hostage for his faith and plighted word." 

"And was it for this," said Lady Matilda, indignantly, 
"was it for this, you lured me to your castle by a pretext of 
consulting upon the terms for carrying on the war against the 
Count de Foix?" 

"No pretext at all, lady," answered Armagnac, "only a 
little manoeuvre; and we now understand the terms on which 
John de Beam must bring up those forces to our aid. Half 
the men of Lourde are imder his control; I am sure of Le 
M engeant's party. These are our terms for carrying on the 
war; and tul they are fulfilled, you remain our honoured 
guest; if you like that term better than hostage." 

The Lady Matilda darted a fierce glance upon the bold and 
careless countenance of the Lord of Armagnac, and said with 
a voice of uncommon emotion: "You swore to aid me in the 
work of vengeance." 

"Ay," replied Armagnac, "but it was to aid you in my 
own way. I am thinking of a stratagem that may help you ; 
but if you so much love vengeance, lady, I think we could 
contrive to dii^uise you as a pilgrim or a minstrel, furnish you 
with a poniard, and get you into the castle of Orthes, where 
you might gratify your desires by stabbing the Count de Foix 
to the heart." 

"And think you that would satisfy my just revenge?"* ex- 
claimed Matilda. " No ! If the blood of De Foix alone had 
been sufficient, this hand long since had done the deed. I 
would work a greater punishment than death ! The ruin of 
his power, the extinction of his earldom, are but the com- 
mencement of those sorrows I would have him suffer, as some 
requital of my wrongs. I would see him without hope; 
driven from his own dominions; wandering as a beggar, with 
his wretched children, amongst his ruined people; whHst he 
looks upon the walls of his proud castle as they lay wasted 
and devoured by the flames. Then, amid the extinction of his 
race, I would see him die in misery and want ; cursed by this 
world, and despairing of another. This, this is the only 
sacrifice worthy of bemg offered upon the altar I have reared 
to vengeance." 

Whilst Lady Matilda spoke these words, she stood, as it 
were, excited by her own energies, like a creature more than 
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human. She seemed miconscious of every thing around her, 
and to breathe only the air, as if to inspire the courage and 
resolution necessary to do those acts, before which the spirit 
of an ordinary woman would tremble. Her voice was naturally 
deep and harmonious, but at this moment it sounded terrific 
and appalling ; a glance of wild energy flashed from her ex- 
pressive eye ; and, folding her hands together, she exclaimed, 
" I am widowed and alone ; but the spirit of revenge shall 
nerve my arm and fill my heart, till the murderer shall have 
fully paid the utmost penalty due to his crime ! and then, De 
Beam, I can have scope to weep for thee ! These eyes — that 
shall not shed a tear which might awaken the feelings of a 
woman, and yield mv mind to weakness — ^theae eyes shall 
then weep for thee till they are closed for ever!" 

Lady Matilda ceased speaking, and, endeavouring to com- 
pose her mind, she seemed desirous to attempt subduing the 
outward expression of her feelings. She was indeed an object 
of pity; — naturally of a high-minded and noble spirit, it would 
be unfair to judge her by the standard of female excellence in 
the present age; even her virtues partook of the strong and 
marked character of the times in which she lived. Her love 
for the murdered Sir Peter de Beam had been enthusiastic; 
her desire to revenge his death was fierce and unmitigable: 
her conduct, at times, might be tinctured with frenzy, but it 
was distinguished by firmness and courage: her character 
might deserve reprehension, but it never could excite con- 
tempt. 

Evan the Lord of Armagnac, bold, light-minded, and un- 
feeling as he was, in despite of his very self, treated her with 
more outward respect than he was accustomed to pay to any 
other person. He could not tell why, but he never felt so 
much at his ease, so bold in her company ; he did not shew 
his worst deeds to her; he would gloss them over; and he 
shimned the scrutiny of her eye without knowing wherefore : 
such is the involuntary ascendency of a truly great and supe- 
rior mind upon the conduct even of the most daring and 
abandoned persons. The Lord of Armagnac wished to be 
rid of the restraint he now felt in the presence of the Lady 
Matilda;' and proposing to her that she should again visit the 
wounded youth, he opened the door, and respectfully bowed 
as she retired from the chamber. 

When the Lord of Armagnac felt desirous to rid himself of 
the presence of Lady Matilda, there might have been another 
motive, perhaps, besides that of restraint in her company, 
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which prompted the wish to do so ; for no sooner was she gone, 
than he advanced towards an ohscure part of the chamber, 
and lifting up the arras (with which almost all chambers at 
this period were hwig) he unlocked a private door, that gave 
access to a small ante-room leading to a dark passage, where 
any one might pass in and out whom he was desirous to receive 
without publicity; and the intriguing spirit of Armagnac 
prevented the key of this chamber from ever rusting for want 
of use. As the lord of the castle unlocked this door, he 
exclaimed in a tone of voice between that of familiarity and 
command, << What, ho! Le Mengeant! Come forth, Basil!" 

At these words there issued from the dark ante-room a man 
of uncommon statiure, partially armed, and wrapped in a 
mantle of scarlet cloth, with a hood of the same material about 
his head. This man was no other than the celebrated captain- 
robber and cutrthroat Basil le Mengeant, or, as he was some- 
times called, Le Mengeant St. Basil de Lourde; the stories of 
many of whose deeds of cunning villany and daring outrage 
have been handed down to posterity. 

Le Mengeant sallied from the dark ante- room like a beast 
of prey, who rises from his den after sleep, and who turns 
about, shakes his shaggy hide, and glares around with his red 
eyes, to see if aught lurks near his place of rest; so looked 
Le Mengeant. He had probably been sleeping in his lurking- 
place whilst the preceding conference with the lady had been 
going on; for he now stared stupidly around, ana yawning, 
without ceremony threw his huge limbs upon the seat that had 
lately supported the dignified figure of the Lady Matilda. 

The person of Le Mengeant was familiar to Armagnac: 
but whether it was from contrast with the late occupier of the 
seat, or that the lamp which hung suspended from the roof, 
and darted its beams full on the countenance of the robber, 
producing that effect of strong light and shadow, such as we 
see in the pictures of Rembrandt, exhibited in a striking man- 
ner the air of ferocity that sat upon his features ; whether it 
were from these causes or not, certain it is, Armagnac could 
not help remarking the figure before him as more than ordi- 
narily terrific, and that Basil resembled nothing less than the 
arch-fiend himself. This famous robber was considerably 
more than six feet in height; his limbs were formed in a well- 
proportioned gigantic mould; yet there was little fiesh about 
him ; he was sdl sinew and muscle. His immense hand, which 
he threw upon the table as he sat down, looked fit to wield 
the club of Hercules; his feet were equally large, in their 
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proportion; his air was ungainly; and he strode, rather than 
walked as other men : his head was broad and flat towards the 
top of the skull; his features were not ill-formed, excepting 
that the forehead was something too low, with projecting 
brows, that hung like a penthouse over two small round eyes 
of jet black, that glimmered like lighted coals in the midst of 
darkness: his hair was straight, black, and lank; and his 
mouth, completely enveloped in a thick bushy beard, could 
only be distmguished (set with a row of white teeth) when 
some occasion of rare note excited a laugh or a grin, which, 
contrasted with the habitual savage air of his general aspect, 
seemed to express not a passion of mirth, but of malice — ^an 
impulse too horrible to be earthly: and that swarthy com- 
plexion, so common to the mountaineers of Gascony, was, in 
Le Mengeant, rendered yet of a deeper tinge, by constant 
exposure to the heats of the country through which he led his 
marauding band of free companies. 

Le Mengeant took his seat in evident ill-humour, and said 
surlily to the Lord of Armagnac, " Why, why do you pen me 
up in yonder dark cabin to wait your pleasure? why am not I 
at once admitted." 

" Impossible! "replied the Lord; "impossible, Le Mengeant. 
I have I he bravest stratagem for you tnat was ever conceived 
in the brain of man." 

" And brought forth by an ass," replied the robber, very 
unceremoniously. " A plague upon your stratagems, they 
have nearly cost me life and limb. You told me last night, 
when I went adventuring upon your stratagems, that the 
women would be alone and imguarded, save by monks ; so I 
need not put on my armour to deal with such cattle : when, 
look you, there comes up a boy, a very baby, scarcely out of 
leading-strirgs, whom I could have crushed, but for his snaiFs 
house on his back, and he, forsooth, aims his dagger at my 
throat! I dealt him a round blow, though, in the back for it: 
but a curse on your Milan prooif; it is the armour of ycur 
gentleman that spoils an honest man's trade. I would have 
held him on my poinard, like a lark upon a spit, but for 
that." 

"But, Le Mengeant," said the Lord of Armagnac, who 
seemed very desirous to conciliate the robber, " the stratagem 
was good ; but who expected to meet such a firebrand in that 
same boy, who looks scarcely old enough to run at a quin- 
tain; who, I say, my dear Le Mengeant — " 

"Pshaw!" exclaimed the robber, "leave your honey words 
and proceed to business; for what have you sent for me 
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hither, through yonder chink in your walls? Speak quickly, 
or I am gone. Whilst I have been following, like a hound 
at fault, the scent of your stratagems, the true game has 
slipped me; my own men, excepting the few now with me, 
have taken flight, and gone after a foray in Carcasonne ; so I 
must away to whip them back again, or, the blood once in 
scent, the dogs will keep chase. Be quick then, I have no 
time to lose." 

-*'Iwill, Le Mengeant," answered Armagnac; "but first 
taste a cup of wine — men debate not well on any matters 
with a dry throat." The robber looked still sulky and dis- 
pleased from his last night's adventure with Eustace ; but as 
ne neither deigned to accept nor refuse the wine, the Lord of 
Armagnac thought it not beneath his dignity to wait upon 
Le Mengeant himself, and, with a busy ofiiciousness, played 
the part of cupbearer, endeavouring by every possible means 
to soothe his anger; just as when one attempts to conciliate a 
fierce and savage dog, the animal, though he suppress the 
open-mouthed, full bark, will eye his opponent, and growl, 
and look ready to spring upon him, yet as if undetermined 
whether to do so or not. So seemed Le Mengeant, who 
drank a cup or two, and then grumbled and muttered some 
complaint between liis teeth, which was answered by the Lord 
of Armagnac with "Le Mengeant, I pledge you. Another 
cup of wine — just taste this clary." 

Yet at length, after some obstinacy and wincing on the 
part of the robber, Armagnac gained the day. He was once 
more master over Le Mengeant. This doubtless arose, more 
from the submission of habit, than from an acknowledged 
superiority of strength; for Basil could as easily have crushed' 
the gossamer lord before him, as a bear could crush in the 
gripe of his hug the leader who drags him by a chain, and 
rules him with a stick ; yet the bear, however strong, follows 
the man as his master — for both men and beasts are alike the 
creatures of habit, and succumb to the admitted, rather than 
the actual power of another. "Tell me then," said Basil, 
"what is to be done?" 

"I will," answered the lord. "Jane of Boulogne must not 
live. Yet I cannot very well venture to get rid of her here. 
I have some about me, useful knights too, who, should the 
least suspicion of such a deed be but whispered by the wind, 
would instantly desert my cause. You, therefore, Basil, must 
take this little afiair upon yourself." 

Le Mengeant spoke not in reply; but, with a voice of 
perfect indifference, bade the Lord of Armagnac go on. 
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"Well then, he continued, "you shall hear my plan. I have 
told her, that for the present, till I can come mto some terms 
of accommodation 'with the Count de Foix, in whose wardship 
she is placed, I would wish her to remain under the shelter of 
a holy roof, in a convent of the Pyrenees; and that a noble 
captain, a friend of mine, should conduct her thither, and set 
forth to begin the journey at the dawn of day. She shud- 
dered when I named the ryrenees, and seemed to guess my 
plan — for she exclaimed, 'Is the convfent near Lourde?' But 
resistance was vain, and so she consented, just with such a 
look as that with which a criminal consents to mount the 
scaffold, when he knows he cannot help it." 

"And what do you with the other woman?" inquired Le 
Mengeant. 

"What, with Isabel de Greilly?" said Armagnac. "Oh, 
I have a fine stratagem, in which her presence will be useful. 
You know my nephew, D'Albreth. The rogue says he is in 
love with her, and has the audacity to demand her of me for 
a wife too, forsooth ! as a requital or pajonent of his services 
that are to come. Now, mark my stratagem. I promise her 
to him, and by that means obtain his services; for he has 
been wavering about them. In the meantime, I keep the 
Lady Isabel in all honour; but when the war is over, and I 
no longer need his sernce, I shall then appropriate the 
damsel to myself; for I also am exceedingly in love with her, 
my most worthy Le Mengeant." There was something so 
ridiculous in talking to Basil about love, that the Lord of Ar- 
magnac could scarcely forbear laughing as he spoke ; for as 
well might the ears of a dancing bear be regaled with the 
harmony of a fine tune, to accompany his hind-leg evolutions, 
instead of the continued beat of a stick upon a cracked drum ; 
as well might those evolutions of uncouth and rugged motion 
be made to resemble the movements of gracefulness, as Basil 
could be capable of feeling or comprehending one idea of 
love. Le Mengeant only stared and grinned upon the Lord 
of Armagnac, and bid him finish about Jane of Boulogne. 

"Why then," said he, "my stratagem runs thus: — You 
shall not take her into the castle of Lourde; for John de 
Beam is too great a fool to twist the neck either of a woman 
or of a chicken ; but you know the pass that leads up to the 
castle through the Pyrenees ; it is terrific ; La Garde I think 
you call the pass, Le Mengeant. As you lead her up, then — 
for it will be safer you know to trust to your own feet than 
those of the horses; if she should happen to go too near the 
edge of the precipice — ^if her foot should slip, and she faHs 
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down the rock, why 'tis a sad accident, hut no fault of thine, 
Le Mengeant." 

Le Mengeant grinned again. ** Speak out!" he exclaimed. 
" You would have me hurl her down the gap, that the eagles 
may pick the carcass, so that it tells no tales. It shall be done ; 
but first, the price. I do no business without a bargain." 

"Most just," said Armagnac; "certainly, most just. Why 
then, Le Mengeant, if you could contrive somehow to steal 
that precious diamond I saw glitter upon her arm, it ought to 
be reward enough; but, to be liberal with you, my worthy Le 
Mengeant, I am quite willing to add one hundred florins to 
the bargain." 

"A hundred florins!" exclaimed the robber, rising indig* 
nantly, as he advanced towards the door: "cut throats for 
yourself, my Lord of Armagnac; I have done with you. 
Why, I would not wring the neck of the Page for such a sum ! " 

The Lord of Armaenac again began cajoling and soothing 
Le Mengeant, in the hope to abate his exorbitant demands; 
but they could not t^ee upon the terms: for as Armagnac 
stretched his avarice to let slip every additional ten florins, 
Basil rose in his demand. At length they both lost their 
temper, and the quarrel become so serious, that it gave Jane 
of Boulogne a chance for present escape. " I tell you," said 
Le Mengeant, " that I will have a flonn for every foot of the 
precipice down which she falls, and I think there be at least 
the measure of five hundred of them, from the pass to the 
bottom." 

" A florin for every foot of it!" exclaimed Armagnac: "an 
unheard-of demand! why, thou blood-hound, blood-sucker, 
wolf, or devil, would you make me gorge you with gold? 
Would you have me cut the throats of all my people to supply 
such extortion ? Shall I set an example that every lord, who 
deals in the like traffic, shall hereafter have reason to curse 
me, as the easy fool who could make a compliance with extor- 
tion a precedent? No, I will give you two hundred florins, 
but not a cross more, if it were to hurl down fifty Janes of 
Boulogne. I'll deal as a gentleman with an honest trader, and 
not as a craven with a hedge robber." 

Le Mengeant looked somewhat confounded at the resolute 
manner in which this determination was expressed : he had no 
mind to lose the business of so good a customer, and lowering 
his tone, he said, " Come, come, be generous, add fifty more 
florins to the two hundred, and our bargain is made. And I 
will throw into the scale some important intelligence, without 
asking a franc in addition." 
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" Indeed! " replied Armagnac : " well, then, take the other 
fifty, and let me have the intelligence. But first, one word 
more; how shall I know the husiness is over? can yoa return 
hither to acquaint me?" 

<' No," said Basil: *' I must to Carcassone to collect my 
people, or the Lord de Foix will be upon you before you are 
strong enough to resist him. Yet let me think — this I will 
do, I will send a trusty messenger; he shall tell you how it 
fares. He shall come dressed in one of our sheepskins, in 
which we sometimes case the wolves of Lourde. I mean in 
one of our disguises, a pilgrim's or a friar's gown." 

" But what shall be the token," said Armagnac, " by which 
I may know he is the true messenger from you?" 

" Why my own token," answered Le Mengeant, " my hunt- 
ing knife — look upon it : when he presents that knife, you may 
know he is the true man. Every man of Lourde can swear to 
my token."* 

" I note well the knife," said Armagnac; "the haft is inlaid 
with a cross, surmounted by a star. I know it is the ancient 
token of a governor of Lourde. Upon yours there are also 
the letters B.L.M. I shall know it. Now for the intelligence." 

" This it is," replied Le Mengeant: " John de Beam is fall- 
ing from your cause, chiefly at the instigation of the young 
Count Montpensier, who once saved his life, ay, and mine too, 
by sparing our heads for a ransom in the affair of Toulouse. 
This De Montpensier but now arrived at Lourde; and, by his 
persuasions, John de Beam (although he will not unite with 
De Foix) purposes uniting his party with this Frenchman's 
against you. He does but now keep quiet till he can get the 
Lady Matilda from your castle; and they talk (for I have 
means to find out their plans) of first subduing your injustice, 
as they call it, to Jane of Boulogne; and then of making war 
upon the Count de Foix on their own score: John de Beam, 
in revenge for his brother's death, De Montpensier, in requital 
for the wrongs done by De Foix to his father and to himself, 
for it seems the Count lately imprisoned him : yet they purpose 
observing a truce with De Foix till they have first settled their 
account with you." 

"Indeed!" said Armagnac, "this is intelligence I little 
thought to hear; I am beset on every side. De Foix, I find, 
intends marching forward, as 'tis said, to lay siege to my castle, 

• Knives were frequently used as tokens. Thus Sir Evan de Foix once 
took tlic knife of his father to gain access into the castle of Orthcs. See 
Froissart. 
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John de Beam forsakes me, and De Montpensier induces him 
to join against me. What is to be done? " 

" Why to resist them," answered Le Mengeant: " I do not 
forsake you, and will not, as long as you have gold ; and Jane 
of Boulogne's lands help to keep up the treasury, you must 
not lose them." 

"Haste, then," said Armagnac, "to execute my orders. 
Jane must die ! The Lady MatUda 1 will still keep secure as a 
hostage. The day may yet be mine ; you will bring up yoiur 
men from Carcassone. Could I but get that unknown youth 
to betray the plans of De Foix, we should be prepared to 
counteract them." 

" That unknown youth, do you call him?" said Le Men- 
geant : " I know him well, better than he knows himself; and 
iif you manage wisely, he may be the best instrument in your 
hand to serve you; and if not, you can but dispatch him — 
that will be some revenge on John de Beam; he is called 
Eustace." 

" You astonish me!" replied the Lord of Armagnac : " how 
could this youth's death work any revenge on John de Beam ; 
who is he?" 

Le Mengeant looked around, and, stooping his head, he 
leaned forward and said, " he is — " 

" Hush!" exclaimed Armagnac, " I hear footsteps advancing 
near the door of the chamber; speak more softly." 

"Hark, in your ear, then," answered Le Mengeant; the 
robber bent his head, and whispered something^ to the lord of 
the castle: Armagnac started, and immediately exclaimed 
aloud, " Can it be possible? Is it true? Is he really the — " 

" It is both possible and true," replied Le Mengeant, " so 
you will find it." 

" This Eustace shall, then," said Armagnac, " be instantly 
cast into the dungeon, and there, if he will not betray, he shall 
be betrayed : he shall perish. You will set forward with your 
charge to the Pyrenees ; then collect your people, and haste to 
our aid. But I hear footsteps still nearer; they are at the 
door; lift the arras; away, Basil, begone — so, now all is safe. 
Who is this intruder? First let me see, and then to secure the 
youth ; he shall to the dungeon." 

These last words the Lord of Armagnac muttered in a low 
voice, and going to see who it was, advanced towards the door 
of the apartment. He assumed his usual unconcerned air, as 
if nothing but the commonest events had just engaged his 
attention. 
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CHAPTER XXITI. 

LOURDE. 

Beneath these battlements, within those walls. 
Power dwelt amidst her passions : in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 

Childb Harold. 

The fortress of Lourde — which hut a few years previous to 
the date of this narrative had been conceded to Edward the 
Black Prince of England, in right of his duchy of Aqiiitaine, 
and committed by him to the government of the late Sir Peter 
Amaut de Beam, as regent for Bigorre — although still nomi- 
nally a dependency on England, was virtually dependent alone 
upon the natural strength of its position, and the valour of its 
governors, John de Beam and Basil le Mengeant. These 
captains, with whose character and dissimilarity of disposition 
the reader is already acquainted, were constantly at variance 
with each other, although they were frequently employed as 
mercenary allies to assist the neighbouring princes and barons 
in the wars they carried on. And both England and France 
had by turns made use of their assistance. 

John de Beam, though a leader of free bands, displayed in 
his conduct much of that generous feeling and noble spirit 
which distinguished a true member of chivalry. His violence 
had originated with his desire to revenge the murder of his 
brother; and it was this desire that induced him still to com- 
mand the only body of men in the vicinity of Foix and Beam 
who dared venture to contend with and to harass the august 
lord of those provinces. 

Le Mengeant was a bold, desperate man, who acted merely 
from a love of gold, contention, fraud, and violence. He was 
in spirit and in deed a robber, without possessing one redeem- 
ing quality, without the least beam of light to relieve the dark 
shadow which his vices had thrown upon his character. That 
the two captains of the men of Lourde, so opposite in temper, 
should disagree is not surprising; how they could at all co- 
operate, and for so long a period, is the point that excites our 
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wonder; and perhaps it may alone be referred to the only 
feeling these two persons had in common with each other, 
namely, the resolution to harass De Foix, and to maintain 
their castle of Lourde against the united forces of all Europe, 
could it be supposed they would come in a body against it. 

Although this may appear a bold assertion, it was one con- 
sistent wim probability ; for the fortress of Lourde, on account 
of its situation and strength, was held the wonder of the time, 
and so impregnable, that, if amply supplied with provisions, 
no force could ever succeed in attempting its capture. This 
immense castle, which seemed scarcely the work of human 
hands, the walls of whose towers were more than twenty feet 
in thickness, stood perched upon the top of a lofty rocky pre- 
cipice in the mountains of the P3rrenees. To obtain access to 
the fortress it was necessary to cross one terrific pass, called 
La Garde, which being defended at its termination with a 
strong tower and a gate of iron, rendering it impregnable, a 
few men could protect it against the world : for the pass was 
so narrow that not more than two persons could go a-breast 
(between the rock on the one side above, and the precipice on 
the other below) with any degree of safety ; and even in those 
parts where the way was broader in extent, it was encompassed 
with such fearful gaps, such sudden precipices, presenting as 
it were at every turn a bottomless abyss, which lay before its 
winding track, that none but those long accustomed to the 
path could, with any feeling of security, venture through the 
hazards of a road alike dangerous and difficult of access. 

Edward the Black Prince, after the battle of Najara, on his 
return from Spain, visited this castle, impressed with wonder 
and admiration, and is said to have been no less struck with 
its internal construction, and the strength and security of its 
walls and towers, than he was with the wonderful and magni- 
ficent defences nature had cast around it, Rock above rock, 
precipice below precipice, now guarded by a tremendous gulf, 
formed by a cleft in the rocks, so narrow at the top that the 
trunk of a tree, when thrown athwart it, might serve as a 
dizzy and uncertain footing for the passenger ; yet so deep 
was the gulf that the mountain torrent which thundered down 
its sides could scarcely be distinguished at the bottom, as its 
waters rolled foaming and dashing below in the midst of dark- 
ness, encircled by rocks overgrown with vegetation, but so 
shrouded in obscurity by their height that no beam of the 
sun ever yet strayed into their precincts, or gleamed upon 
their base. 
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Lourde commanded an extent of view far beyond the com- 
pass of the eye to distinguish its detail. Towns, hills, villages, 
and cities, looked but as so many specks in a map when seen 
from its lofty summit. The castle commanded the view of 
the whole of Gascony, and many of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces; and the rivers that flowed through them, broad and 
extensive as they were, looked from these heights but as so 
many threads or lines circling through the countries which 
they enriched by their course. And it was by no means an 
uncommon spectacle to view the towers of Lourde rearing 
their gray and pointed tops, sometimes sparkling with the 
beams of the sun that played upon them, above the clouds, 
that hung half-way down the precipitous rock which formed 
their base. When thus viewed, the effect was dazzling and 
subUme; and the fortress of the robber chiefs seemed more 
like a castle of the powers of the air than the habitation of 
mere humanity. 

It is to the interior of this castle we must now conduct the 
reader. The time was that of afternoon, when, fatigued by a 
journey of some distance, from which they had but lately re- 
turned, the people of John de Beam were refreshing themselves 
within the hall of the castle. Some of the men were still 
seated round a long table, drinking wine, and conversing upon 
their late journey, their former exploits, or their plans for 
future ones; whilst others, with whom fatigue was forgotten 
when any sport might be pursued, had quitted the hall, and 
were amusing themselves in the courtyard of the outer courts, 
by playing at tennis, pitching the bar, coits, etc. These men 
were something boisterous in the exercise of their amuse- 
ments; but those within the hall, though they freely indulged 
the mirth of their recreative hours, still observed in their 
demeanour a degree of decency and order, that must be attri- 
buted to a feeling of awe and respect for their captain John 
de Beam, who, apart from his people, appeared seated on the 
dais, at the upper end of the hall, with the youthful Count de 
Montpensier on his right, and our old acquaintance, Agos de 
Guisfort, on his left hand. 

The scene which thus presented itself, was such as might 
have been worthy the pencil of Salvator Rosa, had he been 
then in existence. The hall was of great height and extent; 
the carved oak ceiling — a feature of such striking beauty in 
the Gothic hall — appeared with all its rich and sombre charac- 
ter of magnificence, presenting the finest combinations in its 
perspective lines; the walls were hung with various imple- 
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ments of war; and here was seen an entire suit of body armour, 
the habergeon of mail, the plates that formed the greaves, the 
gardebras, the poldron, and the gauntlets; these were sur- 
mounted by the basinet and the ponderous helmet; there hvmg 
the lance, and the dagger or the axe ; and beneath, the shield 
and target: above these trophies of war appeared those of the 
chase (which in some measure may be considered an image of 
war itself; ; the spreading antlers threw wide their extended 
branches, whilst the hunting horn and spear hung beneath 
them. The armour was bright and glittering, and like a 
thousand mirrors, reflected the objects around, or caught the 
deep hues of the stained glass, as the light streamed through 
the arched and pointed windows of the hall. Some portions 
of the glass represented the emblazoned arms of Edward 
Prince of Wales, and those of the various governors of Lourde; 
and the cross and star of the late Sir Peter Amaut de Beam 
(which since his death had been considered the special cog- 
nizance of a man of Lourde) shone conspicuous, with all its 
many-coloured dyes and rays of beauty. Religious emblems 
too were not forgotten ; for the founder of the castle, holding 
an elevation of the building within his hands, was represented 
kneeling before a shrine in the attitude of prayer, supported 
on the one side by the Virgin Mary, and on the other by the 
holy St. Catherine, leaning upon her wheel. These subjects, 
although executed on a material so dilBcult as that of stained 
glass, possessed the fine simplicity and grace peculiar to the 
gothic ages ; and the deep blue and red draperies of the figures 
appeared so rich yet dazzling, that the eye could not long rest 
upon them without pain. 

The hall was strewed with fresh rushes, a luxury in this 
warm climate, and the doors beneath the carved and fretted 
archway were thrown open to admit a freer circulation of the 
air; the heat was indeed oppressive. Most of the men of 
Lourde, who were thus regaling themselves, had taken off all 
their armour, and appeared with only the light cloth or leather 
dress they were accustomed to wear beneath it; their heads 
and throats were bare. The black and dishevelled locks, the 
fierce aspect, with the dark brown and swarthy complexion of 
these mountain freebooters, seemed fully to bespeak their 
habits — those of a wild and lawless life, supported by a bold 
and daring spirit. But even the strength of the lion, though 
it is let loose upon every other creature, will lie dormant before 
its keeper; even so did these hardy spirits of Lourde yield 
them to their leader John de Beam. Each man at the table 
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seemed engaged either in the general subject, of conversation, 
or in a particular discourse with the comrade who sat next to 
him; but none either listened to, or presumed to interrupt, 
the conversation that was passing between John de Beam and 
his guests. * 

Indeed, they sat apart from the rest, and appeared much 
interested in the subject of their discussion. John de Beam 
was more than forty years old, his person was tall and majestic, 
and his features were of that form we call Roman; his fore- 
head was high and ample, and his countenance expressed a 
benignity of heart, and a tranquillity of temper, that seemed 
inconsistent with the character of a governor of Lourde. He 
also was unarmed ; his dress was of black cloth, a habit which 
he vowed never to exchange for one of a less mournful kind, 
at the time he put it on, till he should have amply revenged 
the death of his brother Sir Peter Amaut de Beam. 

We shall not here repeat the conversation which passed, as 
it related to those plans the reader is already acouainted with, 
by Le Mengeant's having communicated his Knowledge of 
them to the Lord of Armagnac in the preceding chapter. It 
was agreed that the most prudent measure they could adopt 
would be, not to declare war upon the Count de Foix, till they 
should have first attempted to subdue the insolence of Armag- 
nac, and to make him restore to Jane of Boulogne her lands; 
for although De Beam hated De Foix, he had been attached 
to the family of Jane in former times, and his chivalrous spirit 
prompted him to join in the cause of an injured woman, when 
its object was the restoration of her rights. "Yet," said De 
Montpensier, " I wish, before we commence the attack, we 
could get the Lady Matilda de Beam from the hands of 
Armagnac, who, you say, has entrapped her within liis own 
castle during your absence from Lourde." 

"It would be in vain to attempt it," replied John de Beam, 
" except in the way of arms ; but the Lord d'Albreth, who is 
with his uncle, is of too noble a spirit to allow Armagnac to 
attempt her life. We must give her liberty by subdumg the 
treacherous ally who thus artfully detanis her." 

" And what," inquired De Montpensier, "will be your plan 
of attack on the castle of this Armagnac? " 

"That I shall well consider," said De Beam, " and we will 
then confer upon it. I know the castle well; every tower, 
every apartment, ay, every inch of it is known to me ; for Le 
Mengeant and myself once took it by surprise from a tyran- 
nical baron, who was an enemy to Lourde. For more than a 
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year we held it in possession, and I was its governor, whilst 
Le Mengeant remained at Lourde : but no longer wanting the 
castle, we sold it to this Lord of Armagnac, who has since 
resided there ; but he knows not his own castle so well as I do ; 
for, placing but little confidence in his alliance, I did not com- 
municate to him all the secrets of that castle." 

" I am glad to hear it," said Agos de Guisfort, " for I too 
know something of storming castles; and I have oflen found 
a well-planned stratagem has given success to an enterprise 
that strength alone could never have accomplished, if you 
should hereafter think of any such matter, may I crave to be 
admitted of your council ; for, perhaps, I may be the man to 
serve you," 

"Agos hath indeed," observed De Montpensier, "much 
skill and address in such adventures ; and I would stake my 
life ^on his courage and fidelity." 

" That is more than I would on your prudence, my lord," 
said Agos; " for, think into what a strait you brought your 
own head and mine too, by visiting the court of your enemy 
as a disguised Poursuivant d' Amour. We had well nigh paid 
dearly for that frolic bv more ways than one; for when that 
same man, or ghost (tor on the faith of an esquire I doubt 
which he might be), offered you the lily at the banquet, he 
certainly intended it as an emblematical hint that he knew who 
you really were, else had he never thus mysteriously presented 
to you the cognizance of France." 

" It is most true," replied De Montpensier, " that armed 
stranger was, indeed, a most extraordinary being : I lament 
that I did not see his face ; for if he be a man (which I am in- 
clined to believe in despite of witchcraft) I would fain know 
who he is, that I might thank him for the honour and forbear- 
ance he evinced towards me." 

" If he be a man," said Agos, " he tilted the knights out of 
their saddles with the agility of a devil ; for your devil, though 
he be bad, is the personage to whom we refer all excellence in 
the crafts. Thus, a man is said to fight like a fiend, to ride 
like the devil, and so forth, through the whole catalogue of 
gentlemanly accomplishments. But, to our business. If J mis- 
take not, my lord, your present declaration of war against 
the Count de Foix is not very like to gain his approbation to 
your suit for the Lady Jane. How will you win her?" 

"Even as a knight should," answered De Montpensier; 
" by the valour of my heart, and the strength of my arm ; and 
I think the Lady Jane would not refuse to be so won, since 
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she has already told me, the Count will never consent to our 
union ; more upon this point she would not reveal, although I 
urged her to it ; hut hope and a good sword shall be my arms 
to beat down despairing thoughts. Jane of Boulogne is worth 
living to possess, or d3ang in the attempt to gain her. But 
come, De Beam, you are thoughtful ; shall we go round the 
castle? Will you shew me its strength?" 

John de Beam assented, and arose from his seat to conduct 
his guests around the castle. As he quitted the chair of carved 
oak, that stood on the dais, he lookea upon it with an expres- 
sion of deep and melancholy feeling. " There," said he, to 
Montpensier, "in that very chair sat the gallant Edward 
Prince of Wales, when he conferred upon my unfortunate 
brother the government of this castle ; and in that very chair, 
a little while after, sat also that brother when he deputed to 
me its government, whilst he went to attend the treacherous 
summons of the Count de Foix. There also was seated my 
brother's widow, then tbe lovely and young Lady Matilda de 
Beam, when I solemnly vowed (upon the book of the Holy 
Evangelists, which she held in her hands as I knelt before 
her) to revenge the murder of her husband. That chair is a 
remarkable appendage to this castle ; for it has been prophe- 
sied, that it shall never hold a governor feasting in this hall 
his people at the banquet of peace, till the blood of De Beam 
is avenged, and the lost heir of his house is restored." 

" Tbe lost heir of his house !" exclaimed De Montpensier: 
" had he an heir? I never heard this named." 

" No more of it then, now," said John de Beam, as he has- 
tily crossed his hand before his eyes to wipe away the tear that 
moistened their lids: "let us proceed to view the castle." 

John de Beam conducted the Prince and his Esquire through 
the various apartments of the castle: their extent, strength, 
and situation astonished the guests. " Holy Mary !" exclaimed 
the young Count, as they were crossing beneath the archway 
of the great gates that led to the drawbridge, " I would rather 
be here as a friend than as a prisoner; for no one who passes 
within these gates a captive, could hope for redemption by the 
force of arms from without." 

"It is tme," said John de Beam; "but yet the difficulty 
would rather rest in the impossibility to cross a body of men- 
at-arms by the single pass of La Garde, than in the strength 
even of these castle walls. After we have visited the barbican, 
we will go on to the tower which guards the termination of tbe 
pass. It is now empty; for we have so little fear that, except* 
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ing there should be an enemy posted in our vicinity, we never 
place a watch in that tower till the approach of night, when 
the iron gate is locked and barred witnin, the watch posted, 
and the beacon lighted. We will to the barbican, ana to La 
Garde, unless you fear the threatening aspect of the clouds, 
that seem to augur a coming storm." 

" No," replied De Montpensier. " Agos and myself have 
braved a storm together before now; and should this prove 
violent, we can take shelter in the tower of La Garde." 

** Let it be so," answered De Beam; "we will now on to 
the barbican." 

The party advanced; they visited the barbican, together 
with its precincts, and had made a considerable progress to- 
wards the tower of La Garde, when the clouds, that had long 
been gathering with portentous blackness, began to discharge 
their burdens in large and heavy drops of rain, whilst a distant 
clap of thunder rolled its many and repeated sounds through 
the lofty Pyrenees. "We shall have a fearful storm," said 
De Montpensier; " shall we return to the barbican, or hasten 
on to gain the tower? " 

"The tower is nearer," answered John de Beam; " and 
these mountain storms sometimes pass off as quickly as they 



come on." 



" To the tower, then," said Agos de Guisfort; " I shall have 
no objection to view a storm once in my life, from a height 
that might offer a nest for the eagle." 

The party soon gained the tower of La Garde. The Count 
and De Beam ascended the winding stairs, and amused them- 
selves above (for De Beam had the keys) with examining the 
interior, the arms, machines of defence, etc. which were always 
kept as stores in readiness, within the jaws of this Cerberus of 
the mountains. Agos remained below in a small apartment 
near the wicket, where they had first entered upon coming to 
the tower. He was alone. Why this should be the case, and 
for what purpose he remained there, whilst the others ascended, 
it is impossible to say; unless it might be supposed to have 
arisen from one of those unconscious motives, or indefinable 
trains of thought, that firequently fix a man in a particular 
seat or place without his knowing wherefore ; but certain it is, 
he was there, and stood fixed at a small window of the apart- 
ment, whence he contemplated the vast scene before him, and 
the changes it underwent by the fluctuations of the storm. 

The highest points of the Pyrenees, which were visible from 
this tower, crowned with eternal snows, grand and irregular 
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in their forms, were now completely enveloped in a mass oC 
dense, black, and heavy clouds. Anon, these slowly passed 
away, and again exposed the majestic summits of the moun- 
tains, rising like distant points of land from out the sea of 
floating vapour, that encompassed their base, and whdly 
obscured the valley beneath; whilst the vivid and forked 
lightnings played from peak to peak, and the thunder burst 
above, and seemed to shake even the very foundation of these 
firm and everlasting rocks, as it rolled its deep cadence from 
mountain to mountain ; the echoes redoubled every sound, as 
if to send it back again, and like the continued roar of <»Aimnnj 
to keep alive the fierce war of contending elements. The rain 
came pattering down in black and heavy drops ; whilst tlie 
wind, that swept every thing before it in the fury of its course, 
bowed the tops of the mountain-pines, or tore them up by die 
roots. 

Whilst Agos stood at the little window, he perceived, amidst 
the storm, two figures ascending the terrific pass: the first, 
clad in light drapery, seemed attempting to outstep the second, 
as fast as the wind and rain would ^ow her to make her 
way. The second figure appeared to be that of a man of more 
than ordinary height. The hurried step of the first person, 
whose head every now and then was turned back as if to see 
how far the second had advanced, indicated apprehension. 
This flying person, whom Agos soon perceived wore the attire 
of a woman, at length came to a spot so dangerous, that one 
false step must be fatal. An irregular line of rock, not unlike 
a flight of steps, was on the one side, and the narrow pathway 
close to it, at whose verge, on the other (at the distance only 
of a few feet), stood the awful and terrific precipice of La 
Garde, which, without one stone, rock, or even bush, to inter- 
cept the abyss, hung over the valley beneath in a perpendicular 
height of above six hundred feet. 

When the woman had gained the smnmit of this terrific 
pass, the man suddenly darted forward as if to seize her: 
Agos involuntarily shuddered, and rushed from the tower: 
.the impulse and the act were momentary; it was evident the 
wretched man had some ill design upon the helpless woman; 
Agos thought her fall, her death, must be accomplished ere 
he could advance only a few steps to her aid. Yet the feel- 
ings of a brave man are as spontaneous as they are generous: 
he rushed forward, although convinced his efforts would be 
useless. But what was his amazement when he beheld the 
woman, light as the bird that flies from branch to branch or 
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rather like the nimble bare when she springs from her pur- 
saers, at the very moment the ruffian was about to seize ner, 
bound from his grasp; and suddenly leaping upon a small 
point of the rock by the wayside, ascend another and another, 
till she stood beyond the reach of his grasp; yet in a position 
of such fearful danger, on so uncertain a footing, tnat the 
small point of the rock which supported her light figure might 
every instant break from its hola, and tumble her headlong 
down the gulf. The very wind which blew so loud, might 
shake her off with as much ease as it tears from the branch 
the delicate leaf that quivers before it. 

Agos rushed on, and holdine his uplifted dagger firmly 
grasped in his hand, he placed himself in the narrow pathway 
immediately beneath that part of the rock where this active 
and daring female had taken her fearful stand. Agos stood 
with his face towards the ruffian, and raising his dagger, as 
the liffhtnins at that moment was reflected on its blade, he 
exclaimed aloud : " Advance another step, and by all that is 
sacred in heaven, I will instantly plunge m^ dagger in your 
breast!" Asos had the advantage of position; for he stood 
rather raised above his opponent (who was ascending the 
accHvity), and in the very centre of the path. The ruffian 
paused, and drew his own dagger. '* Woman!" exclaimed 
Agos, ''come down, come down! the rock is giving way! 
I will keep the pass, and defend you with my life. Descend 
instant! V, or you are lost!" 

In a tew seconds the woman descended from her lofty perch, 
bounding from one point of rock to another, with an active, 
firm, and light step. But scarcely had she reached the 
sroimd, and stood at the back of Agos de Guisfort, who still 
defended the pass, when the portion of the rock on which she 
had taken her stand broke from its hold, and rolling forward, 

Sassed between Agos and the ruffian, and fell with a tremen- 
ous crash down the gulf. A loud scream instantly followed ; 
and the eagle, affii^hted and startled in her nest amidst the 
rocks, spread abroad her wings and sprang up, flapping them 
to and fro from her sides as she passed over their heads 
towards the summit of La Garde. 

** God be praised!" said the woman, in a low agitated voice, 
as she addressed Agos, ''you have saved me!* Agos still 
kept his position; but tummg his head for a moment towards 
the woman, he perceived she was closely veiled, and wore 
besides the hood and wimple, so that her face could not be 
seen. "Go," he cried; "lose not an instant. Hasten to 
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yonder tower; it contains two brave men, who will protect 
you. Leave me to deal with this ruffian." The woman 
obeyed; and again bounding forward with the same active 
step, she made for the tower. 

Scarcely was she gone, when the daring villain, conscious 
of superior strength, attempted to rush past Ages, and as he 
did so, to strike him with his dagger. Agos threw himself 
back, and leaned firmly against the rock; the villain passed, 
but turned again, determined this time to strike the brave 
Esquire; but the eye of Agos was as keen in watching his 
opportunity, as his heart was bold to seize it. This was the 
moment of victory: he resolved to stab the ruffian in the 
breast; he made a desperate thrust, but still leaning against 
the rock for security, the dagger was not surely aimed, and 
its point entered above the right breast. The man staggered, 
dropt his own dagger, but did not fall; and seeming to fear 
the precipice more than Agos de Guisfort, he made a step or 
two nearer to the rock, and fell against it, with his arm resting 
upon one of its projections, for support. Agos, who but a 
moment before would have hurled him down the pass at the 
hazard of his own hfe, once more raised his dagger; but he 
saw the wretched outlaw faint and bleeding. Agos let fall 
his arm without striking a second blow ; he could not do it, 
for he was a brave man : the brave are merciful. 

At this moment, Agos de Guisfort perceived the Coimt de 
Montpensier and J ohn de Beam advancing towards him ; he 
had no doubt the woman had reached the tower, and given 
the alarm, and that they were come to his assistance. This 
was, in fact, the case; she had done so. The instant John de 
Beam beheld the wounded man, who growing more and more 
faint, was still leaning on the rock for support, he exclaimed, 
" Holy St. Benedict, it is Le Mengeant! his blood flows fast — 
he seems about to fall — support him, lead him gently from 
this dangerous point; for, although I abhor the cruelties he 
has too often committed, and think he deserves this chastise- 
ment, yet, as my fellow captain in Lourde, I must not let him 
perish for want of help. Agos, lead him to the tower." And 
De Beam added in a whisper, " The woman with the veil 
says he has carried her from the castle of Armagnac, by the 
desire of its lord, with an intent, as she believes, to murder 
her in this pass. We may make use of this sickness of 
Le Mengeant's, even if there be no danger, to terrify him 
into a confession of Armagnac's plans; for I know Le Men- 
geant. He is bold and daring in health; but when lying 
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under the smart of a wound, he will fear death like a priest 
who is unshriven. This Le Mengeant may give success to all 
our plans, if we hut manage him wisely. Forward to the 
tower with him!" 

By the assistance of Agos and De Beam, Le Mengeant was 
carefiilly removed; hut from the quantity of blood he had 
lost, he fainted soon after reaching the tower. John de Beam 
immediately hastened to procure assistance from the castle, 
whither the wounded rohber-captain was speedily conveyed, 
and received every necessary attention. De Beam caused 
him to be carried to his own chamber, and declared he would 
himself watch the progress of his sickness, whilst De Mont- 
pensier and Agos, who doubted not but that the ruffian's 
mtelligeuce might prove of the utmost service to their plans, 
could they alarm him by the fears of death into a confession, 
felt most anxious to preserve his life. Agos assisted in remov- 
ing his apparel, during which service he did not scruple to 
possess himself of whatever papers and other things Le Men- 
geant had about him; these he committed to the hands of 
De Beam, who declared he would examine them at his first 
leisure. All things needful having been done for the robber, 
whilst he appeared almost in an insensible state, he was at 
length placed upon a couch, and left to his repose, under the 
care of a faithful adherent of De Beam. 

" And now," said De Montpensier, " let us visit the afflicted 
lady, whose life Providence has thus miraculously preserved 
through the means of Agos de Guisfort: where is she?" 

** I have placed her," replied De Beam, "for there was no 
time for ceremony, in a private chamber of my own, where we 
will visit her; and having heard whatever she may desire to 
relate of this extraordinary affair, I will see that every respect 
and attention is paid to )ier whilst she remains within these 
walls." 

When the party entered the chamber, the afflicted lady, who 
was still veiled, arose and bowed to her preserver, but she did 
not speak. John de Beam advanced, and, after offering her 
every assurance of protection, he begged to be informed whom 
he had the honour of addressing, and if she would draw aside 
her veil in the presence of her friends. The lady immediately 
complied with the last request; and no sooner had she removed 
this shroud that concealed her face, than Agos de Guisfort 
exclaimed aloud — " By all the saints in heaven, it is Will of 
the West ! and our afflicted lady is changed into no less a 
person than a swaggering young page, that hung about the 
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skirts of Jane of Boulogne, at the court of De Foix. I thought 
the lady a rare skipper amongst the rocks; hut your pages are 
too well accustomed to tricks of the sort any longer to make 
such light frisking a matter of surprise; ana pray, my Lady 
Page, how came you in that woman's gear?" 

" Truly," said Will, with his accustomed pertness, " even 
as you came into your squire's hahit, hy its fitting your person, 
service, and occasion. The Lord of Armagnac ordered my 
Lady Jane of Boulogne, who is his captive, to accompany a 
ruffian to the Pyrenees ; she feared he intended acme hiarm to 
her life by such a measure, and believing he would not dare 
venture to do her personal injury whilst siurounded by many 
brave knights in his own castle, the Lady Matilda persuaded 
her to let me accompany that Le Mengeant, in her stead, 
dressed in woman's attire, and closely veiled. Jane of Boidoe^ne 
objected, lest I should suffer, but we soon convinced her, uat 
I was not likely to be an object of their ill designs, and; that 
I also could better escape from their clutches; so the ladies 
dressed me up amongst them, and I kept an obstinate silence 
during the journey; you know the rest; but I verily believe 
I might not have escaped quite so easily as I thought to do, 
had it not been for the help of that worthy appendage of a 
knight. Master Agos de Guisfort." 

De Montpensier expressed his grief and surprise to hear 
that Jane of Boulogne was a prisoner in the castle of the Lord 
of Armagnac, and he was so impatient to fly to her relief that 
he conjured John de Beam to think upon some immediate 
plan for marching forward his people and at once attacking 
the castle, especially as the young Count expected a large 
body of men-at-arms to join him speedily at Tarbes. 

De Beam promised that he would lose no time, as the 
danger of Jane of Boulogne must be great, should Armagnac 
discover she was still within his power before they could com- 
mence the assault upon the castle. Agos urged the necessity 
of examining the papers of Le Mengeant, and of inducing 
him by the terrors of supposed danger from his wound, to 
make a confession. "Then," said Agos, " whatever you do, 
let it be speedy; but first consult me upon the plan of its exe- 
cution. And now let us hear whatever intelligence this page 
may be able to communicate, for it is necessary we shomd 
know what friends we have within the castle to be saved, as 
well as enemies to be destroyed." 

Will of the West, who had much of the self-importance 
which usually belongs to young narrators, gladly compHed 
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with this request, and told the wh<ile story, from the time of 
his committal to the monastery down to the present hour. 
He enlarged upon his own skill m carrjdng off from St. Mary's 
the ladies Jane and IsabeL He related their capture in the 
forest, with that of the gallant Eustace, who, he said, had 
been thrown into the dungeon of the eastern tower of Armag- 
nac's castle but a few hours before he himself had quitted it 
with Le Mengeant. In short, the Page related every thing 
that had happened within his knowledge, save one small cir« 
cumstance, viz. that he, Master William, had been in the first 
instance consigned to tibe monastery to receive a whipping by 
order of the rrioi. Now, whether he thought this an unne- 
cessary repetition, or that it was somewhat derogatory to his 
own dignity, or injurious to the reputation of the honourable 
order of pages, we cannot say; but certain it is, he either 
softened or exchanged the word whipping into that of medi- 
tation, by saying he had been committed to St. Mary's in order 
that he should there have an opportunity of meditating for the 
benefit of his soul's health. 

All the parties present (listened with deep attention to this 
narrative; and the countenance of John de Beam expressed 
an evident emotion of grief and anxiety when he heard that 
Eustace was confined by the Lord of Armagnac within the 
dungeon of the eastern tower of the castle. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE RECOGNITION. 

I am not mad : this hair I tear is mine ; 

My name is Constance ; I was GeoflFrey's wife ; 

Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost : 

I am not mad ; — 1 would to heaven I were I 

For then, 'tis like I should forget myself : 

Oh, if I could, what grief should I forget. 

Shakspbarb. 

Within the eastern tower of the castle of the Lord of Armag- 
nac there was a dungeon, huilt partly underground, the walls 
of which, thick and massive, helped to form the foundations 
of the tower. This gloomy habitation for the helpless or the 
guilty, received its light from a small and strongly-barred 
aperture (next the ceiling, and just above the surface of the 
earth without), which, from its size and irregular form, could 
scarcely be called a window. The walls were of stone, and 
reeking from the damps of the place, which, even in the 
warmest day of summer, threw a chill upon every creature 
who might enter within its precincts. The floor was formed 
of large square stones, in some parts loose and broken, and in 
the centre of two or three of them appeared an iron ring, fixed 
there for the purpose of chaining any unfortunate prisoner to 
the ground. An oaken table and a long bench, covered with 
straw, now formed the furniture of this apartment. 

Before the table, wrapped in a cloak, with his head reclining 
upon his arm, was seated Eustace, the captive and inhabitant 
of this dungeon. He was musing. After a while he arose, 
walked two or three turns around the apartment, and then 
advanced towards the aperture that admitted light. He looked 
upwards, clasped his hands together, and falling upon his 
knees, poured forth his soul in fervent prayer. Whilst he was 
thus engaged, footsteps were heard from without, and the 
harsh grating of the key, with the falling of bar and bolt, 
proclaimed that some one was about to enter. The door at 
length opened, and admitted a man whose countenance, though 
rough, looked at once serious and anxious. This man paused 
a moment, as if uncertain in what manner he should address 
the prisoner : it was that pause which expressed hesitation and 
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reluctance; it bespoke a communication rather of necessity 
than free will. " I am here again," he said at last, addressing 
Eustace; " you know the purpose for which I come; I am 
compelled to it by the duty to which I am sworn." 

"I know it," answered Eustace; "I blame not you; but my 
resolution is already taken." 

" Am I still then," inquired the man, " to return the same 
answer to the Lord of Armagnac, that you will neither com- 
municate anything you know respecting the plans of De Foix, 
nor your knowledge of the castle of Orthes; you will not 
describe its weakest points?" 

"I will do neither," replied Eustace; "tell Armagnac I am 
content to die : that he may consign my body to the grave, 
but that he cannot turn my mind to infamy. Why do you 
not hasten to him?" 

" Because I hope your mind may change," said the man; 
"you are young, and I pity you." 

"Pity me!" exclaimed Eustace; "alas! that is a word that 
sounds strangely from the mouth of one who is a creature 
of my Lord of Armagnac : he should employ another in this 
office, or you should bear a stubborn nature, and not the 
tenderness of pity." 

" I did so once," answered the warder, or keeper of the 
tower; "but I am in affliction now, and the unhappy are more 
apt to feel for others than the prosperous; my only child is 
lying on its death-bed, within the ward of this tower." 

"Unhappy man!" said Eustace, "I can pity you; you 
sorrow for your child ; but my griefs will end with my life. 
I would then, as you feel for me, ask but this favour of you, 
that I might have a priest to shrive me before death." 

" Alas !" replied the keeper, " the Lord of Armagnac would 
not allow one to enter within these walls ; the chapel of the 
castle is used for a storehouse for arms; mass has never been 
said since he became lord of it." 

"And why do you then," inquired Eustace, "serve a lord 
who is thus abandoned to wickedness and cruelty?" 

"Custom and necessity make us do many things," answered 
the man. "I have Uvea with my lord for many years; and I 
was starving when I came to his service : for a small offence 
against the church I was outlawed and excommuaicated ; so 
no other lord would employ me : I came hither rather than 
join Le Mengeant, who would have had me at Lourde. Is 
there aught else I can do for you? it will be impossible to 
bring here a priest." 
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"Yes/* said Eustace; ''the Lady MatOdade Beam attended 
me whilst I suffered from my wound; she, too, endeavoured 
to induce me to betray the Count de Foix; and as she did so, 
Armagnac has allowed her to visit me within this dungeon : I 
could wish to speak with her before I die." 

" I will tell her so," answered the keeper; ''she has en- 
deavoured to save the life of my child, but it will not do : all 
medicine is useless ; the poor boy must die. I will send the 
Lady Matilda to you; but be brief; you have but a few hours 
to live." 

"I am prepared," said Eustace; "and heaven, who forbids 
me the consolation of its minister in my last hours, will, I 
trust, accept my imperfect efforts of repentance Good fellow, 
hasten to do my bidding." The keeper quitted the dungeon, 
and in a short space returned, conducting the Lady Matilda. 
The door was again unbarred, and she entered alone: her 
countenance was deadly pale; her eye looked less brilliant, 
and her limbs seemed weak and tottering. Eustace regarded 
her with pity and with gratitude, he assisted her to the bench; 
and notwithstanding his own situation, he endeavoured to 
compose her spirits before he entered upon the subject that 
was nearest to nis heart. Lady Matilda wept; even her stem 
and self-commanding nature gave way before the feelings 
excited by viewing so much firmness and composure in one 
about to die. "Oh, unhappy youth!" she exclaimed, "and 
must it — must it be thus? can nothing prevail with you?" 

"Nothing to betray my benefactor, * answered Eustace; 
" the Count de Foix, although lately displeased with me, from 
the active malice of others, brought me up from a child as his 
own son: speak no more, therefore, upon that subject; but 
hear a dying man's last request." 

"I will," replied Matilda, "I will be firm; and that request, 
if I have the power to fulfil it, shall be accomplished." 

"You have the power," answered Eustace. "The Lady 
Jane of Boidogne and Isabel de Greilly are both prisoners in 
this castle, although not confined, as I am, within the walls of 
a dungeon. You have free access to them both." 

"Yes," said Matilda; "but the Lord of Armagnac thinks 
Jane of Boulogne is not here, as T before have told you ; for 
her security, therefore, T have placed her within a small cham- 
ber near my own : and Armagnac has been made to believe 
the young Page lies in that chamber sick, from the conse- 
quences of the late encounter in the forest, and the alarm of 
ms imprisonment." 
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"I recollect it well," replied Eustace: "to the Lady Jane I 
would send my last farewell, and my prayers that heaven may 
still preserve her, which I doubt not; for De Foix, I trust, 
will soon give freedom both to her and Isabel de Greilly. It 
is of Isabel I would speak." 

Eustace pronoimced the name of Isabel in a faltering voice. 
He paused, and seemed to make an effort to acquire firmness 
sufficient to declare his purpose. "Lady Matilda," he con- 
tinued, "you, perhaps, have known in early youth the power 
of a long and ardent attachment; but let me not distress you, 
it is of myself I should speak. You will not then, like many 
who have lived to a mature age, or as the cold-hearted do, 
scoff at a feeling that too often destroys the happiness of 
youth. It has destroyed mine. I loved Isabel, and she but 
ill requited my sincere affection ; but it is past. I love her 
still, and I would quit this life in charity will all the world. 
Will you, therefore, tell her, when I shall be no more, that 
the brother of her infant years, the lover of her riper age, died 
forgiving and blessing her, still true in affection, and sent to 
Le£ this ring as a last and dying token ?" 

The eyes of Eustace were simused with tears as he spoke ; 
and the Lady Matilda seemed overpowered with emotions of 
tenderness and pity by this address. "I will," she said, "I 
will give it to her. Isabel shall have the token." Eustace 
then drew from his finger that very ring of his knighthood to 
which 80 many extraordinary circumstances seemed to be 
attached. Lady Matilda turned aside her head to conceal the 
tears that flowed involuntarily down her cheeks, as Eustace 
placed the ring upon a finger of her hand. Eustace still held 
that hand within his own ; and respectfully pressing it to his 
lips, he said, " May heaven reward you for this act of kindness 
to a wretched man ! You have done much for me. In my 
sickness you watched by me ; in my prison you comforted me. 
Bless me, oh, then bless me in my dying hour ! My thoughts 
are now no longer of the earth." 

Lady Matilda, deeply affected by these words, turned 
towards Eustace as he dropped upon his knees to receive her 
blessing. She raised her clasped hands to bestow it upon him ; 
and as she did so, her eye glanced at the ring he had placed 
on her finger. She started wildly at the sight! her coun- 
tenance, already pale, became of an ashy whiteness, as she 
beheld it. Every limb trembled; and, with almost breathless 
impatience, she exclaimed, "Oh, heaven! who art thou? 
Speak! who art thou? The ring — the ring?" Eustace 
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started from the ground, and caught her, as she seemed about 
to fall, in his arms. Terror and surprise for a moment kept 
him silent. Lady Matilda opened her eyes, paused as if to 
breathe, and again looking upon the ring, and then at Eustace, 
she exclaimed, "Who art thou? Tell me, how came you by 
that ring? Your name, your name — ^is it Arnaut! — ^is it?" 

"The ring," replied Eustace, "was given with me by the 
Countess de Foix, when she committed me as an orphan child 
to the care of her lord. She called me Eustace, and the ring 
was placed upon my hand the day I became a knight." 

"AH mercifiil heaven!" said Matilda, as she threw her 
arms around the neck of Eustace, and hysterically burst into 
a flood of tears, "You are — you are my son!" 

"My mother!" exclaimed Eustace, "are you my mother? 
And is it thus we meet? and is it here," he continued, as his 
eye glanced round the dungeon, "is it here that I must beg a 
blessing ere I die? Is it here a son must, comfort the wounaed 
and broken heart of a widowed mother?" 

"No," said Matilda, as she wildly started from his embrace, 
" not here. You shall comfort her with a better hope else- 
where. You shall avenge your miu-dered father." 

Eustace shuddered, and again attempted to clasp his mother 
to his bosom. She fixed her eyes filled with tears upon him, 
and bursting into a lou'd exclamation, that seemed like the 
shrill cry of madness, she said, "But no, no, no! you must 
die — you must die!" She paused, and again starting, laughed 
aloud, and yet more wildly exclaimed, "Yet, yet you may 
live! Yes, you may live! All shall be well, i ou shall live 
to avenge your father! Come, come," she continued, "to 
Armagnac; we will seek Armagnac. You shall tell him all 
he would know; you shall betray the Count, as he betrayed 
your father!" 

"Oh! whither go you, my poor wandering mother?" said 
Eustace; "the door is barred upon us. Had I but liberty, I 
would avenge my father; I would avenge him as a son. The 
Count de Foix should answer for his death at the sword's 
point, man to man; but, oh! do not, do not tempt me to 
betray him like a traitor, to murder him as an assassin!" 

"He did so by your father," replied Matilda, more collec- 
tedly. "Armagnac will be here : he comes for the last time 
to try if you wUl speak. Your life — my life is in your own 
power. Betray the Count, and we are saved; be silent, and 
you die. But no, you will not kill me ! Rob me not of hus- 
band and son both! Both dead! Oh, for my sake have pity 
on yoiurself ! The Count betrayed your father." 
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"His guilt could never sanction mine," replied Eustace. 
" If Armagnac will spare my life, I will challenge De Foix to 
mortal combat in the open field; we will not part till death 
shall end the one of us: but oh! do not, my mother, I conjure 
you, do not, in these dreadful moments, tempt me to the ruin 
of my soul and body both. I can suffer, but let me not think 
I kill my mother ! O live ! live still, to revenge my father ; 
and if I must die, and De Foix escape my hand, may heaven 
visit him with deep remorse, and so forgive him!" 

"Forgive him!' exclaimed Matilda, "may heaven's curse 
fall heavy on the murderer's head ! He stabbed thy father to 
the heart; my husband's blood lies yet fresh upon his dagger. 
De Foix kept possession too of a castle that was De Beam's, 
where I and thy infant self, Eustace, sometimes lived, for the 
wars kept us away from Lourde, till they should be ended. 
We were at that castle at the time this horrid act was done. 
The Countess de Foix, my early friend, feared that her trea- 
cherous husband would seek to have thee conveyed away, lest 
thou shouldst live to revenge thy father's death, and to claim 
his rights. To save thee, she took thee from thy wretched 
mother, who was then raving, and confined as a miserable 
maniac. What she did with thee we never knew, for the 
Countess soon after left Orthes for Spain. I was at length 
restored to reason; but the constant wars with Spain pre- 
vented our seeking the Countess, to know where she had 
placed my child. Peace came at last, and thy uncle John 
de Beam sought her but lately at Navarre. The Countess 
de Foix told him all the truth; but this he did not fully com- 
municate to me. From him I learnt thou wast living, and 
that he would endeavour to bring thee to Lourde ; but John 
de Beam never told me my son was in the court of De Foix ; 
he feared to do it, for he too well knew I would have sought 
thee there, with my dagger in my hand. Yet he left me, in 
the habit of a Franciscan, his common disguise, to shelter 
him amidst foes. He went to seek thee, and I sent, with my 
blessing, this command, that he should alone make known to 
you the secret of your birth, on condition that you would first 
swear to avenge, as he should direct, yoiu: father's murder. 
I have not since seen John de Beam; he had not returned 
to Lourde when Armagnac induced me to leave it for this 
castle." 

"I saw him at Orthes," said Eustace, "as a Franciscan, 
and I refrised to take the oath, as he required it of me. Yet 
J obeyed his injunctions, for 1 was on my way to Lourde 
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when I became a prisoner to Armagnac. Here is the cross 
suspended round my neck that the Franciscan, as I thought 
him to be, gave me as a token, that would admit me within 
the walls of Lourde." 

"It was thy father's token," said Matilda: "the ring too 
was thy father's. The Countess carried it away with thy 
innocent self, when T scarcely knew what she did. That ring 
too has its fellow. John de ^am and my unhappy husband 
were twin brothers, and their rings of knighthood were alike." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Eustace: "Then — But hark! who 
comes hither? Be calm, my mother, let us meet this hour as 
becomes us." 

Eustace supported the unhappy Lady Matilda in his arms, 
whilst the door of the dungeon opened, and the Lord of Ar- 
magnac, followed by the keeper of the tower, entered. The 
latter bore in his hand an axe; and the countenance of Ar- 
magnac, flushed with anger, seemed to evince the highest 
degree of wrath, a nature so wantonly cruel could outwardly 
express. "Tear them asunder!" he exclaimed; "away with 
him! His head shall fall from off the block within the hour. 
Since he will brave us, he shall suffer for it. Take the tigress 
from her whelp, and if her delight be in blood and vengeance, 
the first effects of them she beholds shall be in the court-yard 
yonder, by the death of her own son. John de Beam shall 
pay dearly for his breach of faith — his treachery. Part them 
this moment!" 

"Never!" exclaimed Matilda; "never whilst I have life 
shall the wretch breathe who dares to part us!" As the un- 
happy Matilda uttered these words, she threw herself before 
Eustace, and firmly grasped his arm. The weakness that had 
before seemed to oppress her was gone, and a more than 
natural energy arose in her soul, animated every look, and 
flushed her lutherto pallid cheek. "Keep off! keep off!" she 
cried, as the gaoler advanced to take Eustace from her: 
" Keep off, or dread a mother's curse. Oh, heaven will hear 
it; it will avenge me; its fire shall fall to crush you!" 

Armagnac now stepped forward, as if to interfere. Matilda 
let go her son, and suddenly rushing towards him, she threw 
herself at the feet of Arma^ac, and so firmly grasped his 
hands, that he could not shake her off. "Yet hear me," she 
said, "yet hear me. Oh! if you have ever known one touch 
of human feeling ; if you have ever loved one thing on earth, 
were it but a dog, or a poor caged bird, yet pity me. Think 
what it is to love ; to lose the only, only creature your heart 
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ever turned to. Think that you saw it dead, killed, crushed 
beneath your foot, and then think, if you can, what must he 
my misery — a mother's sorrow — to lose her only child; a 
widowed mother too ! one who, as she had nursed that very 
child, when a hahe, at her hosom, and saw it lie smiling on 
the breast it milked, who even then rememhered her infant 
could only smile so, look so, because it was too young to know 
itself fotherless, its mother widowed; else had every kindly 
drop that moistened its innocent lips, as showers feed the 
blossom, been turned to gall, to hittemess, to misery!'* 

"Unhand me, frantic woman!" exclaimed Armagnac, 
"unhand me!" 

" I know it," said Matilda, ** I know that I am mad, and J 
am reckless ; but oh, there is a deep, deep misery in madness! 
it wanders, hut in wretchedness, and changes reason hut for 
agony. I will not leave you, I will watch round ahout you, 
bang upon your cloak thus till I die; and then my spirit shall 
visit you, to beg you to spare my child. He is a man now, 
but a mother still loves, and thinks of her child, as if he yet 
bung helpless at her hosom." 

"Oh, my poor mother!" said Eustace; "forbear: plead not 
for me, let me die!" 

"Who spoke?" exclaimed Matilda, wildly: "alive still? 
Then there is hope, yes, yes, there is hope; look upon him. 
Could you crush him? I would not hurt the poor earth-worm 
that crawled in my path; and can you murder the orphan, the 
widow's last and only hope? But no, you caimot, you dare 
not do the deed. Men, tnough they have a had spirit, are not 
fiends whilst yet they walk the earth. Spare him, then, spare 
him ! I will kneel to you, I will call on heaven day and night 
to bless you, so you but spare my child." 

"Once more," said Arma^ac, "leave me, or force shall 
tear you from me ; it is in vam to plead!" 

"To you it is in vain to plead," replied Matilda, "for you 
have never known what it is to call a living creature child. 
Wolves, lions, the fiercest and most savage of the brutal herd, 
have yet some feeling for their kind, but you have none. You 
look like marble, that nothing can change from its cold aspect. 
Then hear me ; I will kneel and curse you. Nay, mock me 
not; a mother's curse is terrible; it is a fearful thin^. It 
shall speak to your heart by day; it shall haunt you in the 
night, and the bad spirit of a mind disturbed shall howl it to 
you in your dying hour. Look on him, heaven ! make this 
wretched man to linger through a life of agony, and die in 
misery; let his days 
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thus : heaven will have pity on your sorrows, and forgive your 
errors. But why, why ao you speak thus ?** 

" I am sick, Eustace, very sick," answered Matilda, " and 
this dark hour has he en too much for my weak brain. The 
hell will strike soon : it will he my knell as well as yours. 
Eustace, I am dyin^." 

"Dying!" exclaimed Eustace, who seemed to forget his 
own situation in the apprehension for his mother; <' Say not 
so, my mother : live for my sake. Oh, let us not part thus!" 

" It may not he," replied Matilda faintly. " Where are yon? 
my sight is dizzy. Give me your hand : now cold it is ; I will 
warm it in my heart. Kiss me, Eustace ; again — another. I 
have often kissed those lips when they Numbered on my 
hosom. Now place my head upon your breast, there I will 
breathe my last. Pray for me — ^my thoughts are wild and 
wandering ; I can hut say, God bless you !" 

Eustace, in an angony of grief, held his mother in his arms, 
threw his mande around her, chafed her hands, and tried to 
keep up vital warmth hy pressing her close to his bosom; hut 
it was all in vain. The sudden shock upon discovering her 
son whilst thus under sentence of death ; the violent energy 
she had exerted during the scene with Armagnac, and her 
despair of saving Eustace, had altogether been too much for 
the weak frame and agitated mind of poor Lady Matilda. 
Since the murder of her husband she had been frequently 
visited with attacks of frenzy, and they were generally flowed 
hy a crisis of danger to her health. This last access was 
fatal. 

Eustace felt convinced his mother was d)dng : no human aid 
was nigh ; he committed her to the protection of heaven, and 
endeavouring to compose her last moments, prayed as fer- 
vently and as connectedly as his feelings would let him in such 
an hour of suffering. His prayer was ended, the Lady Matilda 
still lay in his arms, gasping for breath ; her eyes fixed and 
watery, almost unconscious of any object of vision ; her bands 
cold, yet still pressed within one of her son's. She raised her 
head, and hlessed him once more. She started again, convulsive 
movements stirred her hands and feet, and with her fingers she 
played with the mantle of Eustace, and asam tbey were motion- 
less. " Where are you?" she faintly exchdmed. " Cover me, I 
am cold ; yet closer, closer — so now, all is over — they have tak^ 
him away from me ; hut I come, De Beam, I come my hus- 
band, my son — save him ! save him ! — Not dead yet? Oh, do 
not torture him! kill him, and take me too! Oh, £u8taee! 
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bless — ^bless my child!" Some wandering thought had thus 
disturbed the mind of the sufferer, who, quite worh out and 
exhausted, fainted in the arms of the child upon whom she 
bestowed her last blessing; and in a few moments she heaved 
a gentle sigh, and expir^ 

For some time Eustace sat as motionless as the image of 
death before him. He did not shed one tear. He held the 
body of his mother in his arms, and still unwilling to believe 
her dead, he again vainly attempted to reanimate the lifeless 
corpse. He breathed on her hands, and put them into his 
bosom, holding her as a mother would the iniant she nursed 
in her arms. 

After a time he laid her gently down upon the straw, and 
clasping his hands together, he looked upon the corpse with 
the fixed expression of despair. " Life may yet linger," said 
Eustace, " I will try if there is breath." And taking up a piece 
of the straw that lay on the ground, he put it upon her cold 
lips, whilst he threw himself down by the side of the body, 
and placed his hand upon the heart. The eye of Eustace was 
fixed upon the straw ; he moved not, he listened, he scarcely 
breathed; but all was still. No pulsation beat against his 
hand; the straw stirred not upon the cold lips. She was a 
corpse. Eustace, no longer deceived, started from the ground, 
and gave way to an almost frantic burst of sorrow. '< No, 
no," he cried, " there is no life; she is dead, quite dead. My 
mother! my dear, my unhappy mother! dead, killed: De 
Foix has kiued us aU. Oh, my father ! if thy sprit can look 
down from seats of blessedness, now visit thy wretched son, 
calm his mind in this last hoiir of life, and teach him patience 
to meet death in the hope to share eternity with a mother and 
with thee." 

Scarcely had Eustace pronounced these words, when he 
heard a deep and hollow sound below the floor of his dungeon. 
He started : a superstitious terror rushed through his mind and 
possessed his spirit. The sound was repeated, and, with a loud 
noise, one of the large and square stones that formed the floor- 
ing of the dungeon suddenly dropped down. Eustace turned 
his head towards the spot : he perceived the termination of a 
flight of steps, at the top of the opening which was thus ex- 
posed. But what was his amazement, when in another instant 
the august stranger, who had appeared in the lists of the 
tournament at Orthes, and at the banquet of De Foix, stood 
fully armed before him ! The visoi was raised, and the counte- 
nance that appeared beneath it exactly resembled that which 

t2 
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Eustace had observed in the effigy of his late f&ther, on the 
night of the vigil of arms. 

Eustace stood gazing upon the armed figure, with feelings 
of awe and astonishment. He essayed to speak, but the sounds 
died away upon his lips before he could give them utterance. 
The stranger advanced a few steps, and looking upon Eustace, 
he said, '' Be not alarmed; I am John de Beam. A boy who 
lately left this castle where Armagnac had held him as a pri- 
soner, told me of your danger, and that you were conned 
within the dungeon of the eastern tower. The knowledge of 
this circumstance enables me to give you liberty. I entered 
this vault to save you. Follow me then ! lose not a moment! 
we will join our people at Lourde, and prepare to attack the 
castle. Armagnac shall fall; and then, Eustace, you shall be 
the avenger of a noble house against De Foix. You shall 
know who was your father : a mother!s arms shall still press 
you to her bosom." 

"No," said Eustace, "that can never be. Look down, look 
upon this sight; it will break yoiu: heart with sorrow. She is 
dead, quite dead, cold and lifeless." 

An exclamation of grief and surprise burst from the lips of 
John de Beam as he looked down, and for the first time beneld 
the lifeless form of the unfortunate Matilda extended upon the 
straw, and every limb and feature settled into the stiffness of 
death. "What is this?" he hastily exclaimed, "how came 

she hither? has Armagnac dared to but we will avenge 

her! Oh, my poor sister! but no, I will not shed a tear till I 
have avenged thee on thy murderers ; and then we will sorrow 
for thee till memory shall be no more ; for thou wast so good, 
so gracious in thy nature, — thou hadst in thy mind all that is 
sweet in woman, with whatever is noble in man. Farewell, 
my sister! " (continued De Beam, as he bent down and kissed 
the pale cheek of the corpse) " farewell; I go to save thy son. 
Eustace, follow me, we must pass this subterraneous passage : 
haste and be gone." 

" Come then," said Eustace, as he stooped down and lifted 
the body of his mother in his arms: "now I follow you." 

" Put down the corpse," said John de Beam. Eustace 
shuddered at the word; ne miuroured, as he kissed his mother's 
cold cheek, " Ay, corpse indeed ! My lips have kissed thee, 
and the flesh is dented in; it springs not up again from the 
touch. Oh, death is a very fearful thing to look upon !" 

" Nay, put her down," sftid John de Beam, ** or we may 
both be lost; she is beyond the reach of human succour. 
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This is but her clay, her house ; the spirit that was its tenant 
is fled for ever. Haste, then, leave this place, and avenge 
your mother in death if she was dear to you in life." 

" What!" replied Eustace, " and leave her honoured clay to 
be the scoff of hard-hearted wretches, that never knew one 
feeling worthy of a creature of God's care? No, I cannot 
do it/^ 

"Nay but you must," said John de Beam: "place her 
gently down, cast your mantle upon the body. We go to 
avenge her; we will succeed, or perish; ere to-morrow at this 
hour the castle shall be ours. Then we will give her an 
honourable sepulture. You cannot make speed through the 
subterraneous passage to escape to the wood, where it ter- 
minates, should you attempt to remove my poor sister's body. 
Leave it for a tune, and let us hasten to tlie work of ven- 
geance." 

" Well, then," replied Eustace, " necessity, and not my 
heart, consents to leave her. I will but lay her cross upon her 
bosom, it has fallen to the ground. One kiss more, my mother. 
The mantle upon her face, so now farewell; farewell my 
dearest, my unhappy mother ! A son goes to avenge your 
wrongs : he will return either to lay you in an honoured grave, 
or to fall near you." 

John de Beam hastened Eustace from a scene so dreadful. 
They descended the winding steps, closed the falling door 
(whose spring was understood by John de Beam) after them, 
and taking up the torch which he had left burning in the vault 
beneath, with some dilBiculty they made their way through the 
subterraneous passage, which was about half a league in extent. 
At length they gained egress by what had the appearance of 
a natural fissure in a rock that opened upon a wood; and there 
they found waiting for them two faithful adherents, whom John 
de Beam had brought with him, and stationed to guard the 
entrance, in order to secure their retreat. 

The means by which John de Beam thus preserved his 
nephew may be briefly explained. Many of the feudal castles 
of this period had constructed within them some secret vault, 
connected with a subterraneous passage that led a considerable 
distance from the fortress. The entrance to these vaults, or 
passages, was generally constructed by a flat stone, formed to 
look like a portion of the flooring, ana to fall like a trap-door. 
This entrance was often placed m the flooring of one of the 
dungeons of the castle, the better to conceal it from either 
suspicion or detection. Such a passage existed in the castle 
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now inhabited by Armagnac; its entrance was within the 
dungeon of the eastern tower, and it terminated as before 
mentioned by a fissure rudely cut in a rock, and well concealed 
without by briers and trees in the midst of a thick wood, not 
far distant from the direct road to Lourde. 

John de Beam once possessed this castle; he was ac- 
quainted with the whole mysteiy of the subterraneous passage ; 
but doubting the good faith of Armagnac, who was then his 
ally, he did not communicate to him the important secret of 
this passage, when he afterwards sold to him this castle; and 
he kept the knowledge of it equally secret from Le Mengeant 

When, therefore, Will of the West stated that Eustace had 
been thrown into the dungeon of the eastern tower of Armag- 
nac's castle, and sentenced to die, De Beam resolved to lose 
not a moment in attempting his preservation. His forces 
were not then entirely collected, nor sufficiently strong, to 
attempt to surprise such a well-manned and vigilant garrison 
as that of the Lord of Armagnac; he therefore left Le Men- 
geant and his papers in the care of the Count de Montpensier, 
and set forward with only two faithful adherents, as secretly 
as possible, to endeavour to liberate his nephew. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE EMBASSY. 



Hang out our banners on the outward walls. — 
The cry is still, they come! Our castle's strength 
Will laugh a siese to scorn: here let them lie. 
Till famine, ana the ague, eat them up : 
Were they not forced with those that should be ours. 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. 

Shakspbarb. 

In consequence of the active measiures taken by the Count de 
Foix to commence the siege he had meditated upon the castle 
of the Lord of Armagnac, the day following that on which 
Eustace had escaped from the dungeon, the interior of the 
fortress seemed unusually confused and disturbed. 

Astonished at finding the body of Matilda dead within the 
dungeon, and Eustace gone, without the slightest visible trace of 
the means by which he had escaped (for the door of his prison 
had been found locked, barred, and bolted), Armagnac began 
to suspect he must have some traitors within his castle; he 
therefore caused the gaoler of the tower to be closely confined 
within the dungeon of the keep, as he believed, notwithstand- 
ing the man's assertions to the contrary, that he was in some 
measure privy to the escape of Eustace, and resolved, so soon 
as he should find leisure, to compel the gaoler, by torture, 
to make confession. At the present moment, lost in conjec- 
ture respecting this mysterious affair — surrounded by his foes 
without, and the castle filled with tumult within, Armagnac 
had neither composure nor leisure sufficient to allow him to 
enter upon investigation ; for the present therefore, he caused 
the body of Matilda to remain where it had been found, lest 
he should be suspected of her death, by some of those few 
honourable knights who happened to be in his service, to 
whom he expressed his sorrow for her sudden and extraor- 
dinary decease, and his determination to have the matter in- 
vestigated as soon as his affairs would admit the opportunity. 

Isabel de Greilly was still a prisoner, and confined within 
the range of a few apartments, in the upper stories of the 
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eastern tower. Jane of Boulogne was still pent within a 
small room of these apartments, where, it had been given out 
by the La'Sy Matilda, the Page lay grievously sick. Fortu- 
nately for these captives, the Lord of Armagnac was too 
much busied at the present time to think about them; and 
contenting himself with giving orders that the tower in which 
they were confined should be strictly guarded, he left Isabel 
and the supposed sick Page to the care of an ancient dame 
who had long served in tne castle. This woman was both 
feeble and deaf, and did little more than supply the apart- 
ments of her prisoners with food, and such things as were 
daily wanted. 

When the Lady Matilda no longer appeared, Isabel feared 
some foul play had been practised against her; but she en- 
deavoured to stifle these apprehensions in her anxious desire 
still to conceal Jane of Boulogne from detection. This was 
accomplished by letting fall the hangings before the narrow 
window of her small apartment; and as the approach of their 
aged attendant was always announced by a slow step, and the 
drawing of bolts and bars, Jane had constantly sufficient time 
to throw herself upon a couch, where, half smothered with 
coverchiefs and linen, she passed off for the sick page, without 
exciting the suspicion of the woman. A thousand other little 
arts and devices were practised by these unfortunate damsels, 
in order to secure the Lady Jane; for the fear of death is a 
great sharpener of the wits, and there is no saying more true, 
than that necessity is the mother of invention. 

Whilst these devices were going forward in the eastern 
tower, Armagnac was busied in visiting every part of the 
walls, towers, and ramparts of his castle, to see that all was 
in a state of preparation to resist an attack. Here, were 
persons pressing forward to the ramparts with large stones, 
m order that they might be in readiness to be hurled down 
on whomsoever should attempt to scale the walls. The port- 
cullis was examined, so that it might in an instant be let fall 
if necessary. Stones were also placed in readiness to be 
thrown down through the machicolations of the gateway, and 
every thing was prepared, so that hot lime and molten lead 
might be poured upon the enemy in the same manner. A 
double guard was placed within the barbican ; each arbalister 
and archer, or cross and long bowman, was appointed to his 
post. Some of these were to be stationed on the ramparts, and 
others were placed at every loophole throughout the fortress 
whence they might aim their arrows at the besiegers. The 
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bells of all the churches in the town were directed to be set 
ringing at a particular signal, to give the general alarm in 
case of an attack. Almost all the women, children, and 
aged men within the castle were sent out, and placed in a 
neighbouring monastery for security. 

Armagnac hastened from one quarter to another, and as he 
was directing his own banner to be unfurled, and displayed 
upon the turrets of the castle-keep, his nephew, the young 
Lord d'Albreth, half breathless with speed, advanced towards 
him. "What news?" inquired Armagnac, "what news? are 
the scouts returned?" 

" They are," replied D'Albreth; " but one of them ventured 
too far, and is a prisoner." 

" To whom?" inquired the uncle. 

" To De Foix!" was the answer. 

" To De Foix I" exclaimed Armagnac, with surprise, " is he 
so near us?" 

" He is, indeed," said D'Albreth ; " he is even now encamped 
not more than half a league from this castle. He marched 
thither with a strong body of men-at-arms during the night ; 
but this is not the worst news." 

" Then tell the worst," answered Armagnac, " and quickly; 
let me know it" 

" Our scouts," said the nephew, " fell in with a man, who 
they say, they are certain was a miner, and that he wore the 
badge of De Foix; from this man they could learn nothing, 
excepting that he had been for some weeks in the neighbour- 
hood, and presently they saw three or four more of the same 
people issue from a spot encompassed with wood, near the 
camp of De Foix; they would nave examined farther, but 
they dared not; for several men, although not attired as 
soldiers, yet armed, appeared fixed, and cautiously watching 
at intervals near the spot." 

" So then," said Armagnac, "you would frighten me with 
the supposition that De Foix has set his old moles to work 
again, and that he has been undermining our castle. Impos- 
sible ! Have I not kept you on the alert, scouring the country 
round; and do you think that nothing of this mine would 
have become known to us ere this? No, no; the Count is 
fox enough, but he cannot burrow so near my den without 
my knowledge. What is thy next piece of wondrous intelli- 
gence? but see that it smacks something more of probability; 
bring me not the fool's tale of a lying scout." 

"You may hold what I report in contempt or not, my 
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lord, as you please," answered D'Albreth somewhat haughtily; 
** yet, ere long, you may need my utmost aid, and counsel too. 
I have other news." 

''Well, speak it then," said Armagnac; ''lam pestered 
with many things, and I cannot watch my words, to catch 
those that may best please a ceremonious ear. Haste to tell 
me." 

" John, Coimt de Montpensier, son of the Duke de Berry, 
is bringing up a force against you," said the nephew. 

" Against me!" exclaimed Armagnac, " on what pretext?" 

" First," replied D'Albreth, " because, at the late tourna- 
ment of Orthes, he vowed to espouse the cause of Jane of 
Boulogne ; and secondly, by the late treaty, you have become 
liegeman to England in its right of Aquitaine, instead of 
France, where your ancient homage was paid." 

"Indeed!" cried Armagnac, "but there, D'Albreth, you 
share with me; for by that treaty you are equally a liegeman 
to Richard of England, the son of the Black Prince." 

" I know it," said D'Albreth, " and I will stand by you; 
we will resist, or fall together. Yet remember yoiur promise ; 
my service loyally paid to you, and Isabel de Greilly is to be 
given into my hands, as my affianced bride." 

" I know it was a promise," replied Armagnac, " you shall 
have her." 

" Where have you bestowed her then?" inquired the 
nephew : " is she in honourable ward, with none of your 
wantons, and your gay young squires about her? Is she, as 
you promised, in safe and honourable keeping? I must be 
satisfied of that before I draw my sword in your service." 

" She is held in all honour," said Armagnac; "I tell you 
once more, that no one but old Catherine, who nursed you, 
can get near her ; and I keep the keys that confine her within 
the chambers of the eastern tower." 

" It is well," answered D'Albreth, " then you may depend 
on me ; I will support you to the last : but my news is not yet 
all told; John de Beam has certainly formed a league with 
De Montpensier against you. Your foes crowd around you 
on every side." 

"John de Beam leagued with De Montpensier!" said 
Armagnac, " he will next, I suppose, stomach his vengeance, 
and so league with De Foix himself." 

"No," replied D'Albreth, "I do not think that to be 
probable; they are now all combined against you, under 
various pretexts, as against the common enemy; but were 
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you once subdued, I fancy John de Beam would fall to as 
heartily as ever against De Foix; it is but the fear of weaken- 
ing his forces by having two enemies to contend with at the 
same time, which now makes him observe the truce with De 
Foix." 

** I heed him not," said Armagnac; " for I have bought Le 
Mengeant's aid with large sums of gold. This castle is well 
manned, well armed, and strongly defended ; and would but 
Le Mengeant bring up his men to reinforce us, we might 
laugh at our foes. Why comes he not? it is extraordinary ; he 
promised to lead his men from Carcassone, and should have 
been here ere this. Do you, D'Albreth, see that ovr treasure, 
with all that is most valuable in the castle, be removed to the 
keep; examine every comer of it well, and look that it be 
double guarded and armed; that is our surest hold." 

" Should not then the Lady Isabel be there removed?" 
inquired D'Albreth; " she is worth all your treasure." 

" What!" said Armagnac, "would you, who are so chary of 
her, expose her to the eaze of the knights and squires who 
throng the keep, and daily revel in its hall ? No, if it be 
necessary, I will myself hereafter remove her thither; for the 
present let her remain where she is. Haste you to fulfil my 
orders." 

D'Albreth departed ; and scarcely was he gone when a varlet 
approached Armagnac, and told hun that a pilgrim worn with 
travel was without the gates, and demanded instant admission 
and to speak with the lord of the castle. " A pilgrim!" said 
Armagnac, surprised; but he added, as if recollecting himself, 
" give him admission, and carry him into my own private 
chamber; but see that the wicket be only opened to let him 
pass; yet stay, have you demanded if he has the pass-word, 
or if he brings a token from Le Mengeant? the warder knows 
the token of our allies. Did the pilgrim shew that?" 

"No," replied the varlet, "the pilgrim, my lord, said he 
would send the token but to you, and did not shew it." 

"Go bring it hither, then," answered Armagnac, "and 
open not the wicket till this be done." The varlet obeyed, 
and soon returned with a hunting-knife in his hand, whicn he 
presented to Armagnac as the token the pilgrim had offered 
through the grating at the wicket. "It is right," said the 
lord; " conduct the bearer of that knife to my private 
chamber." 

The lord of the castle hastened to receive the messenger of 
Le Mengeant, anxious to leam the fate of Jane of Boulogne, 
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and when the rohher captain might be expected to join him 
with his forces. Yet there was always a lurking suspicion 
about Armagnac of every person who came near him: for 
men who are incapable of acting from principle themselves 
are generally prone to be suspicious of others; and with all 
the inconsistency of a mind that acts from the impulse of 
selfish and passionate feelings, the Lord of Armagnac would 
often suspect a person this hour to whose hands he would in 
the next confide the execution of the most deep and dangerous 
plan. Such was his inconsistency; he therefore now stepped 
behind a canopy that stood upon the dais in the chamber, in 
order to observe the pilgrim before he advanced to speak to 
him. 

A man of the middle stature, dressed in the garb of a pil- 
grim, entered the room ; but so far from appearing to be, as 
ne had stated, worn by travel, he walked with a free and 
firm step, and seemed anxious to be rid of the hood that 
enveloped his head and face ; for no sooner was the varlet 
departed the chamber, than he threw it back, and displayed 
the hardy and sun-burnt features of a man who looked more 
like a soldier than a holy devotee. " It is right," thought 
Armagnac; "this is one of Le Mengeant's own breed — a true 
wolf, I warrant him." The lord of the castle then came forward, 
and hastily greeting the pilgrim, with as much assurance as 
he before had felt suspicion, he proceeded to inquire when Le 
Mengeant would bring up his force. "And how will you men 
of Lourde," continued he, "like fighting with each other, if 
need must have it so ; for John de Beam is against me, whilst 
Le Mengeant is for me?" 

" We have often been so situated before now," replied the 
Pilgrim ; " for John de Beam and Le Mengeant never fight in 
concert, except when it is to defend Lourde, or to harass De 
Foix; and then, though they would have cut each other's 
throats the day before, they will fight side by side : there is no 
brotherhood else between their people. I have, ere this, dined 
with one of De Beam's men to-day, and knocked out his 
brains to-morrow." 

"And what," said Armagnac, as he returned from seeing 
that the door was close shut, "what of Jane of Boulogne? 
How has that affair sped?" 

" 111 enough," answered the Pilgrim; "but all may be yet 
amended; for I have brought a pilgrim's gown and hood for 
her too from Lourde. She must away with me: I am pre- 
pared to do the business for you." 
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"Away with you!" said Armagnac: "why she left this 
castle with Le Mengeant." 

"No, she did not though," replied the Pilgrim. "The Lady 
Jane feared you purposed to harm her, to murder her in the 
Pyrenees, so she dressed up her page in woman's gear ; and 
Le Mengeant, though the hest hawk that ever pounced on the 
game, was deceived, and carried off a tom-tit instead of a 
heron. Jane of Boulogne is still within this castle." 

"No wonder," cried Armagnac, "that the priests tell us all 
evil began with woman ! Why, they are better than myself at 
a stratagem. So, then, the boy was let slip under the disguise 
of a petticoat and coverchief, and the lady remains lying on a 
coucn, shut up as the page, dangerously sick forsooth ! But 
we will cure her — we will hunt her out. What plan does Le 
Mengeant purpose you should follow with her? We must 
mind how we deal with these women ; for they are worse than 
the Evil one himself in deceit, and slip us when we think we 
hold them sure." 

" Le Mengeant would thus plan it," answered the Pilgrim : 
" you must allow me access to the Lady Jane, as if I were 
really what I seem to be, and I will pretend pity for her, and 
offer to get her out of this castle, in a habit like my own, by 
means of the warder, who I must declare to be an ancient 
comrade of mine. She will rejoice in the prospect of escape, 
and gladly go with me ; do you give me free access to her, 
and without the castle gates, and leave all the rest to me. Le 
Mengeant's men will take care to dispatch her." 

"It is an excellent stratagem," said Armagnac, "worthy of 
my own invention. You have but to shew Le Mengeant's 
token, and any of the warders will let you pass : it is as well 
known to them as my own. But where do you mean to 
dispatch her?" 

"That must depend on circumstances," replied the Pilgrim. 
" Do you know this dagger?" 

" I do," said Armagnac; " I gave it to Le Mengeant." 
"Then mark me," continued the Pilgrim. "Two of my 
comrades wait in the wood hard by; thither shall I conduct 
the Lady Jane; this dagger shall keep her silent, should she 
suspect my purpose. When I have joined my fellows, if we 
are undisturbed, we shall dispatch her in the wood and throw 
her body into the river; if not, we must conduct her to the 
Pyrenees, and cast her down the precipice." 

"Better stab her in the wood, and sink her body, with some 
stones about it, in the river," said Armagnac. " It is nearer 
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and more certain. But hark, who comes hither? I heard a 
trumpet." 

" I must not be seen/' said the pilgrim, as he drew his 
hood close round his head and Ssice" If I am seen with you, 
our plan is ruined." 

" Step then behind the canopy," replied Armagnac; ** you 
are one of my own people. I never yet knew a creature of 
Le Mengeant that would betray a scheme where blood was to 
be spilt. Stay there till I call you." 

The Lord of Armagnac, having thus disposed of the pilgrim, 
turned towards the door. A squire entered the room, and 
ere he could speak, the lord exclaimed, ** Whence sounded 
that trumpet?'^ 

'* A herald without the walls, who bears a flag of truce, 
sounded that trumpet," replied the Esquire. 

" And from whom comes the pale-faced standard?" inqiured 
Armagnac. 

" From the Count de Foix, my lord," said the Esquire. 
" He has sent an embassy to hold parley with you." 

" If the white ensign of his embassy were stained with the 
blood of De Foix," replied Armagnac, " he would be more 
welcome. What knight does the Count send as his ambas- 
sador?" 

" No knight, my lord," replied the Esquire; " but a holy 
man, a prior, as I think, comes to parley with you as the 
embassy of De Foix." 

" A holy man, a prior!" said Armagnac, sneeringly. 
" What ! does De Foix think to shrive me, confess me, and 
so fool me to some measure for his own advantage? How- 
ever, the embassy may freely pass. Give him entrance, and 
marshal him hither without delay." 

The squire quitted the chamber, and soon after returned, 
conducting no less a person than Prior Philip, of the monastery 
of St. Mary, who came as the ambassador of De Foix. 

" Leave us," said Armagnac to the attendant; " we will 
hear this reverend Prior speak the counsel of De FoLx alone." 

" I come," said Philip, " from the most noble Gaston 
Phoebus, Count de Foix, who, wishing to spare your lives, and 
the eifusion of human blood, offers to leave your persons free, 
with all that is yours, on condition that you immediately 
surrender to him this castle, with certain prisoners he has 
learned you keep confined within these walls ; and that you 
also restore to the Lady Jane of Boulogne, her lands of 
Conuninges." 
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" Name the prisoners the Count would have me surrender 
with my castle to him," replied Armagnac. 

"They are," said the Prior, " the Lady Jane of Boulogne, 
Isabel de Gre'illy, a youth named Eustace, and a page of the 
court of Orthes." 

" Then," answered Armagnac, " De Foix demands prisoners 
I do not hold within these walls : the youth named Eustace 
and the Page are both at liberty." 

'< You must, nevertheless, surrender the damsels, with the 
castle," said Philip, " and the lands of the Lady Jane." 

"And what is to be the penalty," inquired Armagnac, 
haughtily, '* if I refuse to obey these demands of the Count 
de Foix? for I something question if he can enforce them." 

" Should you refuse," replied Philip, " the Count will 
instantly commence the siege against you; your ruin, your 
death, will be the certain consequence; for your castle, once 
taken, he is sworn not to spare yoiu: life." 

" But my castle is strong, well defended, and is not yet 
taken," said Armagnac, "so tell De Foix; and there!" he 
added, throwing down his gauntlet, " take him that with my 
defiance, and so ends your embassy." 

The Prior, as he stooped to take up the gauntlet, cast an 
expressive glance on Armagnac. ** i ou had better think 
again," said he. " I have been an ambassador to you before 
now, and you never yet found I gave you other than wise 
counsel; give me, therefore, present credit on the voucher of 
past faith: I advise you not to hold out the castle." 

" Indeed!" said Arma^ac, in a tone of voice which seemed 
to express curiosity mingledj with suspicion ; " there is some- 
thing more in this: Prior, we know each other; we have dealt 
together before now; nay, start not at the word, we have 
dealt together; and the gold of Armagnac and of De Foix 
have helped to line thy coat with sables, whilst thou hast 
served the Coimt, and yet been something useful to me. Come, 
let me buy thee now. What canst thou communicate? — what 
intelligence? name the price." 

The Prior looked around the room cautiously, but without 
speaking, yet in a manner as much as to say, "Are we 
alone?" 

"There is nothing to fear," said Armagnac; " but come, 
shall I bribe you with a churchman's fee, with holy things? 
Should you like a Cardinal's red hat, Prior ? for there is like 
to be one empty^soon, ready to drop upon thy reverend head: 
a word of mine would fix it there; for Clement of Avignon 
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and I are now sworn friends, whilst his Holiness is at bitter 
enmity with my Lord de Foix, because of the Count's quarrel 
with his cousin the Bishop of Pamiers. Shall we have thee 
for the new Cardinal? Cfome, give me this inteUigence, and 
I will add to thy future hopes a thousand florins on the present 
hour." 

The bribe was tempting. Philip had before, whilst serving 
the Count, tampered with his enemies; giving them, for a 
large bribe, just information sufficient to enable them to baffle 
the plans of De Foix, yet without wholly betraying the Count, 
or putting his own reverend person into danger. Thus did 
the cunning Prior, by a refined treacherous policy, act falsely 
towards his master, under the character of an ambassador. 
" Well then," said Philip, " 1 accept the terms," (for he 
would not say I accept the bribe) ; " surrender on the instant, 
as you are required to do, and I will use my influence with 
the Count de Foix to restore to you this castle hereafter : you 
will be allowed to keep your treasure that is now within it; 
since the chief desire of De Foix is to regain the lands of Jane 
of Boulogne and the prisoners. If you hold out, you will 
perish ere night; for the Count has long been secretly pre- 
paring for this attack: you are undermined." 

"Undermined!" exclaimed Armagnac; "where? which 
way? it is impossible!" 

" It is true," answered Philip; " the Count has gained to 
his interest the abbot of a neighbouring house, within whose 
garden the mine was commenced ; there have his people been 
at work ; and the tower nearest to the gateway, that flanks the 
waUs of your castle on the southern side, stands at this moment 
but supported on piles of wood and oaken beams. The mine 
is filled with combustibles ; the instant the train is fired that 
tower will fall in ruins to the ground ; the men-at-arms of De 
Foix are in readiness ; they will instantly enter by the breach 
thus formed, and put all your people to the sword; whilst you, 
in particidar, they purpose to hang upon the keep of your own 
castle." 

" And must I then surrender?" said Armagnac. " Is there 
no way left to save me? Prior, think again; I will double, nay 
treble, what I have promised thee in gold; and I will weary 
Pope Clement with my entreaty that he shall make thee a 
cardinal, so that thou wilt but think of some means to save me 
from an instant surrender." 

" Yes," said the Prior, " there might be a means; but De 
Foix must never know it was by my suggestion ; it must be 
your own work." 
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** It shall, it is," eagerly answered Armagnac: " in all our 
former dealings have I ever betrayed you to mortal creature? 
Save me but m)m a surrender, and had I the triple crown at 
my foot, I would raise it to adorn thy brows, most reverend 
Philip." 

** You must then, on the instant," said the Prior, " cause 
the Lady Jane to be placed within that tower which is under- 
mined; then send me to her, and I will so state to her the 
extremity of the danger in which she stands, that she shall 
solicit me to return to the Count de Foix, and entreat him 
from herself not to destroy the tower under whose ruins she 
must perish. I am here as the Count's ambassador, and as 
such I may without suspicion demand this interview with your 
prisoner.* 

" You may! you may! " cried Armagnac, impatiently; " it 
shall be instantly done : if we can but delay the surrender, all 
is well, for Le Mengeant's people will speedily join us; they 
may destroy the mine. You nave saved me from this surrender. 
Cardinal ! did I say ? Why, thy stratagem is worthy the Pope 
himself; he could not have devised a better. Here, reverend 
Prior, pass into this chamber: I will see to the instant removal 
of Jane of Boulogne to that tower; she shall be sent thither, 
whilst I bring thee the gold : you will speedily hold a confer- 
ence with her, and so return to the Count. You have saved 
this castle." 

The Lord of Armagnac hurried Philip into another chamber, 
promising to bring the gold; he then closed the door, and 
gently letting fall a bolt, secured the Prior. Armagnac 
returned towards the canopy, and said in a low but quick 
voice, " Come forth, pilgrim ! come forth, thou saint of Lourde !" 
The pilgrim was in a moment by his side. " Friend," con- 
tinued Armagnac, " you have doubtless heard all that passed 
between me and that traitorous old Prior. He a cardinal ! — 
he is a prince of villains! he would outdo all the consistory of 
Avignon itself in treachery and deceit. Hark you, I will not 
trust him for a moment whilst he is in this castle ; he may 
have deceived me. You shall attend him during thfs interview 
with the Lady Jane of Boulogne : watch him ; — observe him ; 
if he deal falsely, stab him to the heart : I can excuse it to the 
Count, though he be an ambassador ; for he has often betrayed 
De Foix's plans to me. For the present our necessities demand 
that we should spare Jane of Boulogne; hereafter we can dis- 
patch her. Here, take this key ; it unlocks the tower which 
js undermined; there attend the Prior, and thither shall Jane 

II. z 
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of Boulogne be conducted. Obey me ! — no words ! — ^lose not 
a moment ! — away ! I must seek D'Albreth, who is in the keep : 
all things must be ready; for I see the storm about to burst 
upon me." 

Thus did the Lord of Armagnac, in his usual hurried manner, 
run on from one plan to another, from stratagem to intrigue, 
and from intrigue to stratagem, till be scarcely knew which of 
his manceuvres to put first in execution ; yet ever avaricious, 
even in the midst of danger, he paid Phihp but half the pro- 
mised sum of gold, declaring the remaining part he could not 
discharge on the instant, but would hereafter. Philip, although 
somewhat dissatisfied, nevertheless secured within his vest 
what was^iven to him ; and after bargaining that an additional 
hundred florins should be added to what was still due, as some 
compensation for the delay, he said he was now prepared to 
meet the Lady Jane of Boulogne in the tower. 

This unfortunate woman, whose large inheritance, by exciting 
the cupidity of others, had caused all the miseries of her life 
— a fate common to heiresses of the nineteenth as well as of 
the fourteenth century — was torn from her faithful friend and 
constant companion, Isabel, and hurried to the fatal tower, 
without any reason being assigned for her removal. 

She felt but little reasured when she saw the Prior, and a 
person wrapt in the habit of a pilgrim, enter the chamber of 
her new habitation ; and demanded of Philip by what means 
he had gained admission, and if he knew the cause of her being 
conducted to this particular spot? 

*' Alas! lady," said the arch hypocrite, " I come hither as 
the ambassador of my Lord de Foix, to Armagnac ; as this 
holy pilgrim, who I find is one of his train, and but newly 
returned from the shrine of St. J ago, can attest. I offered 
honourable terms on the part of the Count; but Armagnac 
having discovered, by some unfortunate means, that this very 
tower is undermined by De Foix, to prevent his enemy casting 
it to the ground, has caused you to be removed hither. I 
have thought of a means to save you, and therefore demanded 
this interview as the ambassador of the Count. You must 
entreat him through me not to set fire to the mine, as, should 
De Foix do so, you woidd inevitably perish in the ruins of the 
falling tower." 

" Gracious heaven!" exclaimed Jane of Boulogne, " is such 
a fate reserved for me? Yet could I think that by my death, 
Isabel de GreiUy and Eustace, who I believe still lie imprisoned 
within a dungeon of this castle, could be saved, I would en- 
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deavour to ann my mind with fortitude, and trust in heaven, 
to become the wUlinfi: sacrifice." 



" It must not be,' said the Prior; "you must not perish; 
no, I will return to the Count de Foix, and tell him of your 
dan^r : and, let me add, that it is your entreaty he would 
spare this tower for your sake, to save you from destruction." 

**Do as you list," said Jane of Boulogne, mournfully; "my 
life is of little worth; but I thank you, Father, and I do believe 
you are desirous to save me." 

"To save you!" exclaimed Philip; "I would venture my 
own life, lady, freely to save yours: could I but give you 
liberty, I woiud gladly become the tenant of this dangerous 
tower in your stead!" 

Whilst the Prior was thus vehemently expressing his anxiety 
to preserve the unfortunate lady he had entrapped, the pilgrim 
stood with his hand pressed upon his bosom underneath his 
gown : he now drew nearer, and suddenly rushing upon Philip, 
he grasped him by the throat with one hand, as he held a 
Brandished dagger in the other, at the same moment exclaim- 
ing, "Then you shall do it; here shall you remain! Utter 
but one word, one cry, and it is your last ! Nay, no struggling 
— ^you are a villain ! a traitor I i ou have betrayed her hither ! 
you have betrayed the Count." Philip was about to speak, 
Dut the pilgrim instantly placed his dagger's point before the 
mouth of the hypocrite. "Not a word!" said the pilgrim; 
^ one word, and by all the saints that thou hast ever mocked 
with thy prayers, it is thy last. What, art thou caught in thy 
own trap, my cunning Prior? Submit, and I will spare your 
life ; resist, and you snail lie dead at my feet." 

Whilst this scene was passing, as it were in a moment, Jane 
of Boulogne stood mute between surprise and alarm; but what 
was her astonishment and joy, when the hood of the supposed 
pilgrim fsdling back in his struggle with the Prior, the honest 
features of Agos de Guisfort, glowing with courage and resent- 
ment, met her view! She felt convinced there was treachery 
indeed, and that Aeos was her preserver. The Prior recog- 
nised the bold esquire, and believing him capable of executing 
all his threats, he thought it better to submit and remain silent, 
as Agos had enjoined. 

Agos lost not a moment's time. He took from his own 
person the cord with which his pilgrim's vest was girt, and 
bound the arms of the Prior so securely, that there was no 
chance of his being able to loose these bonds. He then bid 
Philip remain quiet, on pain of instant death; and, quitting 

z2 
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the chamber, led Jane of Boulogne into an ante- room. There 
he locked and double locked the door of the apartment where 
tlie Prior was confined, for his better security. " Thanks to 
Armagnac," said Agos, "who trusted me with these keys. 
Fear not, noble Jane of Boulogne," added he, "yon Prior is 
a wretch, think not of him ; he has betrayed De Foix. 1 will 
tell you all hereafter; for the present know but this: Le 
Mengeant, who was to have been your murderer, lies grievously 
ill at Lourde. I took advantage of his danger, and gained 
some intelligence from him, with his token, in consequence 
of which, I came hither to save you. Lose not an instant; 
put on this pilgrim's habit ; I brought it for you from Lourde. 
Take Le Mengeant's token, and now, whilst Armagnac is with 
D' Albreth in the keep, go direct to the gates of the castle, shew 
but that token to the warder, and he will let you pass. Then 
make all speed ; gain the wood on the left of the castle ; there 
the Count de Montpensier waits to receive you. Lose no 
time ; tell him to keep the ambuscade in readiness, and when 
he shall hear a blast on the horn, bid him advance, for then 
all will be prepared." 

"But what," said Jane, "what will become of Isabel?" 

" Fear not for her," replied Agos; "I have learned from Le 
Mengeant, that Armagnac has no design against her life ; it is 
you who are in danger." 

"And why will you not fly with me, brave Agos?" inquired 
Jane. "The token, surely, would pass us both at the gates." 

" It would," said Agos; "but my work is not yet done. 
Fear not for me ; I have the means still to deceive Armagnac. 
You will not be missed; for he has given to my charge the 
keys of this tower, where I will keep the Prior seciu-e; and in 
a few hours all will be our own. But haste, begone ! Forget 
not my instructions. Remember De Montpensier must attend 
to the signal of the horn. Do you shew the token to the 
warder, and you are safe. Farewell! Away!" 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE SIEGE. 



-Arm, arm, and out 1 



If this, which he avouches, does ap)>oar, 
. There is nor flying heuce, nor tanrying here. 

1 'gin to be a-weary of the sun. 
And wish the estate of the world were now undone. 
Ring the alarm-bell — blow Mrind! come wrack! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back. 

Shakspeaue. 

When the Count de Foix had allowed what he deemed a suffi- 
cient space of time for the return of his emhassy, and Prior 
Philip did not appear, he became equally astonished and 
enraged; as he doubted not Armagnac nad laid violent hands 
upon the person of his ambassador. Such an outrage against 
all the received customs of war demanded the utmost penalty 
his resentment could inflict. Numerous were the scouts De 
Foix sent out to make inquiry, and various were the reports 
they brought back. For report, though there be no substance 
to form even a shadow, still will fancy a shadow, as if from 
something of real existence ; so, in the present case, notwith- 
standing no intelligence could be learned of Philip, except 
that he had been seen to enter within the castle gates, report 
would have it that he was certainly detained as a prisoner by 
the Lord of Armagnac; and, with the help of her usual appen- 
dages, report also described the Prior as fettered hand and 
foot, and cast with all the other prisoners, and Jane of Boulogne 
to boot, within the dungeon of the keep of Armagnac 's castle. 
Rumours were indeed far circulated in the camp of De Foix, 
repeated from mouth to mouth, and generally asserted by the 
retailer as coming from some one he Knew, who knew them to 
be quite true. De Foix himself, at length, adopted the uni- 
versal opinion ; and the absence of the ambassador, a thing so 
extraordinary at such a time, certainly gave the appearance of 
truth to the supposition ; so that, without the charge of a too 
easy credulity, the Count may be excused for the faith he 
placed in such continued reports. 
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De Foix therefore called a council, in which the circnm- 
s'tance was fully debated, with the premeditated plan of attack 
on the castle of Armaenac. It was resolved that four ma- 
chines of war should be forthwith placed before the walls 
under a strong guard. These machines were towers, con- 
structed of wood, and made to run on wheels, capable of 
holding a large band of archers and cross-bowmen, wno were 
to let fly their shafts, and thus pick off every man who might 
appear upon the ramparts of tne besieged castle. Some of 
the council proposed a second embassy, but this was overruled 
by the majority; and who, it was objected, would venture to 
hold parley with such a man as Armagnac, when, contrary to 
the laws of nations, he had dared detain the sacred person of 
an ambassador? 

It was also considered that, by commencing hostilities so 
immediately, the treacherous lord might perhaps be induced 
to give freedom to the Prior, and offer terms. At least it was 
worth the trial, and the mine might be set burning (as by the 
destruction of the supporting beams the tower must fall), 
either before or after the general assault. Sir Evan de Foix 
had been appointed to act as captain to the ^ard placed over 
the mine ; and the conflagration, for it could hardly be termed 
an explosion, was to take place under his direction. Sir 
Evan, anxious to regain the person of the Lady Jane, and to 
set his ally the Prior at liberty, did not approve this delay. 
With his usual violence of temper, he was for beginning with 
the conflagration, and to march in at once through the breach 
thus made, and take the castle sword in hand. 

The Count, whose prudence was as distinguishing a mark 
of his character, as violence was that of his son's, resisted this 
counsel. He wished to spare the lives of whoever might be 
within that fated tower, and to gain possession of it before 
the breach was made for the general assault. De Foix there- 
fore laid his commands upon Sir Evan, who reluctantly 
received them, that the mine was not to be set burning till 
he should himself issue the order. Sir Espaign du Lyon, 
the Lord of Corasse, and many other valiant and approved 
knights, all concurred in this and together with De Foix 
proceeded to plan, arrange, and direct the various measures 
necessary to be adopted in the first attack, which they 
agreed to commence towards nightfall, in the hope of sur- 
prising their enemy. Every man was ordered to oe armed, 
and prepared for the onset, to march forward when the word 
should be given; but before they proceeded to the actual 
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investment of the castle, De Foix directed mass to be said 
throv^hout the camp, so that every one might partake the 
benefit of the general absolution. 

Whilst these events were passing in the army of De Foix, 
the Lord of Armacnac was equaUy busied within his castle, 
and. he had sufiicient occupation to prevent his finding a 
moment's leisure or repose; for the reinforcement of Le Men- 
geant did not appear. His men were dispirited and mur- 
muring. D'Albreth looked grave, and spoke little; while 
Armagnac was everjrwhere ; he went from post to post, almost 
^m man to man, directing in one place, encouraging in 
another, promising large rewards to this knight, and knight- 
hood to that squire, so that they would but stand by him in 
his extremity. For, like Macbeth, Armagnac had but one 
virtue, that of personal courage ; and he was resolved to hold 
it out to the last. Whilst he was thus hurrying to and fro, 
from one quarter to another, he but once encountered the 
supposed pilgpim. He had scarcely time to question him : 
" where is the Lady Jane?" he said hastily, "is she secure? 
have you locked and barred the tower that is undermined?" 

"I have," answered the pilgrim briefly. 

** Where did you part with the Prior? he is returned, is he 
not?" again inquired Armagnac. 

** I parted from him at the tower," answered the disguised 
AgM de Guisfort. 

"There was no deceit then, all was true? Where is Le 
Mengeant? where are his people?" again inquired Armagnac, 
hurr3rinc one question after another before the pilgrim could 
answer him. At this moment the lord was called off to consult 
with D'Albreth, upon the most desirable point to place an 
espringal on the walls of the castle, a machine used for 
ca8ting stones upon the besiegers, and sometimes on the 
besieged. 

The pilgrim could only answer, "Our people will be here 
ere night; I will give you notice of their approach; but 
where can I now find armour within your castle ? for I may 
need it when I join their service." 

"Goto the chapel," said Armagnac ; "it is stocked with 
arms and armour; there case yourself." 

"I will," answered the disguised Agos, "for these gar- 
ments suit not the coming time." 

The Lord of Armagnac quitted the supposed pilgrim, still 
believing him to be a faithful emissary of Le Mengeant, and 
the hardy esquire proceeded to arm himself within the chapel. 
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There was about Agos de Guisfort, notwithstanding the rough 
exterior of his manners, a high-minded resolution of purpose, 
and a self-devotion in a good cause, that might be termed 
truly heroic. He knew the danger of his enterprise ; he knew 
that the slightest circumstance might lead to his detection; 
that should Armagnac but doubt him (a thing which might 
reasonably be expected in a man so full at once of caprice 
and suspicion) he was lost; for should the lord of the castle 
but demand the return of the keys of the tower, and find Jane 

fone, and the Prior a prisoner in her stead, Agos well knew 
is own death would instantly follow such a discovery; but 
he had voluntarily both suggested and undertaken this dan- 
gerous enterprise, and he was resolved to carry it through, or 
to perish in the attempt; he might be said to remain in the 
castle of Armagnac like Damocles, with the sword suspended 
by a hair above his head ; his only reliance for security could 
arise from the harassing occupations of the lord; who, what 
with real business, and what with such as he made business, 
by suggesting a thousand needless stratagems, did not aUow 
himself a moment's time for inquiry, or even for thought; 
and it is somewhat extraordinary tnat a man, whose daily 
necessities even were almost obtained by stratagem and trick, 
should not suspect the like practice in others. But Armagnac 
believed himself unrivalled in the art; and his excessive 
vanity induced him to look with contempt upon the probable 
isssue of the plans of others, unless he was in some measure 
privy to them. 

Yet, strong circumstances had helped to confirm the opinion 
of the trust he reposed in the pilgrim, as an adherent of Le 
Mengeant; for it must be remembered, Agos had possessed 
himself not only of the token, but also of the dagger that 
belonged to the robber-captain; and the information that 
Jane of Boulogne was still within the castle, had been first 
communicated to the Lord of Armagnac by the pretended 
pilgrim. This was a strong proof of his being sent by Le 
Mengeant, and that he could be no friend to the Lady Jane : 
for who, that valued the treasure, would point out to the thief 
that it was still within his grasp? Armagnac therefore had, 
apparently, no real cause for suspicion ; and he had not now 
leisure to fancy one, which, under less turbulent circum- 
stances, it is probable he would have done. To this must be 
attributed the present safety of Agos, who, with perfect calm- 
ness, walked to the chapel, and suited himself with armour, 
having about him none that was his own, except his squire's 
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steel cap, which he had worn under that of the pilgrim, 
and this he still retained. 

When Affos was completely accoutred, he hastened to the 
hall, bustled in amongst Armagnac's people as if he belonged 
to them, and fixed himself by the side of the Lord d'Albreth. 
At the moment he entered, Armagnac stood at the upper end 
of a long table, where some of the knights and squires had 
partaken of a hasty repast; the lord held a golden cup ex- 
tended in his hand; flagons of wine, and strong drinks filled 
the board, and a sort of tumult prevailed. *' Come, my noble 
knights and brave esquires," said Armagnac, who seemed 
desirous to raise their spirits by exhilarating draughts, " come, 
let us say our mass before we fight : pledge me, friends ! let 
us drink to the downfal of our enemies, and seek no absolution 
but such as we drain from the goblet that absolves all cares : 
I quaff this cup to the death of De Foix ; to the downfal of our 
foes." 

" To the death of De Foix! To the downfal of our foes! " 
thundered through the hall. " And now," continued Ar- 
magnac, " each man to his charge ; let the watch be set, and 
a double guard placed at the barbican. Who is that man by 
your side, D'Albreth? he has not tasted of his cup." Agos 
unmediately took the alarm ; and knowing that the least cir- 
cumstance might betray him, he snatched up the goblet, and 
drained its contents to the last drop. 

" Who is he?" again inquired Armagnac : " To what banner 
does he belong? Whom does he serve? " 

« Agos walked boldly up to Armagnac, and then said, in a 
low voice, ** The fangs of the wolf shew my service." 

" I understand you," answered Armagnac — for both Le 
Mengeant and his people frequently were spoken of in Gascony 
by the name of the wolf, as denoting their savage and fierce 
character — "but I did not know you," continued the lord, 
"when thus accoutred, since you have cast your pilgrim's 
slough. Whither go you? Are you not for the watch to- 
night?" 

" Yes!" said Agos; " and I expect our friends ere dawn of 
day; they must be near at hand." 

D'Albreth now advanced, and demanded of the lord of the 
castle, what was to be the pass-word for the night, that he 
might make it known amongst the guard? " The word!" said 
Armagnac; ** why, we will have a word that shall remind us 
of our friends and our allies; let it therefore be * The Wolf 
for Armagnac !'" " Enough I" answered D'Albreth : " it shall 
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be 80." "I shall remember," said Agos — "The Wolf for 
Armagnac!" 

" You will hold the watch, then, to-night, to give me the 
earliest notice of Le Mengeant's arrival?" said me deceived 
lord to the ex-pilgrim. 

" I shall," answered Agos : " my post had better be on the 
southern rampart, near the gateway, since that commands the 
road to Lourde." 

" Let it be so, then," replied Armagnac: "D'Albreth shall 
know it. I will retire, in the hope to gain a few hours' rest, 
for I am spent with toil; but give me the keys of the southern 
tower, I will first visit the Lady Jane." 

"You had better rest now," said Agos, "whilst you may; 
for the moment Le Mengeant arrives, we must make a sally, 
and attack the vanguard of De Foix. If we conquer them, 
we may destroy the mine. Yet here are the keys of the 
southern tower, should you wish to visit it ere you rest." 

Agos held the keys extended in his hand, and offered them 
to the Lord of Armagnac. "If he takes them," thought 
Agos, " I am lost," It was a bold proffer, yet the very bmd- 
ness of Agos saved him ; for he offered the keys with a firm 
hand and an unchanged countenance. Armagnac had no 
suspicion, yet he replied, " 1 will take the keys, since you are 
for the watch ; but I will rest now, and visit the Lady Jane 
early in the morning. We need not at present fear the mine, 
as De Foix, long before this, must know she is confined within 
that very tower, under which he had burrowed. He would 
not destroy her. Have you seen her since she parted from 
that sanctified ambassador and arch-hypocrite ?" 

" I have," said Agos. 

" And is she reconciled to her change?" inquired Armagnac. 
" Though her removal was hasty, yet the tower was in readiness, 
and well accommodated to receive her for the night: in the 
morning she shall have proper attendance." 

" She is, I dare say, well reconciled to her change by this 
time," replied Agos. 

" Well, I will see her in the morning," said Armagnac, 
" the guard is leaving the hall for the night watch; go to your 
post. Farewell!" 

The reader may suppose the temper of mind in which Agos 
left the Lord Armagnac. " Well," thought the bold Esquire, 
" he has the keys. His mind may change ; he may visit the 
tower ere he takes rest; and even should he delay till the morn- 
ing, I am then certainly discovered. Yet I have saved a noble- 
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hearted damsel. T am glad of it. Well, all my hope must rest 
on this night. If Eustace, if John de Beam keep their appoint- 
ment, if De Montpensier is ready with the amhuscade, I may he 
saved, and idl is our own. Now to my post. I will he firm 
and vigilant, and trust the preservation of my life to Him 
who hourly sustains it" 

The watch was set, the tumult within the castle gradually 
subsided, and the silence of night succeeded, a silence alone 
interrupted hy the clink of arms, or the word given to the 
watch hy a passing man. The night was cloudy, and the 
moon now shot a pale and momentary gleam through the 
floating vapours that obscured her light, as they parted and 
passed onwards. Again another dense mass of clouds en- 
veloped her in darkness. Agos paced his round upon the 
southern rampart. He stopped, he listened, again he slowly 
walked on; hut he heard no sounds, save the baying of the 
watch- dog, and the cry from time to time of the guard who 
were stationed on the outposts of De Foix's encampment. 
He looked towards the beacon-tower of Armagnac's castle. 
The beacon was lighted, as the intended guide for the rein- 
forcement of Le Mengeant, should it approach during the 
night, according to the expectation with which Agos had 
amused the Lord of Armagnac. Yet the beacon-light burnt 
but dimly ; darkness still hovered round. " When the twilight 
of morning returns," thought Agos, " I must look upon it for 
the last time.** He paused: "Unless," he again thought, 
** this youthfiil knight, this Eustace keeps his word. Hark ! 
sorely I heard a sound." Agos stopped; he listened. " Yes, 
they are advancing; they are endeavouring to pass the moat; 
it must be the adventurers." Again he listened, and was 
convinced they approached. "Thank God!" said Agos. 
" Now for our attempt: we must succeed or perish." 

In consequence of the drought which had this summer pre- 
vailed through Gascony, during the extreme heats, the moat 
which surrounded the castle did not at this time contain more 
than three feet of water in depth, a circumstance that had not 
been overlooked by the enemies of Armagnac. The moat, 
therefore, was easily and silently passed by Eustace and the 
few determined men he brought with him. They were now 
advanced as far as below the southern wall on the inner side 
of the moat. Every thing relative to the plan had been pre- 
viously concerted with Agos, who, should he succeed in getting 
stationed as the watch on the southern rampart, was to speak 
certain words also previously agreed upon, and to receive a 
concerted reply. 
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Agos heard the steps, although it was so dark he could not 
clearly distinguish the persons beneath the wall. He now, 
therefore, bent his head over the ramparts, and softly said, 
" Is the sword unsheathed?" " It.is to do justice!" answered 
a voice from below the walls. " Then fix and ascend," said 
Agos. A scaling ladder, admirably constructed, and armed 
at the top as well as down the sides, with arrow-heads, so that 
it might fix and cling to the walls, was instantly elevated. 
Agos assisted in fixing it securely at the top: all was done in 
silence, and, in a short space of time, Eustace, followed by six 
brave and determined men, fully armed and appointed, scaled 
the walls, and stood by the side of Agos de Guisfort on the 
ramparts. "Where is John de Beam?" inquired Agos. " He 
is," answered Eustace, *'gone round to Join the ambuscade. 
He could not enter the castle by the subterraneous passage, 
because the eastern tower stands so near the keep, and that 
is too strongly manned to hazard a surprise so near it. We 
might lose all by an attempt in that quarter." 

"We must now," said Agos, "proceed then to' secure the 
gateway. When we have done so, we must give the signal, 
and fall the drawbridge." 

" Yes," said Eustace ; " De Montpensier and John de Beam 
will then advance with the ambuscade to the barbican, and 
ere an hour the castle may be your own. Let us hasten ; for, 
if I mistake not, the Count has gained some knowledge of our 
purpose, and a body of De Foix's people are also advancing 
to attempt a surprise, thinking it a favourable moment. Let 
us gain the day without their aid, since the sword that I draw 
against Armagnac, I must hereafter keep unsheathed till it 
has avenged the death of my father upon De Foix." 

"Come, then," said Agos, "we will soon secure the watch 
at the gateway: we are eight men, they are but four. Yet 
let me first advance ; I know something of one of these men, 
and I think I can make him unbar the door of the guard- 
room, where he keeps the keys of the gates. I know his 
humour; stand close by me, but be silent till the moment of 
execution. Look how bright the beacon now burns! it is a 
good omen, let us hail it." 

Agos, followed by Eustace, marched forward; when they 
came to the extremity of the southern rampart, the watch 
there stationed demanded the word. " The Wolf for Armag- 
nac," said Agos. "Are you the round?" inquired the man. 
"Yes," said Agos. "You come, then, before your tune." 
observed the guard. " Yes," replied Agos, " to see that the 
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watch is alert at every post : a time of danger observes not 
the punctilio of hours." " Pass, then," said the guard. Agos 
and his companions walked forward. At every post the word 
tras demanded and given ; and the watch never doubted but 
that they were the round, who came thus unexpectedly before 
the usual time, in order to see that the men were vigilant upon 
their different posts. At length they stood before the door of 
the guard-room in the outer ward : this apartment was within 
one of the flanking towers of the gateway, and opened upon 
the space beneath the archway. Agos approached the door 
and listened: he found the men within were upon the alert, 
but drinking. Agos now ventured to strike upon the door 
with the haft of his sword. " Who is there ? what would you ?" 
said a voice within. " Open to me," answered Agos; " I am 
one of the round, and 1 bring a flagon of the best wine in 
Gascony. It is sent to you by my master, Jaques le Gris, the 
captain of the round, that you may watch the better. Jaques 
le Gris hath, you know, a store of good wine." 

Agos now heard a low murmur of voices, as if of consul- 
tation within. At length the same voice that spoke before 
demanded through the door the word: "Give the pass," said 
he, " and we will open to you, and drink Jaques le Gris's 
health out of his flagon of good \\ine." 

" The Wolf for Armagnac," answered Agos. " The wolf 
shall pass, then," said the voice; and a bar was heard to fall, 
and a key to unlock within. Agos motioned his companions 
to advance; they stept up close to the door: Agos entered, 
and Eustace with his followers rushed in, and instantly closed 
the door, so that the alarm might not be given without. The 
struggle was but momentary ; for the men within the guard- 
room had been taken by surprise whilst engaged in drinking 
the wine which Armagnac, in order to raise the spirits of his 
murmuring people, had caused to be somewhat imprudently 
distributed amongst them. During the short struggle one of 
the guard was struck down, and lay stunned by the fall ; two 
were wounded, and the fourth man they boimd, and threatened 
with instant death, unless he would point out to them the dif- 
ferent keys. 

Agos and Eustace obtained them, with the requisite know- 
ledge of those which opened the gates, and those which gave 
access to the barbican. Agos took care to lock the door of 
the guard-room on the outside, to secure the discomfited 
guard; whilst Eustace and his companions unfastened the 
great gates, which they placed wide open: they then pro- 
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ceeded sofUy to lower the drawbridge, crossed over, and Agos 
blew one single blast upon his horn. They next rushed for- 
ward to the barbican, and succeeded in unlocking the first 
gate ; but here the guard had been doubled on the previous 
evening, and a hot contest ensued. Eustace, Agos, and their 
companions, fought like desperate men, well knowing that as 
retreat was certain destruction, they must make good this 
hold. Whilst they were yet fiercely engaged, the trampling 
of horses was heard advancing on that side the barbican which 
faced the country near the wood. " It is the ambuscade," 
said Eustace: "yield, or you all perish by our swords!" 

In the next moment the cry of " Our Lady for De Mont- 
pensier!" " De Beam to the rescue!" met their ear; and the 
young Count of France and his followers dismoxmted from 
their horses, burst the outer gate of the barbican, and rushing 
in to the assistance of their friends, overpowered the guarcL 
By this time the alarm had been given in the castle, where 
the utmost tumult and consternation prevailed. The alarum- 
bell rang in loud and continued peals ; bugles and trumpets 
joined tneir clangour to give the alarm : all was confusion. 
Men hastenino:, some to put on their armour, others to snatch 
a sword or an axe. The beacon blazed high, whilst its broad 
red light seemed now to shine brightly but to make the scene 
of general consternation more visible. "We are betrayed!" 
"A surprise!" "To arms!" "Raise the drawbridge!" "Fall 
the portcullis!" were cries that were heard mingling with the 
confusion of sounds. Wliilst Armagnac ran like a madman 
backwards and forwards, scarcely knowing what he did, yet 
armed as the night before, for he had not entirely thrown off 
his accoutrements; and D'Albretli, the most cool and collected 
captain within the fortress, gathered his people in all haste, 
and resolved to make a stand near the keep, so as to secure 
that, should the outer ballium be taken ; a thing wliich seemed 
inevitable. 

De Montpensier, Eustace, and John de Beam, headed by 
Agos de Guisfort, after leaving a sufficient number of men to 
keep possession of the barbican, advanced with their followers 
towards the gates ; but the drawbridge was raised by the order 
of D'Albreth, and their immediate entrance was thus cut off, 
else the garrison, overpowered by so sudden an attempt, must 
have instantly surrendered. The besiegers came prepared for 
all extremities, and placing their scaling-ladders against the 
walls, they held their shields over their heads, and mounted 
sword in hand. By this time the ramparts were manned, and 
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sharp was the contest that ensued. Some of tbe besiegers 
were knocked down tbe moment tbey reacbed tbe summit of 
the walls; others there struggled with their enemy, and both 
together fell over the battlements to tbe ground : tbe forces of 
Armagnac had undoubtedly tbe advantage of situation; still 
they were weakened by separation; for tbe party of De Foix, 
finding an attack was actually commenced on Armagnac, 
seized the opportunity when his forces must be divided by 
having to contend with more than one party, and lost no time, 
but proceeded to storm the castle on the opposite side. Not- 
withstanding tbe superiority of their numbers, they found tbe 
task more difficult than they at first expected; for D'Albreth 
was an admirable commander, and possessed to an eminent 
degree that cool resolution and decisive purpose so necessary 
in peril ; whilst Armagnac, to whom fear was imknown, bad 
a determined and desperate courage, which animated others 
in the hour of extremity, and would never yield but to death. 

We shall not here attempt a full description of tbe engage- 
ment which followed : from the nature of the warfare of the 
period it was protracted, terrible, and bloody. On the night 
of the storming the castle of the Lord of Armagnac, many 
were the lives lost on each side in tbe fray ; many were the 
general and individual contests. Prisoners were made, and 
prisoners were rescued, on both sides. A tower was taken, 
regained, and retaken ; and a point of advantage hotly con- 
tested. Still the donjon held out; and whilst aU around was 
confusion and carnage, its grey and majestic turrets reared 
their summits above the surrounding towers, above the in- 
censed and contending multitude; and when the first pale 
rays of the morning light gleamed upon its yet unconquered 
walls, it seemed to stand aloof, like the refuge of hope, and 
still to offer security in its impregnable and massive strength. 
"To the keep! to the keep!" was re-echoed from mouth to 
mouth throughout the forces of Armagnac; and they now 
fought as desperately to gain the keep for their retreat, as 
they had before to secure victory. 

Whilst the keep had become the general object of attention, 
both with the besieged and the besiegers, a hollow and deep 
sound was heard below the surface of the earth; the very 
ground seemed to tremble as with an earthquake. But what 
was the general consternation when, with one loud and tre- 
mendous roar, as if the combined thunders of heaven shook 
the air, tbe huge structure of the southern tower opened its 
massive sides, burst asunder, and fell in a mighty ruin to the 
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ground. The flames blazed high from the spot, and casting 
their long streams of fire in every direction as they were 
swayed by the eddy of the winds, the conflagration of the 
whole castle seemed inevitable. Many, not only of the be- 
sieged, but also of the besiegers, were killed by tne fall of the 
tower, and buried beneath its ruins; others were knocked down 
or slain by the large stones that had been as it were torn from 
its walls, and cast around. 

Whilst the tower thus yawned asimder and fell to the 
ground, Armagnac for a moment paused. Desperation had 
quelled all the lighter follies and the uncertainty of his cha- 
racter; nothing but a determined courage was left: and with 
an unchanged countenance he turned to D'Albreth, and said, 
" We may yet gain the keep as an honoiu'able reftige, unless 
you choose first to attempt seciuing Isabel; she is still in the 
eastern tower; the enemy have not yet possession of it: secure 
her, and we may make better terms with De Foix; for Jane 
of Boulogne must have perished." D'Albreth staid not another 
moment, but followed by his people he made for the eastern 
tower. 

Resolved in his own mind to avail himself of the confiision 
which prevailed, and at all events to possess Isabel de Greflly, 
" I may," thought D'Albreth, " escape with her in these 
moments of tumult from the castle. If Armagnac fails, I can 
then force her to be mine ; and if he succeeds, I can hold her by 
his plighted word : at all events she will be within my own power, 
which is better than trusting to Armagnac 's hollow promise." 

Isabel, who, it will be remembered, was still a prisoner 
within the eastern tower, heard from her chamber the dread- 
ful confusion that prevailed ; she there felt the shock occasioned 
by the conflagration of the mine, and saw from her window 
the fury of the spreading flames, which threatened every part 
of the castle (excepting the donjon, that stood on a mound 
alone) with destruction. 

Alarmed at the idea of being burnt alive in the tower where 
she was confined, Isabel flew towards the door, and violently 
knocked against it, imploring the aged woman who was her 
gaoler for God's sake to unbar the door; but no answer was 
made ; and she now suspected that the woman, affrighted for 
her own safety, must have quitted the place without thinking 
of her captive who was still within it. 

Isabel redoubled her cries and her efforts. At length she 
heard footsteps advancing. "Thank God!" she said, "there 
is some succour at hand." In the next moment several violent 
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blows were made upon the door; it burst open, and D'AIbreth 
entered the chamber, attended by his people. Isabel turned 
towards him with clasped hands, and implored him to save her. 
"Save thee!" exclaimed D'AIbreth, "ay, with my own life! 
I came to save thee, thou dearest object of my love ! Now 
thou art mine for ever!" With these words he boldly seized 
on Isabel, and carried her affirighted in his arms from the 
chamber. She now plainly saw that she was but saved from 
death, perhaps for a worse fate. Terrified with the apprehen- 
sion, and scarcely knowing what she did, or whither he was 
bearing her, she called aloud for help; and in this manner 
D'AIbreth bore her shrieking from the tower. 

Whilst this event was passing, a general panic prevailed 
through the army of De Foix : the Coimt was missing. Sir 
Espaign du Lyon, whom, notwithstanding his age, nothing 
could keep from following his master to the assault, Sir 
Espaign sought him everywhere, regardless of danger. " Gra- 
cious neaven!" he exclaimed, "Sir Evan de Foix disobeyed 
his father ! he set fire to the mine before the signal was given. 
Where is the Count? Heaven grant he may not have perished 
beneath the ruins of the tower ! " De Foix was indeed missing : 
he had been one of the first to lead to the assault. His banner- 
bearer, with the banner wrapt around his body, was found 
dead. His esquire lay a corpse, with his skuU dreadfully 
shattered by a fragment of the fallen tower. Oh, then, where 
was the Count? where was De Foix? Had he perished be- 
neath the ruins?" This now seemed the only anxious object 
of inquiry amongst his forces. They became dispirited and 
disheartened; and although so nearly the victors, conquest 
seemed at this moment to hang on a doubtful balance: for 
Armagnac saw the favourable time; he rallied his men, was 
bearing down to attack his enemies in a body, whilst they 
were uius labouring under the general consternation, and 
seeking the Count rather than victory. 

At this instant Eustace, who had gallantly assailed his foes 
during the attack, and had gained an advantageous point 
in the outer ballium, perceived D'AIbreth hurrying along a 
female, who seemed to be struggling to free herself from his 
grasp. He knew not that it was Isabel, but he flew to her 
reliei: for a woman and in distress were sufiicient claims 
upon his valour. As he passed rapidly towards the spot where 
D'AIbreth held the struggling female, he observed near the 
eastern tower, a knight armed; his surcoat torn, bloody, and 
hanging almost in rags upon him. The knight stood with his 
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back resting against the wall, and by the prowess of bis single 
ann, kept at bay several of Armagnac's people, who were 
attempting to take him prisoner, or to kill nim. *'So many 
upon one man!" exclaimed Eustace, "and that a gallant 
knight too ! Our Lady for De Beam ! Eustace to the rescue !" 
And so saying, he dashed in amidst his foemen, and threw 
himself before the knight, who was nearly overpowered by 
numbers, and must have perished. Eustace fought with the 
strength of youth, and the valour of true courage; and thus 
acting in concert with the knight, having the wall behind 
them, which prevented their being assailed in the rear, they 
succeeded in routing the assailants; who at length, tired of 
the conflict, turned off, and sought a combat elsewhere. 

Before Eustace could speak to the knight, whose life he had 
thus preserved. Sir Espaign du Lyon espied the youthful 
champion, and coming up in all haste, he said aloud, "Haste, 
brave Sir Eustace, or Isabel de Greilly must be a prisoner to 
D'Albreth; he is forcing her away. I am old and nearly 
spent, I cannot save her. ' 

Eustace heard no more; he darted from the spot, with a 
speed and agility that astonished the worthy old knight, and 
hastened to the rescue of Isabel. Alone he could never have 
accomplished his purpose; for D'Albreth and his followers 
were a host in numbers when compared to a single opponent. 
De Montpensier saw whither the steps of Eustace were bend- 
ing, and that a contest wholly unequal must ensue ; leaving, 
therefore, the command of his men-at-arms to John de Beam, 
he hastened with Ages de Guisfort, and a few brave men, to 
the support of Eustace. D'Albreth now made a determined 
stand, and resigning Isabel to the charge of one of his followers 
who placed her in the rear, D'Albreth rushed forward to re- 
ceive his assailants, wielding a ponderous axe, which he 
managed with surprising dexterity, and laid about him with 
such blows that several of his opponents fell on every side. 

D'Albreth perceived De Montpensier; he knew him to be a 
Prince of France by the lilies on his surcoat; and willing to 
contend with so noble an adversary, he advanced, and com- 
menced the assault by aiming a blow at the helmet of the 
young Count. Unfortunately the helmet, which, according to 
a fashion then much in use in France, De Montpensier had 
been accustomed to wear in tournaments fastened but by a 
single buckle, had from habit or negligence been but so fas- 
tened at the present time : it was not, therefore, secured as it 
should have been ; and the axe of D'Albreth with that one 
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blow struck it off with violence to the ground. Nothing now 
remained on the head of De Montpensier but the basinet, or 
skull-cap worn beneath it. The axe of D'AIbreth was again 
raised to fall a second time, ere £te Montpensier could recover 
from the stunning effect of the first blow. 

Agos de Guisfort saw his beloved master's danger, and 
rushed forward between him and certain death, at the same 
time aiming a skilful thrust with his sword at the fiery assail- 
ant: the sword entered through the joints of the armour 
at the poldron (the guard for the shoulders), and wounded 
D'AIbreth; but at the same instant, the axe, which he could 
no longer have wielded, had received its impetus, and fell 
upon the steel cap of Agos de Guisfort, which, unable to resist 
such a blow, was clove asunder. Agos staggered, cast an 
affectionate look at De Montpensier, and fell dead at his feet : 
nor did he lose his hold of the sword, with which he had pro- 
tected his master; it still seemed, as he lay on the ground, 
as if grasped in the lifeless hand of the bold and hardy esquire. 
De Montpensier, incensed at the loss of his dearest friend, 
placed hunself over the body of Agos de Guisfort, as if to 
guard it from the imhallowed trample of his enemy's foot. 
"I will avenge thee, Agos!" he exclaimed, "or one grave 
shall hold both thee and me!" With these words the young 
Prince attacked his foes with redoubled fury ; whilst Eustace 
rescued Isabel, and De Montpensier not only made D'AIbreth 
prisoner, but acted deeds of valour worthy the blood of France. 

Whilst this eventful fray was passing. Sir Espaign du Lyon 
turned to the knight who had been saved from falling, over- 
powered by numbers, by the valour of Eustace; but what was 
nis surprise and joy when the knight exclaimed, " What, Sir 
Espaign, do you not know, though disguised by this torn and 
bloody surcoat, your friend De Foix!" 

" Heaven be praised, you are alive! " said Sir Espaign. 

" Ay," replied De Foix; " but the violence and impatience 
of my son, Evan, have nearly cost me life and liberty ; he set 
fire to the mine before I gave the signal : the confla^ation 
happened whilst we were so near the tower, which we had all 
but conquered, that those who were with me, except one or 
two, were killed on the spot; I escaped, but was pursued, and 
slightly wounded: I took my stand, resolved to 'die rather 
than yield, against this wall, where I must have perished but 
for Eustace. 

" Haste then, for heaven's sake;" said Sir Espaign, " haste 
to your people, shew yourself alive to them, and we may yet 
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fain the day ; for they are all so dispirited at your supposed 
eath, that the tide of victory is like to turn against us." 
De Foix immediately rushed forward, and raising his visor, 
as he shook his uplifted E^ord ahove his head, he shouted 
aloud, the well-known war-cry of his house, " Our Lady for 
Gaston! De Foix to the rescue!" — " De Foix — De Foix — ihe 
Count — the Count !" — re-echoed through the ranks^ and rang 
through the walls of the castle. The Count De Foix now 
headed his people ; his spirits rose with the occasion, and his 
courage dimised such an enthusiasm, such an excitation to 
hravery and daring, that the tide of victory, which was on the 
ehh, once more flowed in with a full current. Armagnac was 
completely defeated, and himself and D'Alhreth were confined 
as prisoners within that very keep, which they had hitherto 
considered as the sanctuary of then: liherty. 

The Count de Foix, attended only hy Su: Espaign du Lyon, 
had retired after the victory into a chamber of the keep of the 
castle, where the Coimt had disarmed, for he was wounded. 
He threw himself upon a couch (that very couch on which 
Arma^nac had the night before reposed for so short a time), 
and Sur Espaign was busied in preparing a cordial to offer to 
his belovea master, when the door of the chamber suddenly 

rtied, and Eustace entered, bearing in his arms the still 
ost senseless Isabel. He placed her in a chair, and with- 
out observing the Count, who sat at some distance from him, 
Eustace, wholly engrossed with Isabel, knelt at her feet, and 
begged Sir Espaign, for heaven's sake, to get her some water: 
" She is nearly fainting from alarm," said Eustace ; " 1 brought 
her to this chamber to avoid the tumult of the hall, as I heard 
you had passed in here." 

Sir Espaign replied, that wine was better than water; and 
taking up a flagon that stood on the table, he poured out a cup 
of wine, and prevailed with Isabel to drink of it. She did so, 
and then looking upon Eustace, and again upon Sir EspaigD, 
she said, " I fear that my deliverer, I fear that Eustace may 
be wounded." 

"No," answered Eustace, " I am not wounded; but Isabel, 
I grieve to tell you, yet you must know it, the gallant John 
de Montpensier is dangerously wounded, his esquure killed." 

" De Montpensier dangerously wounded !" exclaimed Isabel. 
Alas, alas ! how will poor Jane of Boulogne bear such fatal 
news?" This single sentence pronounced by the lips of Isabel 
in such a moment, shot like electricity through the frame of 
Eustace. It told him all the truth; it was Jane of Boulogne, 
then, who loved the young Prince; and it was for her sake, 
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Isabel had all along appeared thus intimately connected with 
him. Lovers are Keen-sighted : Eustace in a moment saw 
all the truth: overpowered by the conviction with joy and 
tenderness, he sunk a^ain on his knees before Isabel, and 
fervently pressing her hand to his lips, he exclaimed, " You 
are then, you are my own Isabel! still mine! still true!" 

As Eustace uttered these words, he raised his head, and in 
doing so, for the first time his eye glanced towards that part 
of. the chamber where the Count was lying on the couch. 
A sudden revulsion of feeling seized upon his heart, and start- 
ing from the ground, he exclaimed, as he involimtarily laid 
his hand upon his sword, " De Foix!" 

The Count looked upon him with an expression of grief and 
surprise: "Why, what is this?" said he; "would you, who have 
been my preserver, become my assailant? Eustace, what 
means this bearing?" 

" De Foix! De Foix!" replied Eustace, "this is no place for 
thee and me; we must meet elsewhere. A father's blood, a 
mother's wrongs, rise up to call thee to account. Their son 
demands it! for know," added Eustace, as he cast down his 
gauntlet, " it is the orphan heir of the murdered Sir Peter de 
Beam who bids thee defiance with his gage of battle!" 

As Eustace pronounced these words, De Foix suddenly 
stmk back upon the couch, and covered his face with his 
hands as if he would shut out the sight of Eustace from his 
eyes, as if he would conceal his own countenance from the 
observation of the being he had injured. Sir Espaign du Lyon 
stood motionless; he reared to behold the confrision of his 
master; he dared not turn his eyes on Eustace ; he did but 
hang his head upon his bosom and looked on the ground, a 
pained spectator of so much sorrow and distress. Isabel clasped 
ner hands and exclaimed, as she wrung them in the agony of 
the moment, "O heaven! what is this, where will this end? 
Oh, do not! do not!" — her words were drowned in grief, and 
she could only fix an imploring look on Eustace. 

But he observed her not at this instant: his feelings pre- 
sented another object to his mental vision. He thought of 
his mother, he remembered her dying hour; and that the. 
murder of his father had brought her to such an end. His 
father's murderer was now before his sight; indignation filled 
his soul, and the hope of vengeance flushed his cheek and 
lightened from his eye, as he turned to De Foix and passion- 
ately exclaimed, " De Foix! take up the ga^e, we must meet 
where death may end the one of us; for, so help me heaven! 
(he added, as he imsheathed his sword) I will never put up 
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this weapon till I have revenged my father's death ! arm, 
defend thyself as a man! on the instant arm! My father can 
never rest in peace ! my mother's spirit will walk ahroad and 
call aloud for vengeance; they will chide their son, who 
thus delavs the chastisement of their cruel enemy, their 
murderer!" 

Eustace spoke with all the energy of a deeply wounded and 
feeling mind; he advanced nearer to the Count, as if to rouse 
him into action: Sir Espaign saw the movement, and placing 
himself hefore Eustace, he laid his hand gently upon him and 
said, ^'Forhear, young man, do not aggravate wrongs by 
wrath; the Count de Foix is wounded." 

"Wounded!" said Eustace, and he hesitated for a moment, 
and then added, ''When the Count, then, shall he cured of 
his woimd, let him promise to accept my challenge; for mine 
shall be a sacrifice to justice, not to malice. I will meet De 
Foix on equal terms; I will not put my strength against a 
wounded man." 

The Count now raised himself from the couch : he seemed 
to struggle with his own feelings as if resolved to speak; at 
length he said in a low voice, "Never! no! I will never meet 
thee in arms. Eustace, thou hast this day saved my life." 

"Did I?" exclaimed Eustace; "then may heaven be praised! 
It were no chastisement for justice if the murderer of De 
Beam had fallen by any hana except by that of his son. I 
have saved thee, Count de Foix, as the priests of old did their 
sacrifice, that they might deck it to ofier it upon the altar." 

" No," said De Foix, " I will not; I will not accept a chal- 
lenge that may peril the life of my preserver." 

" Then I will force you to it," answered Eustace; " I will 
upbraid you till my tongue shall want words to speak the 
feelings of my soul; I will call you traitor! tyrant! murderer! 
and coward!" 

"No," said De Foix, starting from the couch; ** I am no 
coward; I have dared to sin; I have dared to kill thy father 
— to stab him with this hand : but I cannot, will not, dare to 
lift that hand against his orphan son — against the preserver 
of my life. Here (the Count added, as he drew aside his vest 
and bared his bosom), here, Eustace, take thy vengeance; 
plunge thy sword into the breast of De Foix — of thy father's 
murderer, and see if he will shrink from its point ; if he will 
raise a hand against thee to ward off the blow. Am I — am I 
a coward?" 

Eustace raised the sword: he looked upon the Count de 
Foix, who stood with his breast bared before him ; he looked 
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again; be could not strike. '<No!" said Eustace, as he cast 
the sword upon the ground, " I cannot be an assassin ; ven- 
geance is for God alone; do thou repent?" 

**I do! I do!" exclaimed De Foix, and he threw himself at 
the feet of Eustace. " O thou brave and noble offspring of 
a most injured man, forgive— forgive the wretched penitent ! 
Mine have been days of misery and nights of agony; but 
tears can never wash out blood : forgive me in thy father's 
name !" 

" Ask it not of me!" said Eustace; " ask it of Him who is 
the Father of us alL Farewell, De Foix ! for ever farewell ! 
I leave you to heaven ; and may He who has touched your 
heart with penitence, sanctify it and pardon you!" 

Eustace turned to leave the chamber, when Isabel, wholly 
subdued by the fearful scene which had just past, forgot every 
thing but her feelinss. She caught the arm of Eustace as he 
was passing ouf^ ana without speaking one word, sobbed aloud 
as she hung her head upon his bosom. Sir Espaign du Lyon 
quitted the Count de Foix and approached them: what he 
came for he knew not; but he saw Eustace about to depart, 
and Isabel weeping; his kindness of heart brought him to 
them; he did not inquire of his own feelings for what purpose. 
" Stay," he said, " stay, young man: go not yet; stay but a 
moment." 

*' Suffer me to depart," replied Eustace ; '' I cannot tarry 
here." 

De Foix again essayed to speak. He summoned a calmness 
and a fortitude that bespoke a mournful feeling with a deter- 
mined purpose. "Eustace," he said, "one moment stay; and 
then in this world, if you will have it so, we part for ever. 
When we next meet, in that world beyond the grave, these 
last moments of conference cannot rise up to reproach you; 
and to me they may afford some poor consolation. Nay, 
come nearer; let me do you such small justice as it now re- 
mains within my power. The lands that were your father's, 
in Languedoc, became mine at his death, as he had held them 
of me only as a liegeman; I will freely bestow them upon you. 
You love Isabel de Greilly ; you are beloved by her ; I see it 
is so. She is the heiress of De Buch — take her — she is yours : 
may heaven bless you both ! and when you think upon the 
man who did you such grievous injuries, remember that De 
Foiz, who never bowed the knee to mortal creature, wept 
tears of penitence at your feet, and sorrowed that he could 
but give you what your own merit deserved, and might 
demand. Farewell! 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE CONCLUSION. 

Oar revels now are ended : these our acton. 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 

Shakspeabb. 

There now remains but little to add that would interest the 
reader; yet, as the fate of some of the characters introduced 
to his acquaintance, in the course of the narrative, may excite 
curiosity, this chapter will contain the following brief notices 
concerning them, ere the writer bids farewell. 

The Lord of Armagnac and his nephew, D'Albreth, for 
some time remained prisoners to the Count de Foix. Thev 
were removed to Orthes for their better security, and at length 
obtained liberty, on the payment of two hundred thousand 
francs as their ransom, with the restoration of the lands of 
the Lady Jane of Boulogne. D'Albreth, who had been 
chiefly corrupted by the example of his unworthy uncle, 
quitted his service, and following his fortunes in France, 
became as honourable as he was already valiant. Armagnac 
died during the wars with Italy. 

The remains of the unhappy Lady Matilda de Beam were 
interred by the side of her husband; and De Foix, as some 
atonement for his crimes, according to the superstitious prac- 
tice of the age, caused a mass daily to be said for the repose 
of their souls, in the church of the Friars Minor of Orthes. 

John de Beam, the twin brother of the murdered Sir Peter 
Amaut de Beam (a circumstance that may account for the 
extraordinary resemblance they bore to eacn other) continued 
to harass the Count de Foix as long as he lived, but he could 
never seriously injure him, for De Foix was both a wise prince 
and a beloved ruler, and found his chief security in the hearts 
of his people. Le Mengeant continued to rob, often in the 
disguise of a monk or of a pilgrim, but his career of craft and 
villany at length terminated at Larre in Gascony, where he 
was killed in a skirmish. 

John the Chronicler, hearing of the miserable fate of the 
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wretched Prior (whose remains found tbeir unhonoured grave 
beneath the ruins of the fallen tower), and that Armagnac 
was a prisoner to the Count, feared some of his own trea* 
cherous practices might become known to De Foix, he there- 
fore judged it best to decamp ; and, quitting his monastery, 
went no one knew whither. Yet it is to be supposed that, 
as he possessed the arts both of reading and writmg, accom- 
plishments so rare in his day, he could never need either 
patronage or employment; but, as he was equally devoid of 
truth, or any one good principle, his writings could never be 
supposed worthy of transmission to posterity. Many of the 
lies and gross absurdities which now and then appear in the 
transcripts of various ancient chronicles, may probably be 
attributed to the interpolations of his pen. Long after his 
departure from the monastery at Orthes, the manuscript 
parchments of the works of Titus Livy (which John had not 
st^d to carry off with him) were discovered; and it was found 
upon examination, that the Chronicler had proceeded far 
enough in his erasures to destroy many books of that histo- 
rian, a loss to this day lamented by the learned world at 
large. 

The reader perhaps may expect to hear that the high- 
minded Jane of Boulogne became the wife of the Count de 
Montpensier. Such would have been poetical justice; but 
poetical justice entirelv deserves its name, since it is seldom 
found otner than a visionary dispensation, and not the rule of 
ordinary Ufe. Yet every one must wish that the amiable 
Jane had become the wife of the gallant Count: but the truth 
of history obliges us to state the contrary. Jane, faithful to 
the oath she had taken at the desire of De Foix, suffered him 
to dispose of her hand ; and, as policy rendered it convenient 
both to the Duke de Berry and to the Count de Foix to make 
terms between them, the unfortunate Jane of Boulogne was 
fixed upon as the means, and sacrificed to secure this pacific 
termination of their quarrels. It is true, the Duke de Berry 
first demanded her in marriage for his son, John de Mont- 
pensier; but, as the deceased mother of that young prince 
'nad been the sister of the Lord of Armagnac, DeFoix had 
sworn, the son of one of the house of Armagnac should never 
wed Jane, although she was herself so nearly related to them. 
De Montpensier therefore was wholly rejected bv the Count. 
The objection however could not extend to the Duke de 
Berry himself; he was a widower, and he therefore demanded 
Jane in marriage, and at length obtained her for his wife. 
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A father to rival thus successfully his own son, in our times 
would he deemed almost incredihle; hut it was thought 
neither shocking nor extraordinary in the age in which the 
event occurred. Whatever were the feelings of Jane of Bou- 
logne, she had virtue and heroism sufficient to suhdue them ; 
for her conduct, hoth in puhlic and in private life, as Duchess 
de Berry, is descrihed as most amiahle and exemplary by the 
historians of the period. 

John de Montpensier long lay dangerously sick from the 
consequences of his wounds, received at the attack on the 
castle of Armagnac: his youth struggled with disease, and 
overcame it; hut his mind was too deeply wounded to allow 
him to return to the court of France. He quitted his native 
country for the Holy Land ; and the last spot he visited, ere 
he hade adieu to Europe, was the grave that contained the 
earthly remains of the orave, the generous, the faithful Agos 
de Guisfort. 

Will of the West followed Jane of Boulogne, when Duchess 
de Berry, to the coiut of France, where, as soon as he became 
of age, he obtained the honour of knighthood by her influence : 
but Will was never famed for deeds of arms; fine clothes, 
court revels, lady-love, and minstrelsy, were the objects of his 
pursuit; and he was looked up to as a chief patron, by all 
the most celebrated tailors, mummers, minstrels, maskers, and 
jongleurs, that thronged the court. The ladies declared him 
to be a very pretty knight, and he hung so much about them, 
and seemed so fettered to them, that WiU was commonly 
known at the court of Charles the Sixth by the appellation of 
the knight of the silken strings. 

Eustace, or rather Sir Eustace Amaut de Beam, became the 
husband of Isabel de Gre'illy; but as nothing could induce 
him to return to Orthes, he quitted Gascony, and pursued his 
fortunes at the court of France, where he soon became a dis- 
tinguished favourite with the youthful monarch Charles the 
Sixth. This circumstance excited the envy and jealousy of 
the intriguing uncles of that prince; and it is but too probable 
their msdice might have caused the ruin of Eustace, but for 
the influence of the amiable Duchess de Berry, which was 
exerted to protect her early friend, the husband of her dear 
Isabel. 

Eustace, convinced that a court was little calculated for the 
success of an honest man, who walked fairly and openly 
through the ways of this world, quitted it for ever ; and re- 
tiring with his beloved Isabel to his possessions in Languedoc, 
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he there lived in his own castle, governed his own little terri- 
tory with moderation and justice, and was content to seek a 
virtuous rather than a distinguished career. Eustace was 
adored hy the vassals he thus generously governed, and they 
were wont to speak of him neither as lord nor chief, hut as the 
'good Sir Eustace de Beam;' and l^ough history may not 
have enrolled his name in the catalogue of leaders of armies 
or victors of countries, yet the rememhrance of the just has 
not entirely perished even from this world. 

Within an ancient Gothic church, in the province of Lan- 
guedoc, there may still he seen a hrass tahlet, partly decayed, 
with an imperfect inscription. It still lies wnere it was ori- 
ginally fixed, and forms a part of the pavement of the eastern 
isle, facing the altar of a lateral chapel, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. This monumental hrass represents the figiures of an 
armed knight, with a lady hy his side. Both appear with their 
hands raised in the attitude of prayer. Below their feet are 
seen six smaller iijgures, dressed in the civil hahits of the four- 
teenth century. These are supposed to represent the children 
of the knight and lady. The mscription is much defaced, hut 
the words "Hic jacet Eustatius,' "Uxor ejus Isabella," 
are still visihle, and tradition has handed down to posterity the 
virtues of those whose remains lie heneath. For the gray- 
headed sacristan, as he conducts the stranger roimd the church, 
when he comes to this spot, points to the hrass, and exclaims, 
as he strikes his staff upon the ground, "There was huried the 
good Sir Eustace de Beam!" 

' Private virtue is seldom hrilliant; and the best pursuits of 
advanced age are those of piety, content, and retirement. 
Little, therefore, can be said of Sir Espaign du Lyon. He 
served De Foix as long as he could serve him, quitted the court 
after his master's death, and continued to the close of life an 
honourable knight and a worthy man. Sir Espaign lived to a 
good old age, and though the love of telling long stories of his 
youth might sometimes be troublesome (for he md not always 
meet with a listener so patient as Froissart), yet there was so 
much good-humour about him, that his presence did not fail 
to give pleasure to his friends. He died honoured, beloved, 
and lamented. 

The Prior, who had been the tutor of Sir Evan de Foix in 
the paths of iniquity, fell a sacrifice to the impatience and 
violent temper of his weak and misguided pupil. This occa- 
sioned his setting fire to the mine which destroyed the tower 
before the signal was given. For the Coimt, although he 
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wished to bum the castle of Armagnac, felt desirious to spare 
the lives of any unfortunate beings who might be within it: 
he delayed, therefore, to give the signaL £van disobeyed his 
father's orders, and by this act he became the instrument of 
the Prior's punishment, who perished with the castle, of which 
nothing was spared from the flames except the lofty keep. 

A miserable fate, indeed, was reserved for the wretched 
Evan. History informs us, that although he was at last named 
by De Foix as his successor, his claims were set aside after 
the Count's death by the intrigues of the court of France, on 
the plea that Evan was a bastard. He quitted Gascony, and 
following the example of the youth of the period, pursued lus 
fortunes at the court of Charles the Sixth, where his handsome 
person and courtly manners procured him much notice. 

Whilst there engaged, at a revel given in honour of the 
marriage of one of the queen's favourite attendants. Sir Evan 
appeared, with five other persons, as maskers. They were 
attired in tight dresses of Imen, covered with pitch and fine 
flax, the colour of hair, so that they might appear like '< salvage 
men." They were all fastened together with a chain, and led 
dancing into the presence of the queen and ladies. Unhappily, 
the dress of one of the maskers caught fire, from a torch in the 
chamber; the flames communicated to the others: four were 
burnt to death, and amongst them was Sir Evan de Foix. 

Foix and Beam long flourished under the rule of their 
valiant prince; who, next to the duties of his station, chiefly 
delighted in the chase. During a very hot day, in the month 
of August, A.D. 1391, the Count de Foix (the most celebrated, 
as well as the last of that title) was pursuing his favourite 
sport in the forest of Sauveterre, on the road to Pampeluna, 
in Navarre, not far distant from Orthes. Upon his return 
from the chase, he was suddenly taken ill, and in a few hours 
expired, to the inexpressible grief of his people, who lamented 
for him as they would for a father and a friend. 
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The following remarks were originally introduced in the ro- 
mance ; but the writer deemed them too exclusively historical, 
and has therefore omitted them in the story itself in this 
revised edition. But as they may be of some little interest to 
the general reader, who may not be familiar with the manners 
and characters of the Middle Ages, and as they apply in an 
historical view to De Foix, and the times in which he lived, 
she thought they ought not to be left out altogether, and gives 
them, therefore, in an Appendix, as a note on the principal 
personage of the romance. 

Gaston Phoebus, Count de Foix, was one of the most pow- 
er^ continental princes of the minor states who flourished 
during the fourteenth century. He was aUke feared by his 
enemies for his valour in arms, and beloved by his subjects 
for his wise, just, and prudent government; and so bold was 
he in asserting lus rights, that ne would never consent to do 
homage to the crown of France for the territory of Beam, 
which he held as a free state, dependent alone on God. 

So powerful was the Count de Foix in arms, that he was 
fearedf by the kings of Castile, Arragon, and Navarre; and 
when the people of Toulouse revolted in their allegiance to 
the Duke de Berry, in consequence of the extortions and 
heavy imposts he laid upon them, they unanimously besought 
the Count to become tneir ruler — convinced that he would 
not only protect them from oppression, but that his admini- 
stration of justice would prove satisfactory to all ranks of the 
people. De Foix for a time acceded to their wishes, and 
this interference in the afiairs of Toulouse caused that bitter 
enmity which subsisted for so long a period between the 
Duke de Berry and the Count; an enmity rendered still more 
violent by the Duke's having espoused for his first wife, the 
sister of the Lord of Armagnac. The reader is already aware 
that these quarrels were finally ended by the marriage of 
Jane of Boulogne with De Berry. Edward, the Black Pnnce, 
respected both the personal qualities of De Foix, and his 
prowess in arms; and so much did he fear him as a neigh- 
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bour, who might prove too powerful for the safety of his 
duchy of Aquitaine, that but ror the interference of Sir John 
Chandos, the English prince would have commenced a war 
with Foix and Beam. These jealousies however were after- 
wards completely conquered by the honourable conduct of the 
County who was magnificently entertained by Edward and 
his beauteous princess, during their residence at Bordeaux. 

It was one part of the policy of the Count, in order to 
strengthen his own power, to avoid any open rupture, either 
with the king of France or the king of England; and it is 
surprising to observe, throughout his history, with what judg- 
ment and skill he managed to keep on good terms with both 
monarchs, whilst they were engaged in the most violent war- 
fare against each other. To mrther this purpose, he assisted 
the Duke of Anjou in his pretensions to the crown of Naples, 
which had been resigned by the celebrated Queen Jane to 
Pope Clement, and by his noliness presented to the Duke 
of Anjou; and there can be no doubt, that it was with a 
view to conciliate the Duke, that De Foix became the mur- 
derer of Sir Peter Amaut de Beam, under a shallow pretext 
of disloyalty towards himself. De Beam had held out Lourde 
against Anjou; and that impregnable fortress, it was believed, 
would yield upon the death of its governor. It is also more 
than probable that De Foix would never have so far neglected 
the principles of his own policy, as thus openly to have op- 
posed De Berry in the affair of Toulouse, but that the factions 
of which that Duke had so constantly been the instigator, 
rendered him in some measure obnoxious to the cabinet of 
France. 

De Foix was not only one of the most distinguished, but 
also one of the most successful princes of his time. He knew 
well that the chief security of greatness lies in the hearts of 
the people, and he omitted no measure that might cultivate 
the good-wiU of his own. Whilst other provinces were groan- 
ing under the yoke of tyranny, conquest, or oppression — now 
ravaged by the marauding free bands, or now plundered by 
a neighbouring state — those of Foix and Beam enjoyed a secu- 
rity that resulted from the active martial spirit and the wise 
administration of their ruler. So strict was the justice of De 
Foix, that he allowed not the smallest injury to be offered 
to the lowest of his subjects within his dominions, without 
awarding immediate redress; and it was in consequence of 
this wise government, that the taxes and levies he laid upon 
them were always paid without a murmur ; as the people con- 
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sidered these imposts the necessary supplies for their own 
security. 

Of the military talents of the Count, history hears ample 
record ; and the gallant exploit hy which he, and the Captal 
de Buch, so valiantly rescued from the most imminent danger 
the Duchess of Orleans and her fair companions at Meaux, 
evinces the personal bravery of his character and the romantic 
spirit of the times. 

De Foix was munificent in his patronage. Himself a 
soldier, a statesman, a scholar, and a poet, he well knew how 
to value and distinguish the merits of another in those arts 
and sciences that adorn alike the field, the closet, or the court. 
Generous to profusion in his rewards of valour, learning, and 
talent, he was surrounded by such as had distinguished them- 
selves in either. Courteous, affable, and serious ; a contemner 
of the frivolous and the vain, his court became remarkable 
for the gallantry, the sense, and the refinement of its manners, 
even in an age when chivalry had made a gallant and polite 
demeanour, the characteristic of every member of its august 
body. 

Strict in the observance of religious duties, the Count 
omitted no occasion of public or of private worship, and alms 
were daily distributed to the poor at his castle ^ates. These 
were open to all princes, knights, squires, travellers, pilgrims, 
and mmstrels, who chose to enter within them ; and although 
he usually resided at his castle of Orthes, which was one of 
the largest and most magnificent upon the continent, yet so 
num^x>us was his household and his guests, that many were 
often lodged in the town, for want of room to contain them at 
the palace. The splendour that reigned within its walls was 
of tne most princely kind; every apartment glittered with 
gold and silver; and his jewels were scarcely less in value 
than the regalia of the kin^ of France ; whilst the tourna- 
ments of Orthes were such as attracted the company of 
nobles, knights, and squires from all parts of Europe. 

The Count took great delight in hearing the ballads and 
roundelays of the minstrels ; but being an enemy to all folly, 
he was perhaps the only prince or noble of his time who would 
never suffer a clown or jester near his person; a creature 
generally favoured by courts, and considered as forming a 
part of the state and entertainment of the lord to whom he 
belonged. 

De Foix much delighted in the chase, and was so fond of 
dogs that he usually kept sixteen hundred of them in his 

II. B B 
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kennel. The Count never supped till midnight, when he left 
his chamher attended hy torchhearers and chamherlains, who 
conducted him into the great hall, where he took his seat at 
the hoard, surrounded hy his court, attired in splendid rohes. 

After the death of his son young Gaston, wlulst at supper 
he was never spoken to, unless he first addressed some indivi- 
dual. He would often listen to minstrels, or cause one of his 
secretaries to read aloud to him. And although the Count 
had much delight, in looking at the fanciful dishes (which at 
this period were made to represent some elegant and ingenious 
device), yet he never partook of them, but would send them 
away for the trenchers of his knights and squires. 

From Froissart, we learn that the Count was one of the 
handsomest men of his time, tall, and finely formed; his coun- 
tenance "fair and ruddy, with gray and amorous eyes, that gave 
delight whenever he chose to express afiection. * "In short," 
continues the chronicler, "every thing considered, though 
I had before been in several courts of Kings, dukes, princes, 
counts, and noble ladies, I was never at one which pleased me 
more, nor was I ever more delighted with feats of arms, than 
at this of the Count de Foix. There were knights and squires 
to be seen in every chamber, hall, and court, going backwards 
and forwards, and conversing on arms and love. Every thing 
honourable was there to be found. All intelligence from dis- 
tant countries was there to be learnt; for the gallantry of the 
Count had brought visitors from all parts of the world." And 
he afterwards adds : " To speak briefly and truly, the Count de 
Foix was perfect in person and in mina ; and no contemporary 
prince could be compared with him for sense, honour, or 
liberality." 

Such were the virtues of this distinguished prince; and 
would that we might here conclude in the words just quoted, 
this slight and imperfect sketch of his character ! But, alas I 
truth forbids it. The Count de Foix, as may be seen in the 
history of human nature, like many other men who are dis- 
tinguished by the possession of great powers of mind, enthu- 
siasm, and energy of feeling, had nothing in his character of 
mediocrity. His virtues shone as the clearest light, bright and 
useful ; his vices were as the darkest shade, deep and danger- 
ous. Violent in his feelings, and easily provoked to passion, 
he was sometimes hurried by the force of them into the com- 
mission of acts cruel and atrocious. His policy was refined, 
often treacherous, and always subtile. 

When no sacrifice was required, De Foix preferred the paths 
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of virtue ; but if an end could not be accomplished by direct 
means, he scrupled not to adopt such as were expedient. He 
took no delight in wanton crimes ; but crime was no barrier 
to the achievement of his plans, where there existed a sup- 
posed necessity for its commission. Cool in counsel, but 
violent in feeUng resentful, and politic, the memory of the 
Count de Foix, notwithstanding nis valour, his patronage of 
learning and science, his wisdom and munificence, remains 
stained by some dark spots of guilt that nothing can efface. 

Yet in thus reprobating his vices, justice demands that we 
should consider them, not by the standard of our own sense 
of moral rectitude in these enlightened times, but by that of 
the period in which he lived. All men are more or less the 
creatures of circumstance and education; and of none can we 
form a just estimate, unless we view them in reference to the 
religion, the manners of the times, and of the country in 
which they were educated and flourished. The best apology, 
therefore, that can be offered for the Count de Foix will be 
thus to consider him : that his virtues emanated from a mind 
naturally great and noble, and which, had he lived in a dif- 
ferent age, might have shone with all the milder graces of 
humanity. 

But the nobles of this period were from their infancy accus- 
tomed to arbitrary power ; surrounded by their vassals, sub- 
servient to their will, and with no one about them to control 
the headstrong effects of their passions. Trained to the 
dangers of the tournament, brougnt up, as it were, amid the 
din of arms, and early led into the battle, the mind became 
accustomed to the sight of human slaughter, and looked with 
calm indifference at the effusion of human blood. Fearless 
for their own lives, the nobles thought the life of another of 
little value, and it was sacrificed often on the slightest provo- 
cation or offence. The tutors of their childhood taught them 
that personal courage was the greatest of all virtues, and an 
honourable name in arms the highest aim of human ambition. 
Mercy and humility might be now and then the theme of the 
monk, but they were litde understood by the lord of arbitrary 
power. 

Christianity, that only light to guide the mind of man, 
unerring, through the wilderness of this world, was then 
entirely obscured, or at least frequently perverted. Its name 
spread through Europe, but its principles remained unknown. 
Christianity was made to consist in the strict observance of 
certain forms and ceremonies, and in the dark superstitions of 
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the monks. These sometimes heated the imagination, but 
never touched the heart; their effects often led to a seclusion 
in the cloister, but seldom influenced the moral conduct of 
domestic life. And the dangerous precept which taught that 
the worst crimes of an abandoned life might be effac^ at the 
hour of death by assuming the habit of a recluse (a thing 
often practised at the point of death), or by leaving a sum of 
money to a monastery, induced such a fearful catalogue of 
sins laid up to be repented of at leisure, that we frequently 
shudder, and turn with horror from the account. 

When we calmly reflect upon this state of Christianity and 
of society, more especially as it influenced the nobility — who 
from possessing greater power, were likewise exposed to greater 
temptations to its abuse — ^we shall rather wonder at those 
resplendent characters of virtue, in which many of their acts 
are written, than we can feel surprised at the dark picture of 
their crimes. 



TIIK END. 
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<THE WHITE hoods; and <DE FOIX,' 

''May be consulted as very faithful and very pleasing chronicles 
of the elder day. ' — Quarterly Reuiew, 

** In executing this ta^k, Mrs. Bray has displayed a very intimate 
acquaintance with the writings of the chroniclers of those remote 
times, as well as with other sources, monumental and architectural, 
from which information respecting them can be derived. Nothing 
can be more accurate nor more striking than the pictures of tourna- 
ments and battles which she presents ; and in the less trite, and 
therefore, perhaps, more interesting features of the domestic habits 
and customs of tbe times, she is quite as successful. — It would be 
difficult, it not impossible, to poitit out any similar work in our lan- 
guage which moie completely succeeds in conveying a familiar idea 
of the manners of a period, of which more grave history gives nothing 
but the prominent facts. — Nothing can be better adapted for the 
purposes of romance than the character of Gaston Phoebus Count 
De Foix. — All the minor details, the description of the habitations 
and manners of the people to whom the romance relates, are given 
with a fidelity and minuteness which can scarcely be too highly 
praised, and which will even satisfy, if any thing can satisfy, tbe 
hyper-criticism of the roost fastidious antiquaries. The public taste 
of late appears to have been directed to subjects relating to the times 
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of chivalry; and among all the works which have recently appeared 
connected with those subjects we know of none more amusing and 
satisfactory than this romance of Mrs.Bray.*'— TAtf Time*, 

DE FOIX: 

OR, SKETCHES OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

**1( the age of chivalry be past, as Mr. Burke said, when a mil- 
lion of swords did not leap from their scabbards to avenge the death 
of the ilUfated Marie Antoinette, it is still preserved in memory, 
and will continue to be perpetuated while it has historians like 
Mrs. Bray. Yes, gentle reader, smile not at the word historian, for 
although De Foix professes only to be an historical romance, yet it 
is a faithful and vitnd picture of the warlike character, manners, and 
customs of that chivalrous age — the fourteenth century. The readers 
or De Foix will be at once reminded of Sir Walter Scott. The story 
of De Foix may be considered as the thread on which gems of great 
value and great beauty are strung ; and it is sufficiently connected 
to engage the attention of the reader, unless, indeed, the charms of 
description should make him view the work as a series of distinct 
pictures, rather than as parts of the same group. We shall be elad 
again to meet her in the regions of historical romance. Mrs. Bray 
is a highly-gifted woman." — Literary Chronicle. 

THE PROTESTANT: 

A TALE OF TUE REIGN OF QUEEN MART. 

'* Such scenes as these form the staple of Mrs. Bray*s novel of 
The Protestant. The incidents of the tale follow one another in 
breathless lapidity, according to the hurried and fearful nature of the 
times they illustrate. The gieat agitators, Bonner, Gardmer, Thorn* 
ton, liarpsfield. Friar John of Spain, and others, are brought on 
the stage ; and the imaginary characters group admirably well 
with the historical. The heroine, Rose, is a beautiful creation ; her 
sufferings are many, and her constancy under them is heroical. We 
regret that we have not space to lay before our readers some of the 
many fine things in a book which, if we mistake not, is destined 
to exert much influence, not only on account of its subjects, but of 
its talent." — New Monthly Magazine, 

FITZ OF FITZ-FORD; a Legend of Devon. 

**This legend {oi Fitz-ford) affords very agreeable reading: the 
main incidents are of a fearful interest; the characters are various, 
well conceived, and natural, and are cast with great power and 
effect." — AthentBum, 

'*Mrs. Bray, whose former novels we have occasionally noticed, 
has lately produced another, Fitz of Fitz-Ford, which well sustains 
the reputation her previous productions had earned, and enUtles her 
to rank among the best female novelists of this day. The characters 
are forcibly drawn, the descriptions extremely agreeable and pic- 
turesque, and the authoress's knowledge of English antiquities has 
enabled her to give an air of truth and reality to the details of her 
story which enhances its value.'' — The Times, 
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THE TALBA ; or, Moor op Portugal. 

*( The subject of the present romance was suggested to the 
authoress (formerly Mrs. Stothard, and well known as a practised 
and popular writer), as she tells us, by St. Evre's picture, exhibited 
at Somerset House in 1829, of that extraordinary spectacle the 
crowning of a corpse as Queen of Portugal in the church of Alco- 
ba9a, when Don Pedro. tUe sovereign of the time, stood by in the 
midst of courtly pomp, directing the cei'emony, as if the ghostly 
remains of mortality, whose withered hands the courtiers kissed, 
had been a living queen. To enter further into the history of this 
remarkable transaction would be to lessen the interest to the reader 
who designs to peruse this work, which is really a clever historical 
romance of the modern school, and deserves no small share of com- 
mendation." — The JllheruBum. 

WARLEIGH: a Legend of Devon. 

** Mrs. Bray has written a very clever and interesting tale, and 
proved that siie possesses great qualifications as a writer of fiction, 
i'hough she has gieat fertility of invention^ she knows how to select 
from the abundance of her materials. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Every person 
who admires a work of genius and taste, will read this book.** 

Gentleman's Magazine, 

** From her very first production to the volumes (of Warleigh) 
now upon our table, her works, one and all, are faithtul transcripts 
of history, heightened and invested with every charm of fiction by 
the creative touch of genius, the necromantic power of imagination.** 

Court Journal, 

TRELAWNY OF TRELAWNE; oh, THE PROPHECY: 

A LEGEND OF CORNWALL. 

'^Mrs. Bray*s tact and talent, her vast fund of antiquarian and 
local knowledge, and the happy facility with which (as in Trelawny) 
she brings it into play in illustrating the brilliant creations of her 
fancy, are matters too familiar lo the readmg public to need any 
lengthened commendation at our hands.'* — St. James^ Oironicle. 

**Mr8. Bray tells her story (Trelawny) with so much animation 
and effect, that one might imagine she had witnessed the scenes 
before, she describes them so well.'* — The TiTnes. 

TRIALS OF THE HEART. 

'♦The Tales in which the Trials of the Heart are described are 
delightfully written; as works of fiction, they abound in all the 
poetry of imagination, tempered with judgment, and reduced to the 
purposes of actual existence ; as narratives of facts, they are subli- 
mated by the genius of the writer, from the dulness of detail, and 
the tediousnesa of repetition. There is throughout all these tales a 
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moral feeling, always perceptible, but never obtrasive ; morality is 
taught by example, ana not thrust upon the reader by the dictation 
of ostentatious precept These volumes contain a variety of tales, 
all differing in mcident and in the delineation of chaVacter; yet all 
equally replete wfth truth, and all written with a delicacy of feeling 
and accuracy of taste, the happy unity of which causes no other 
regret, than that the series is not longer, and the pleasure of the 
reader protracted to greater length," — The Times, 

** There is nothing wanting to render each narrative perfect in its 
kind. They are highly suggestive, natural, and pathetic, and their 
domestic interest is heightened throughout by a wide spirit of Chris- 
tian philanthropy." — Monthly Chronicle, 

** These volumes cannot be too highly commended. ♦ ♦ None 
has ever surpassed Mrs. Bray in her store of historical knowledge, 
splendour of imagination, depth of pathos, or command over the 
feelings and passions of her readers." — Naval and Military Gazette. 

HENRY DE POMEROY; a Legend of Devon. 

*'This romance is indeed a work of genius; throughout it is 
replete with nature; and if characters the most powerfully drawn, 
scenes of the highest dramatic effect, and a tale whose deep interest 
rises to the close, can insure success, these volumes will command 
it.'' — Literary Gazette, 

"The Castle of Henry Pomeroy, near Totness, in Devonshire, 
one of the most stupendous ruins of its class in England, is the 
scene of this new romance. We are tempted to give the first place 
amongst Mrs. Bray's historical fictions to this production. The 
characters are forcibly delineated and contrasted; the incidents are 
well contrived and artistically distributed; and between dramatic 
dialogues and clever descriptions of localities, the reader is carried 
along through a dream of chivalry.*' — The Alias. 

COURTENAY OF WALREDDOX: 

A ROMANCE OF THE WEST. 

'* With the deepest admiration, not only of the talents exercised 
upon this romance, but the wise and humane government of them, 
and the * sweet uses of humanity/ which they are made to sejve, we 
welcome * Courtenay of Walreddon ' (a romance of the West, in the 
days of the Civil War), as a tale framed in all its parts to communi- 
cate those literary pleasures which are longest remembered and 
most frequently renewed. * * * * Xhe gipsy is delightful \o 
the very last, and her devotion to her younger brother, one of the 
simplest, truest pictures, ever drawn from the promptinjjs of the 
heart, and an intimacy with all the innocent play ami fancy of its 
aflTections. Many interests are compressed into her story ; but her- 
self is the flower of all the romance amid>t uhich she breathes." 

Ainsivorth's Magazine, 
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